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Tus 1 Amel along PREP 4 
public liberty throughout 48 2 
but too ſtriking and melancholy a 
| numerous, and dn lar e fe bl 
Which eee, e 
- Hitherto however theſe cauſes. have been — Gra 
dual in their operation; and the introduction of 
. has, till now, been 
8 of time, as well as th N an artful, 
id jon ply. TI e AL 
venced by this, conſid 10 n, xa in wen. 
may. often have been, lufled into a falſe ſecurity. 
E to their liberties, the loG of i 
they may have conceived. to be an event too be- 
50 ore zo diſturb their preſent quiet; however the; 
2 W 
ar ome period, d expect it. | 
3 va, they owl, 
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bo 1. 2 1 
Forgetful by what very different means the ame 
ends may be. accompliſhed, they might have be- 

held with the indifference of unconcerned ſpeta- © 
tors, meaſures in reality of the moſt dangerous 
tendency, yet whoſe object they either miſtook, or 
would not be at the Pains of diſcovering ; and, de- 
ceñred hy ad appareht reſped paid to the fobtas bf - 
their — . they might have remitted that 
jealous attention, with which ſuch a people 
| ſhould ever watch over their rights and privileges, 
till tex bad f ſuffered the ſpirit of it to have been 
fo far loft, as to awaken from their lethargy, Per-. 
Raps to lament theif folly, dat too, late to correct s 
their error. 1 | 
Nor is it ſurpriſing, that the balk i; a people 
+ ſhould not be much alarmed at miriute ipvaſions | 
of their conſtitution, made at ſeparate and pro- 
bably diſtant periods of time. Encroachments 
on their political, as long as their civil liberties 
remain untouched, do not come ſufficiently home 
to individuals, to awaken their reſentment, and 
rouſe that ſpirit of oppolition, ſo neceſſary to ſtop | 
the farther progreſs of the uſurpations of power; 
while a judicious prince will not attempt any freſh' 
innovations, till the nation is become reconciled to 
thoſe already introduced. Thus, together with 
he alterations in the government, chin alſo the 
diſpoſitions of the people: the kan of the, 
govern, "and inclinations of the governed 2 8 
| in — and tyranny may ffeal as i 
5 imperceptibly e. hem ere 212 55 are aware 
of weir danger. - p THRUÞITY e end. 
20 5 : . oy | But 


E 3,1 3 
Bot the late revolution in Sweden, which in one 
day produced a change as total, as it was Middery 
and unexpected: which in one day converted a 
government, ſuppoſed to be the moſt free of any 
in Europe, into an abſolute monarchy: which 
was attended with a degree of facility in the exe- 
| eution, to be equalled only by the expedition with 
which it was accompliſhed : yet accompliſhed by 
means, in appearance ſo inadequate to the im- 
portance of the undertaking This is an event, 
which, while it deſtroys the grounds owWhich a 
X free people may hitherto have reſted their ſecurity 
with reſpect to their liberties, muſt, at the ſame 
time, prevent for the future their any longer con- DEW | 
fidering the loſs of them as an object ſo remote 
as tai adnit of the ſmalleſt relaxation of that vigi- 
lance, with which __w pans ever attend to their 
ion.” © „ } . , 
An attention the more e as mae like 
hondur, when once loſt, is, vents . N ins 
| recoverably . 4. 
If we look into the Hiſtory of A Ss 
are the inſtances which occur of free — ſub- 
mitting, by degrees, to the yoke of deſpotiſm 
but we' ſeldom, if ever, meet with an inſtance 'of 
a nation once completely enſlaved, having reco- 
vered their liberties, So chat the commonly-re- 
ceived axiom in politics,” that all governments 
contain within themſelves the principle of - their 
deſtruction, ſeems unfortunately to hold good 
only with reſpect to thoſe" of a popular naturez ® | 
nile ſuch as (eſtabliſh arbitrary power, appeal 
it 9 | B 2 in 
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milly incident to human inſtitutions” and to be 
no otherwiſe affeſted by time, a <0-acerdien 
Rahiliopin propomion co their duration. 
The reaſon of this ih ſo obhvicus, ts ww 
need its being pointed out. A fter government 
Gould be the juſt medium between the two ex- 
tremes df defpotiſm and Jicentiouſaels: ; and 
ſhovld: 'equually- avoid the Dppreſſum uf the one, 
dun he tumult ind: difertlera attendant on the 
_ athicr; But ad there is an-almoſt- natural tendency 
in the buinan [mind to rum into extremes, it will 
de fountt as difficult to nbtain this juſt medium, as 
tapreferve it hen obtamed: as ſuch a govern · 
ment fofind a y tern compoſed of à variety of 
which ought ito: be duby fitted and propor- 
te each ather; che maintaining of an equi 
9 among theſe parts, is a point as eſſential 
0 its eniſtehoe, It is difficult to compaſa. For 
chis purphſe, «free People ould und'erſtand as 
well as love their conſtitution; ſnould know in 
_ har: trac Jibetr} cenſiſts as wells. e 
te Vetend ber hen attacked; and have their 
mich Hficieatly enlighrated 20 direct and mode- 8 
teste: that real and ardavr,: which ſhould"'animate 
heir brosſts in, the Cauſe bf freedom: bus which. 
it ugneſirained, by bartying Then 40 rent 
lensthe, Wight rather: zender the: hs, Shan 
ſesdre to chem the pT of it nid g 
=o the-pther hand, delpotiſen Word ample in 
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- ſo. often, owe. their ruin. To obey, 
| up che whole duty, of thoſe who. are bound 

ohe under it. Whilſt fear, ignorapee, and pre- 

„ qualities by no means rare among man- 
„ ere, perhape, us well: calculated, to render 
dbem gd ſubjects of ſuch a. goyernment, ag the 
r mſalntiog, li- 
Herality o mind, ant freedom of ſentimem. are 
found. to be pgeeſſarꝝ inatheſe, 1 
endugh to paſieſs.: a; Sni, iu, the e 
#hich is political libergy :: 

It as vat, thereſore,, to the complicated awe 
ef afree, or implicity. af-a:deſpotic government, 
that we arg alone to-afcribe the precariaus dures 
tion of the fotmer, or ability of the lager; bur 
like wiſe ta the number of qualities requiſite in the 
ſudbjects of che one; in onder ta enable them to 
preſerve it: whilſt the other ſpecies of gaverny 
ment will maintain ita ground, whether theſe h 
r — ad of ſoch Nalin. or 

„ Botz at the fame time. that theſe. reaſons. may 
A to account far:the revolutions to which 
ſtates have eyer been ſa peculiarly liable ; they. 
mighy aſa teach us to ect, thar-liberty would 
gouriſh in propertion as the minds of men become 
 eaighcened ; chat in an age, in which the prin- 
eiples af ſocicty itſelf, have been conſidered as a 
tiene che nature of goverhment analyzed, aſ- 
dertm nod, and feduced . 
tem: when, canſequently;// in proportiqn ta 

Nee TE and to the 
3 3 | 2 
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| Aue ind diffuſion of political knowledge 
| among mankind, the benefits reſulting from free. 
dom, muſt not only be- more univerſally known, 
but likewiſe the means of acquiring or preſerving 
it, better underſtood: in ſuch an age, it might have 
been expected, that liberty would have had ſome 
altars erected to her, where ſhe had been forgot- 
ten or unknown before; and that ſhe would have 
. become doubly ſecure among thoſe, who, already 
oſſeſſed of her, were 'well- acquainted with her 
value. On the contrary, we need only give a 
glance over the prefent ſtate of Europe, to per- 
ceive, that the very reverſe of this has been the 
caſe. We ſhall find chat liberty has been chaſed 
from ſome of the few aſylums ſhe had left; and 
that in moſt of the countries where monarchy was 
eſtabliſned, che regal power has, ever ſince the 
commencement of the fiſteenth century, been 
eonſtantly verging towards that deſpotiſm which 
at preſent prevails ſo uriverſally throughout 
Europe. So that arbitrary power ſeems to have 
kivetted her chains the more ſtrongly on the major 
part of the inhabitants of Europe, in proportion 
8 became more ſenſible of the advantages of 
om. And chey muſt nom content themſelves 

with admiring the fe monuments. of public li- 
berty yet entant; while they muſt patientiy ſub- 
mir to chat government, which the folly or igno- 
france of their anceſtors; had ſuffered to eſtabliſh 


irſelf too firmly, to render the ne . . K 


= 


M realy, once filled with Pes 20 independent 
cities, the ſeats of commerce, of riches, and of 
liberty,” is, in general, governed by the hand of 
deſpotiſm. In the few ſtates that ſtill retain the 
name of Republics, the bulk of the people, in ge- 
neral, ſuffer a ſeverer degree of oppreſſion, than 
thoſe are expoſed to who acknowledge but one 
maſter. 

The Swiſs have indeed hitherto been indebted 
for their freedom, - to their mountains, their po- 
Yertys and their bravery. | 
The ineffectual ſtruggles for liberty of the 

Cortes i in Spain, at the commencement of the 
reign of Charles the Fifth, anſwered no other pur- 
poſe, than to give that monarch an opportunity 
of laying the foundation of the abſolute power 
| which his ſucceſſors have ſince acquired. 

Portugal has ſhared the ſame fate with Spain. 
T he laſt revolution that happened in that kingdom, 
only gave the Portugueze a new maſter, but Pre; 
ray; no change in favour of liberty. 

In France, the ableſt and moſt enterprizing o of 
uh miniſters, under one of the weakeſt and moſt 
timid of her monarchs, unfortunately made the 
deſtruction of the ſmall remnant of the liberties of 
that kingdom, which had eſcaped the artful and 
inſidious policy of Louis the XIch, one of the 
chief objects of a long adminiſtration. He fuc- 
ceeded but too well; and Whatever was left un- 
done in this reſpect by Richelieu, was e 
ff EY l 7 Weg 1 
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To. conſider the, little ne wich ch 
the French monarchs, at this day, treat their _ 
| K ents, "ad, the” real infignificancy . of thoſe 
tolls ; which are become rather the inſtruments 
the ppwer of the ſovefeign, than the guardiang | 

of che rights of the people; one could hardly 
| conceive, that thoſe very parliaments were ones 
the "repreſentatives oF, the ſtates-general of the 
kingdom, in whom the ſupreme power was lodged, 
and who poſſeſſed an authority nearly ſimilar to 


har once *enjoyed by the ſtates themſelves. W 
The TFT) apy ſypenority of the houſes. of 


Kſtifa d Brandenburg over every other power 
in the empire, certainly places the liberties of 
Germaby, or rather the independence of the Ger- 
man princes, on the moſt precarious footing. The 
 Uniperor, abſolute in his hereditary dominion, 
"(the geperous ſpirit of the Hungarians having been 


Torig fince ſubdued) ſeerns to have no. ather bar. 


riers to the increaſe his authority in. the 
empire, chan what his own moderation may Jay 
donn. It is certain, ſhould theix Imperial and 
Proffjan -majeſties think x Proper to unite, for the 
urpole of carrying any particular point, the com- 
Firs forces of the remainder af the Germanic 
= yould be. ſrarcely capable of nne 


| „ ſaining a balance of pamez.among 
the {rates of Europe, onge conſidered: as 


45 F. we may the partition of Paland, 
1 — te ve the ap- 


F | 


| of ſuch impartanee by. them, iſcems, | 


2 whenever ambition ſhall prompt them, or mar 
hereafter their ſucceſſors, to divide the ſpoils of 


the numerous petty princes of the empire. 
The fate of Dantzick may likewiſe prove a le 
ſon to the ie cid bnd anch an e. they - 


ere one day to expett. 


In Holland the government, it is true, neatly 


— its forms fant, mog the office of ſtadholder 
has been rendered; hereditary, it ſecnas, in agreat 


meaſure, to have loſt its ſpirit. Attenti ve only to 
their mercantile intereſts, relying for their ſaſety 
more on the divifiens of their neighbours:than 
an their own ſtrength, the Dutch appear no 
longer to poſſeſs that martial and independent 
ſpirit which diſtinguiſhed their andeſtors ; their 


attachment to liberty, which men feel ſtrongeſt 


when the is moſt muſt have abated 
in a proportional degree; ſo that the authority 
ofthe Ay Wopeiok ack ae one 
r 

"Poland, the nobiliey of which, at leaſt, were 
the freeft in the world, has fallen into the hands 
of two of the maſt abſolute: quinces row 


exiſting. 
and into thaſe e e eee 
n 2 29 


Denmark, à century fines, e 


8 tate the hands of ita 


monarch. Na ve are 66 N i 
2 


| And, 


151% 


=: And now we behold a country, — ſup⸗ 
poſed 16% have poſſeſſed one of the moſt free 
governments that ever was eſtabliſhed among any 
People, which has in one day been deprived of 
chat government, and compelled to receive an 
. abſolute: monarchy i in its rom. Thus arbitrary 
Power ſeems, like a plague, to have ſpread-' it- 
_ elf: over abhmoſt the whole face of Europe; 
from the coaſts of the Mediterranean to the ſhores 
df che frozen ocean; whilſt in theſe iſlands, liberty 
ſtill finds a ſanctuary, as if the ſea had proved a 
barrier to ſtop the progreſs of the contagion. 
, Such is the preſent ſtate of Europe, and ſuch 
the progreſs made by. deſpotiſm among its inha- 
tbitants, hitherto, indeed, with a flow yet ſteady 
and perſevering ſtep; but in this laſt inſtance with | 
v ſudden ſtride; notwithſtanding there ſeems to 
prevail, in thepreſent age, à knowledge of the 
 Harure of government, a freedom of ſentiment, 
and à liberality of mind,” not to de mech in 
any former pe rio. 
On the other hand, it was in an W e 
| neſs and ignorance, compared to the- preſent, 
that political berty was © moſt | univerſally 
«diffuſed throughout Europe; an age in which 
men, more accuſtomed to act than to re- 
flect, poſſeſſed more ſpirit to defend their free- 
dom, than judgment to lead them to the true 
means of preſerving” it: in which they had 
never conſidered government as a ſcience; were 
ignorant of the nature and prineiples of power 
and liberty; and uninſtructed * the fate of other 


; 2 nations, 


| iT wm } 

nations, who, from having been free, had paſſed 
under the yoke of ſlavery, they eould not foreſee 
ſuch conſequences to themſelves, and therefore 
could hve had no idea of . _ 
them. 1 

The NE 1 alude to bs Om dhe begining 
of the — to the cloſe of the fifteenth 
century . To conſider the forms of government 
at that time eſtabliſhed in all the kingdoms of 
Europe; when the Spaniards told their ſovereign 
in ſwearing allegiance” to him: * We, who are 
* each of us as good, and all together more 
e powerful than you, promiſe obedience to your 
government, if you maintain our nr and 
<« privileges: if not, we do not.“ 4 

When a king of France, in the prelude to las 
of his ordinances, expreſſes himſelf thus, That 
« as all men were by nature free born, and a8 
«.. their kingdom was called the kingdom of the 
4 Franks, he determined it ſhould be ſo in reality 
* as well as in name ꝓ.“ To conſider, Þ-fay,the 


oy Monteſquieu, in ſpeaking of the origin of the Gothic 
government, ſays, “ At firſt it was mixt with ariſtoeracy and 
*< monarchy 3 a mixture attended with this inconveniency, 
«© that the common people were bondmen. The cuſtom af- 

* terwards ſucceeded of granting letters of  infranchiſements, 
« « apd was ſoon followed by ſo perfett a harmony between 
1 the civil liberty of the people, the privileges of the nobi- 
«« lity and clergy, and the princes prerogative, that I really | 
te think there never was in the world a government, ſo well 
% tempered. as chat eh yes of Lamps, lng we 
{* laſted.” Vol, 2, book 11, chap, 8. 1 
1 Louis 10 Ordon, tom. 1. Þ- 383. Ar 


l 
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lamm 95 government then oftabliſhed 
Europe, and which laſted for —— — / 


ahan tuo conturics; it muſt. afford matter of afto- 


mil ment, how it was poſſible that nations once 
poſſeſſed of the moſt independent ſpirit, and the 
mot oathuſaſtie love of liberty: ſhould afterwards 
eee ae the tame ſubjects of 
Narr. 5 0 01 7282 
hall beg lee; noble fe 3 
estonat for — —— — 
ſoreige to che main deſign of the pteſent work, as 
they; will ſerve yo illuſtrate what, I: ſhall have to 
(ay hercafier; xelative to the government of Swe- 
dan, and che Wu. n t it has r 


Are. the. seen ort, of Europe, 2c- 
quired abſohne authority over their reſpective 
ſabiects, during the courſe of the eleventh or 
wclſabr centuties, chere are many reaſons which, 
ane ſuperficial. view, would em eee 
eee hen d. 01* 75200446 a ee ; 
- As, thoſe periods, and for b conſiderable, füne 
| — * "EN feudal, fyſtem of « govern; 
|  aniyerſally. eſtabliſhed throughout 


| any... The x 1 ons | = a 9-4; 1 10 . 8.0 | 
ell eg ache of. almoRt.. —.— 
. 

they <ovn neither + 

neath the yoke of f. 

e e lorded ir jen br 
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tigour as authorityꝰ. It would not have appeared 
in the leaſt extraordinary, had the lower orders 
of a nation ſo circumſtanced, united to transfer 
this authority from their reſpective maſters to their 
common ſovereign, and to have afforded him all 
che aſſiſtance neceſſary to, enforce obedience to it. 
Ny this means they would have delivered them · 
ves from the immediate oppteſſion of their feu · 
© Jords (as tyranny is ever the more intolerable, 

the nearer we are placed to its centre) and would 
have had a ſecret ſatisfaction, inſpired by revenge, 
in reducing their oppreſſors to a. ſituation forage 
what fimilar to their own. However, when tha 
buman mind becomes debaſed to 2 certain degrees 
by the depreſſion ter, de, men are rendered 
not only incapable of cxgcu plan.to reſeue 
 themfdiyes from -{o. e but even 


„ « 


n fly.w. wc rk ei 


generations who imme 
Ade Ad e, e 7.4 too, . for 
hole fey gazzons ſtill poſſeſſed of freadam, dhe 
expedient aboye · mentioned did not occur to cha 
oppreſſed people of thoſe times: and it was . 
ing to other cauſes, none of which with 
wretched ſtate, of e tron 
| is which. they had ſo long been plunged... 
1 -chele, as ſet forth by * 
| kiftorianþ, the forming. of <ltes, 18 


1 1 


| bonttwnities, corporations, or bodies bolitie t 
granting chen che privileges of mnieipal Ferie 


dickion, was one of the principal. 


The inhabitants of cities, whether artificers or 
merchants, would naturally, from the circum- 
farices of their ſituation, be more independent 


of their lords chan the peaſants in the country, 


who "cultivated the fields. Poſſeſſed of the means 
dE acquiring Tiches, and united together, as it 
were,” in one body, their ſtreugth and conſequence 
muſt have increaſed with their commerce; and 
che feudal monarchs could not fail to perceive, 
that they might, in time, be made very inftru- 


mental in carving the "Ucentious pic of the 


barons. * N 
It was with this aſe chat Frederick Barbaroſfa, 


In Germany; Louis Legros, in France; and Hen- 


ry the ſecond, in England, adopted the plan of 
conferring certain privileges on the inhabitants of 
cities in their reſpective juriſdictions. Theſe, un- - 
der ſucceeding monarchs, acquired, in the perſons 
of their deputies, à ſeat in the council of the na- 
tion, and bs nap ef 4 5 in x the" RE 


of their country.” 


m Hete then a "third. power WO” in the ſtate 
which at its corpmencement would naturally con - 


855 to confer oft the feudal monarchs, 4 ſuſh- 
S 


t Begree of Conſeguence and*authority, to ten- 
Ts: a check upon the violence and 
3 by .che, baronsg · but 
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might in their turn * recourſe, in order to ſtoß 
the too great encroachments of their ſovereigns. 
Thus, as in England, Henry the ſecond raiſed the 
people in order to depreſs the ariſtocracy of the 
nobles, ſo under Henry the third the barons 
who rebelled called in the aſſiſtance of tlie 2 | 
ple, to inſure their ſucceſs againſt the monarch. 
Here then were three powers in the ſtate, chas) HF 
by being alternately oppoſed to each other, formed 
a ſpecies of balance; from which, during the 
A of upwards of two centuries, moſt of the 
| nations in Europe derived and enjoyed no incon- 
ſiderable degree of liberty. © | 
Bur as chance had a'greater ſhare than defign 
in forming this balance; as the object of the ſove- 
reigns in taking thoſe meaſures to which it owed 
its birth, had been only to increaſe their 'own 
power, not to eſtabliſh liberty among their ſub- 
jets; ſo it was maintained rather by the mutual 
jealouſies that ſubſiſted among the different orders 
of the ſtate, than from any conviction in the minds 
of the people, of its utility and importance. 228 
Inſtead of co-operating to form one ſyſtem for 
the- common benefit of the whole community; 
theſe, three powers acted more as rivals; whoſe 
chief object ſeemed to be rather to encroach upoif - 
che rights and privileges of each other, than at- 
tend to the preſervation of their own. As theſe 
vere, not aſcertained with exactneſs, neither. could 
they. be known with preciſion; conſequently, as 
that doe proportion which ſhould ſubſiſt between 
che ognſtituent: parts of a free ſtare; muſt have 
. | bern 
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been euntingz the balance of power, of; which 
the very exiſtence: of ſuch. Raves, depends, could | 
1 


Pom the very nature of one of - theſe three 
- powers, | it had obviouſly many advantages over | 
che other two; I mean that of the monarch; 
which, with ſome other concurring circumitances, 
_ operated by degrees to- raiſe it ſo far above, as 
finally in fame apannce e antikilate them, and 
Aube el in their ravny | 
Iſt. Tho firſk and moſt obvious difference bes 
n and that of the 
nobles and the people, was chu unity of the for» 
mer chat is, its being poſſeſſell by one. 
Tbe elaſhing of intereſts and difference of opi- 
| Weng tho individuale of an-afſindly, (un- 
ae ich the trus principles of govern» 
mant, 4 in thoſe a rr mut 
— the fovencigh, might have render 
| Ud-dhontive the wiſeſt ſchemes, and defentad the 
- heſt-concencd.meafares: the prince had only to 
Wage und te enn he had but ors end in 


Fe h ef idorbaling hi pom andy however 


eas Holme Ga: nat nao dag 


we differancabiliticsof the m Ne 


8 A variety of. eircnenſtances woe; 83 | 


wary, necgſſary. in ocdrr 20 give-vigour and . 
— \of-the r v h 
r Mar; who hid a, 
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by the yoke of fervirude; could not but preſerys- 
a ſecretenmity towards their former tyrants; and 
| they would naturally more eaſily unite, with their 
ſovereign, to whom they were indebted for the 
new importance they had acquired, in order to 
depreſs the nobles, than join with theſe to check 
the encroachments of the prince. 

Tet, though it was to the ſuperiority they bad 

contributed to give to theif ſovereign over the ba- 
rons, that the people were firſt indebted for their 
liberty; in order to ſecure the preſervation of that 
liberty, it was likewiſe neceſſary to prevent the 
too great depreſſion of the nobles, which would 
have been the conſequence of the too conſiderable 
increaſe of power in the Prince. 

There was a point, at which, they ſhovld have 
ceaſed to augrient the authority of the latter, at 
the expence of the privileges of the former. "As 
which, they ſhould even have aſſiſted the barons 
againſt their ſovereign, in caſe he carried his * 
tenſions too far. 

But independent of the difficulty of . 
this point, which required, perhaps, greater ſkill, 
and more knowledge of the nature of government 
than the people could, at that time, have been 

poſſeſſed of; in order to render ſuch oppoſition of 
any efficacy, it was requiſite there ſhould be 4 
union of two very different orders of men, be- 
tueen whom, there muſt have ſubſiſted no ſmall 
ſhare of hatred and jealouſy on one fide, and an 
equal degree of contempt on the other. It would, 
hows _ unreaſonable to have expected unani- 


0 my 


- ©, 
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mity inaradcnbly ſo campoled; and unanimity 
alone could render chem powerful. The meaſures, 
therefore, of the nobles and of the people were 
neceſfarity: fluctusting, their object uneertain, a 

purſued with caution and diſtruſt, 
On the other hand, there wers ins ch Gbſts- 
; cles to prevent the monarch's uniting with either 
of the other two powers, as beſt ſuited his views 
or convenience. 5) ain s 


HFis meaſures were not only fixed, ever tending | 


w ede 66, but he was likewiſe poſſeſſed of a 
greater variety of means, to proſecute them with 
caſe. and certainty. © To preſerve an internal bal 
lance of power, with the nature of which they 
were but little acquainted, ſhould have been the 
object of the nobles and people; to overturn it, 
was that of the monarch: N is not hard to deter- 
mine Which of cheſe two was the SE e 
_ raſk. 

Adly. Though one of the' cc ; . 

$ ores of the chriſtian religion in Europe, 
was the enfranchiſement of the peaſants, who had 
before been ſlaves, fixed to the ſoil to which they 
belonged; 2 the corruption of that ING = 


=, 


 » When the chriſtian in fs Manteſqion, two cet 
turies ago, became unhappily divided into Catholic and 
' Proteſtant, the people of the North embraced the Proteſtant, 
and thoſe of the South adhered ſtill to the Catholic: the 
ſon is plain, the people of che North have, and. will for 
ever have, a ſpirit of liberty and independence, which the 


eee ee 


— * 
* * 
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from the abuſes of Popery, contributed, proba- 
bly more than any other circumſtance, to facilitate 
the execution of the deſigns formed by the Euro- 
pean monarchs to acquire abſolute power. The 
er notion” (according to Lord Bolingbroke's obſer= 
vation) © concerning the divine inſtitution and 
© right of kings, as well as the abſolute power 
© belonging to their office, have no foundation in 
te fact or reaſon, but have ariſen from an old al- 
e liance between eccleſiaſtical and civil policy.” 

This alliance ſprung from tlie very nature of the 
Catholic religion: a religion, which claimed and 
obtained the moſt abſolute empire over the con- 
ſciences of mankind, could not but be an excel- 
lent inſtrument in the Hands of a monarch, to 
eſtabliſh his authority by governing through the 
miniſters of it. Theſe, on the other hand; muſt 
have perceived that their beſt ſecurity for preſerv- 
ing their dignities, wealth, and power, was 


_ their giving the prince the ſame authority over 


the perſons of their ſubjects, that they 
ed over their minds. 

In return for che immunities, privileges, * 
riches, conferred. by their ſovereigns on the 4 
gy, theſe. preached _ doctrines of paſſive obe- 


has go viſlble head, is more agreeable to the dE of 
2 climate, than that which has one. Vol, II. Book 24th: 
p. 4% 
The reaſon given by Monteſquieu, why the Proteſtant res 
ligion is more favourable to liberty than the Catholic, is not - 


the 7K. one, RP. perhaps, the only.oue he could vangure 
to gn. 
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Peel 
dience, non- reſiſtance, &c. to the ſubjects of 
their benefactor; to whe they attributed a di- 
vine right to govern without controul. | 
The prieſts had likewiſe, perhaps, another mo- 
tive for this conduct: that ſpirit of enquiry and 
freedom of ſentiment, which muſt ever, in ſome 


degree, prevail among a people poſſeſſed of civil 


liberty, might have extended themſelves, from 
political to religious matters; and this they ap- 
prehended would have ſapped the foundation of a 
ſyſtem, built upon ignorance, and * by 
ſuperſtition. _ 3 

The monarchs and We playing chus into 
each other's hands, were enabled to dupe the reſt 
of mankind out of what ſhould ſeem their unalien- 


able rights: and had not the reformation taken 


place, and had thoſe princes in Europe who pro- 
moted t, known, how much it was their intereſt 
to prevent the introduction of the new doctrine 
into their reſpective realms, it is probable, there 
would not be at this day, a ſingle ſtate in Europe, 
poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt ſhare of political liberty. 

Henry the VIIIth in England, and Guſtavus 
Vaſa in Sweden, did not perceive, that by encou- 
raging the reformation, they deprived their ſuc- 
ceſſors of one of the chief engines with which they 
were to acquire and maintain that abſolute power, 
the foundations of which, they themſelves had 
taken ſuch pains to lay. Charles the Iſt would 


neyer have made fo tragical an exit, nor Sigiſ- 
| _ of Sweden Wee loft his crown, nor the 


States 
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States of Holland have ſhaken off the Spaniſh 
yoke, if the Catholic religion had continued to 
maintain its empire over the minds of men, with 
the ſame authority as it had done for many cen- 
turies previous to thoſe events. | 
The violent perſecutions the proteſtants under- 
went from ſome of the European monarchs, and 
the frequent attempts of theſe totally to extermi- 
nate them, did not, perhaps, proceed ſo much 
from fanaticiſm, and a, blind attachment to the 
Catholic religion, as from foreſeeing that the new 
doctrine, by making men acquainted with reli- 
gious, might [likewiſe give them a taſte for civil 
liberty : in the ſame manner as the prieſts might 
have-apprehended, that the deſtruction of preju- 
dices in politics, would probably be the forerun- 
ner of that of ſuperſtition in religion. 
Accordingly, we find that it was for the moſt 
part in thoſe kingdoms where the monarchs had 
acquired the greateſt ſhare of power, that the re- 
formation met with the moſt violent oppoſition : 
on the contrary, where the authority of the prince 
was limited, it made its way with a proportional 
degyee of facility, 

Zaly. The introduction of ſanding / armies 
throughout Europe, finally fixed the authority of 
the ſovereigns on ſo firm a baſis, as to render 
any reſiſtance to it from the es and yrople; 
altogether ineffectual.” + 

The luxury and love of. eaſe, the vpbe 
the een ck commerce and the arts and 
e eee 3ͤ ö 
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ies among 1 European nations, muſt neceſ. 
ſarily have greatly diminiſhed that martial ſpirit 
for which they had been before diſtinguiſhed, and 
which made them diſdain any other occupation 
than that of war, Men who had taſted the fweets 
of peace, learned the uſe of riches, and acquired 
a a reliſh for the enjoyments they procure, would 
naturally loſe in a great degree their ardour for 
military expeditions: but, as from the feudal in- 
ſtitutions, they were bound to attend their ſove- 
reign whenever he thought proper to ſummon 
them; chis probably gave riſe to the expedient of 
paying him certain ſums, in order to raiſe a mer- 
cenary army; that they might, a — n 
ee ſervice,” © 

The feudal monarchs Wen be 1 to a 
ſcheme, which, not only by rendering their troops 
more obedient and more immediately dependent 
on themſelves, enabled them to act with greater 
vigour againſt their enemies abroad; but which 
likewiſe placed a force in their hands, that they | 
could. render ſubſervient to the maintenance of 
their dignity, and quginenation. of: their 8 | 
ty at home, 

Thus I have endeavoured to point out r 54 
tural ſteps by which the regal power has hitherto 
increaſed in moſt of the kingdoms of Europe. It 
is'qbvious from this view of them, that the igno- 
rance of the true principles and nature of liberty, 
which: prevalled among the inhabitants of Europe 
at the time when their reſpective ſovereigns firſt 
leid the Wen of chat abſolute * 7 
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their fucceflors now-enjoy ; did not a little contri- 
pute to enable thoſe printes to carry their deſi igns 
into execution. And had the minds of men been 
<qually- enlightened at that period, as, from the 
ſpreading of literature; they are ſince become; 
Had they then turned their thoughts to the princi- 
ples of ſociety, and underſtood the true nature of 
a free- government; it is probable, that for the 
kappineſs of mank ind; the genial influence of li- 
berty, would now have been felt over the whole 
face of Europe, inſtead of being confined to a few, 
a very few, and, comparatively ſpeaking,” incon- 
ſiderable parts of it: but unfortunately, this 
Knowledge has cote bob late for the major part 
of its inhabitants to derive any advantage from it. 
Arbitrary” power Was already eſtabliſhed among 
them on a foundation to firm to be eaſſly ſhaken, 
and too well protected to be attacked with 1 impu- 
nity. To them, therefore, it has, perhaps, an- 
ſwered no other end, than to make them ſee the 
defects of a government, to which they « are, not. 
withſtanding; cormpelte@ to ſubmit. 
But the caſe is far otherwiſe with a ele ſtill 
poſſeſſed of frerdom. To theſe a thorough know 
jecdlge of the true nature of a free government, and 
of the principles of liberty, is not only uſeful, but 
neceſſary, in order to enable them to foreſee and 
guard againſt the dungers to which 4 free cotiſti- 
__ muſt be continually expoſet. 

This knowledge is to be acquired Gly from 2 
minute obſervation of the facts with which hiſtory 
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makes us acquainted; an accurate examination 
of the various forms of government, which have 
flouriſhed at different periods, in different parts 
of the globe, and of the various fate that has at- 
tendgd them. A multitude of theſe facts is to 
ſerye as the baſis on which to build a ſyſtem, that 
will reduce the ſcience of laws and government 
To ſome fixed principles. Every political event, 
therefore, which tends to throw a newlight on that 
ſcience ; which points out a new ſource of dan- 
gers to a free government; and conſequently, at 
the ſame time, indicates the precautions neceſſary 
to be taken, in order to guard againſt them, cer- 
tainly merits from a people paſleſſed of ſuch a con- 
ſtitution, the utmoſt degree of attention: and more 
real inſtruction is to be deriyed from an event of 
this nature, than from all the theories of their 
maſt able politicians; for whatever theſe may 

apprehend to be che probable. effects of particur 
Jar cauſes, or future conſequences of particular 
meaſures, their conjectures muſt ever be attended 
with uncertainty ;' on the | contrary, .. when the 
event has taken place, it is eaſy to trace effects 
back to their cauſes, and their dependence upon 
each other becomes as obvious chen, as it Was be: 
fore difficylt/to be diſcerned,” 

Th he late reyalutian. in Sada andoybyedty to 
be conſidered in this light. A change ſo impor- 
tant in its object, produced. by. means ſo-inconſi; 
derable; an attempt of ſuch apparent difficulty i in 
have yet attended with ſuch facility i in the exe: 

mn 1 2 gution; 
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cution-z preſenting us ſo bold an uſurpation on 
the one hand, and a fubmiſſion ſo tame upon the 
other, is not, perhaps, to be paralelled in * 


kiſtory either ancient or modern 7. 

Where the object of a revolution. "has been 3 
change of the ſovereign only, not of the conſtitu- 
tion, it has, like this, ſometimes been accom- 
pliſhed without difficulty or oppoſition. The de- 
poſition of one prince and adyancement of another 
to the throne, can in general, materially affect 
thoſe only who immediately ſurround, their per- 
ſons. To the Pulk of the nation it is a matter of 


ſmall importance, whether an Alphonſo or a Pe- 


do, a Peter or a Catherine, wear the rw. 
But where the object of the change 1 is to overturn 
we conſtitution itſelf, and eſtabliſh a a government 


"4+ Denmark, indeed, furniſhes an Infants of «revolution 
ſomewhat fimilar to this, both with reſpe& to the object of 
the change, and to the eaſe and expedition with which it was 
accompliſhed ; but in other points it was widely different, 
There the meaſure originating with the people, was pro- 
poſed and carried into execution by the majority of the nation. 
Here it originated with the prince, and his ſubjects were 
compelled to acquieſce, whether it was agreeable to their in- 
clinations or not.—[n the firſt inſtance, the only object of 
wonder js, that the greater of what was ſuppoſed to be 2 
free people, could poſſibly be induced to form ſo extraordina- 
a reſolution, as that of making a voluntary ſurrender, of 
their liberties ; but this reſolution once formed, the 2 
expedition with which it was carried into execution, followe 
of courſe. In the ſecond, it was as natural to have expected 
chat ſuch an attempt would have met with oppoſition, as in 
the firſt caſe, it was as morally impoſſible thers could have been 
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ol an oppote niture in its rom; Wein 0 


baer kürte eo he parti intel of A fes luft 


Widunlss. 
The welfare I's AY tits, the are be⸗ 


Eornes ediivifed from the center to the remioteſt 


parts of it, and the whole ſociety receives & 
ock, which Teachts from che grenteſt, to the 
moe müignieatt of its ieinbers —a4 thouland 

obltatfes Tetm to preſerit theinſtves to an enter- 
Prize, fo irnpottant in its conſtqnences, fo exten - 
live id its efccts; che power of opition, the force 
&f habit, chat predllectibn ſd pern among 
mankind for what they have been long accuſ- 

tometl to, right indline a people, even under 
the worlt of governments, to oppoſe any attempt 


io product 4 change in that, which from their 


childhood they had been taught to e qd 
were attached to, becauſe it was their's 4. 

But that predilebion for the eſtabliſhed m of | 
ee which, among thoſe who are ſub- 


je& to deſpotic power, Muſt proceed from preſu- 
dice, and be maintained by ignorance; among 


the more enlightened inhabitants of a free ſtate is 


founded on principle, and preſerved, from the eon- 


viction of the ſuperjor excelbence of their;govern- 


1 When Schwiſkoi was dlefted by the Boyers {ar nobles), 
Czar of Ruſba, he offered of his own motion, to to take an oath 


by which he ould. bind himſelf, | never to put any Royer to 
_ death without the conſent of his peers. Upon this the whole 


body of the Boyer threw, themſelves at his feet, and ſuppli · 
eated him not to deprive the imperial crown of its juſt rights, 
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ment over any ether Their attachment then to 
the conſtitution is frequently blended with a zeal 
for its fafety ; and their love of liberty, with a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm, of which the tame breaſts of 
thoſe ſubject to arbitrary power, are not, nor can- 

not be ſuſceptible. 
II, therefore, the ſudden, change of any fort of 
rovernment to one of a contrary nature, is in it- 
ſelf an enterprize of ſo diffcult a. nature, that it 
might be N it would meet with oppoſition 
even from the ſubjects of an arbitrary ſtate; who 
ould not but be ted by ſuch a change 
are the difficulties multiplied, when the ob- 
ect of the revolution is to deprive a people of 
what it is to be preſumed their intereſts, their in- 


: clinations, their reafon, and their paſſions, at on 


ſtimulate: them to Ffand ? ? An enterprize, one 
would imagine, to be attempted only by a force 
ſuperior to the united ſtrength of the nation, 
whoſe liberties were to be attacked, and to be ac- 
compliſhed only by ſlaughter and devaſtation. 

In one day, therefore, to complete ſuch 2 
change ; in one day to deſtroy, the eſtabliſhed con- 
ſtitution of a country, and erect its oppoſite in its 
room; a conſtitution that appeared to be 
the moſt guarded againſt the poſſibility, af 
ſuch an event; at 2 time that the popular 
branches of the ſegiſlature were in the fulleſt 
poſſeſſion. of their powers ; at a time that the 
hand which ſtruek the blow, was moſt limited, de- 
prived by the conſtitution' of riches to corrupt, f 
one to awe, or of the diſpoſal of employ- 


ments 
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ments to influence: this is an event, which, pre- 
vious to its arrival, would ſcarcely have been con- 
ſidered as poſſible. Yet we now behold a young 
prince of ſix and twenty, at the head only of two 
companies of guards, undertake to overturn the 
conſtitution and liberties of his country; we be- 
hold him accompliſh this deſign, and eſtabliſh in 
the room of the conſtitution he had deſtroyed, 
that very government, againſt the introduction 
of which, his ſubjects had laid down every barrier 
that human wiſdom could deviſe, and had taken 
every precaution that human foreſight could judge 
effectual. And this brought about by means, in 
appearance, ſo inadequate to the magnitude of the 
object, by a force ſo inſignificant, compared to the 
oppoſition, it might have been preſumed, the un- 
dertaking would have met with; that we ſhould 
be loſt in admiration at the boldneſs of the 
attempt, and the addreſs manifeſted in the execu- 
tion on the one ſide; did we not find much more 
ample ſubject for wonder in the tame ſubmiſſion 
n on the other. 

Though the royal authority in gelen bad cer- 
tainly been, originally, too much limited by the 
form of government eſtabliſned there in 1720; yet, 
from a ſtriking defect, in that form, the king was 
not poſſeſſed of any conſtitutional means of pre- 
ſerving the ſmall ſhare of prog _ had _ 


allotted him. 

Accordingly, from the many Aan dee dn in- 
nevations afterwards introduced; the power of the 
_ - e was wen nn to FRONT: 
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One would have. been tempted: to imagine, the 
Swedes had deſigned to revenge themſelves on the 
royal dignity, for the inſult offered them by Charles 
the XIIth, who had threatened to ſend one of 
his boots to govern them; they, in return, ſeem 
to have been determined to render their monarch 
of pretty nearly as much conſequence, as the 
mock governor that Charles ſaid he would impoſe 
upon them. _ 

Without money, power, or ara the empty 
| honours paid to his Swediſh majeſty, by giving 
him an apparent conſequence at one time, ſerved 
only to render his real inſignificance ts more 
mortifying at another.. 

A crown that conferred no authority: the title 
of king, with hardly the privileges of a ſubject: 
in appearance, the firſt in the council of the na- 
tion; yet the laſt whoſe inclinations were con- 
ſulted: expoſed to all the mockery of an inſolent 
obſequiouſneſs, dictated to upon bended knees, 
and compelled to obey the moſt humble requeſts: 
poſſeſſed of all the enſigns of royalty; ſurrounded 
by every external mark of power; yet ſuffering. 
all the mortifications the real want of it could ex- 
poſe him to: the firſt could not but awaken am- 
bition in a mind ſuſceptible of it; whilſt the latter 
could not fail to produce the moſt ardent deſire 
to ſhake off reſtraints of ſo humiliating a nature. 
Such was the ſtate of the king of Sweden: 
every circumſtance of his ſituation was an incen- 
tive to an undertaking, from the failure of which 
he could loſe only an empty title; but whoſe ſuc- 
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eefs inſured him the highet reward: ue dee 
mind is capable of receiving. 

Ie was not therefore the richneſs of the Peirce. 
enten or the luſt of power, ſo prevalent among 
the generality of princes, which alone excited hirn 
to undertake ſo- arduous: a taſk; no, it was to 
emaneipate himſelf from a ſtate of thraldom, to 

which even a ſubject in a free country, would 
ſcarcely have ſubmitted. It was to ſhake off the 
moſt mortifying ſhackles that ever the extreme of 
jealouſy” could have incited ſubjects to impoſe; or 
to which the total impotency of the royal autho- * 
rity could alone have compelled à prince to ſub- 
mit: ſhackles that at once deprived” him of the 
power of doing right, or of ths gas of _— 
venting wrong. 1 
Thus . _ a gene · 
nerous- or inflame an ambitious mind, that his 
Swediſh majeſty ſhould have made what muſt ſeeni 
ſo bold an ee wenge to hs rl ——_ 


But that he: ſhould have Wed dias his 
ſubjects ſhould have ſo tamely acquieſced; ſurren- 
dered without a ſhadow of oppoſition, what they 
muſt have been taught to conſider as the moſt 
invaluable of bleſſings: this, on a ſuperfieial view, 
oannot but appear wholly unaccountable. : 

This event is not therefore to be conſidered 
merely as an object of curious ſpeculation: an 
inveſtigation of the cauſes which produced it; 
developement of the ſecret ſources of the Aton. 
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WS 
of it; and an as 
late Swediſh form of government, which contri- 
buted to its fall; the reſult of ſuch an enquiry 


Cannot fail to throw a new light on the ſcience of 


government and true nature and principles of 
liberty: a ſcience which ſhould undoubtedly be 
the peculiar ſtudy of a free people. It may ſerve 
to rectify many miſtakes which ſome politicians, 
who poſſeſs more zeal than judgment, are apt to 
fall into; and whilſt we may learn from it whence 


real danger is to be apprehended, it may quiet the 


ill-grounded fears of ſuch, who without being able 
_ to comprehend in one view the whole of a ſyſtem, 
are alarmed at the partial defects of the ſmall and 
ſeparate portions of it which fall beneath their 
obſervation. And laſtly, it will teach us, that how- 

ever well calculated a form of government may 
. originally have been, in order to produce the great 
ends of political and civil liberty, the wiſeſt inſti- 
tutions will avail but little, unleſs: the poſſeſſors 
have ſenſe to preſerve, and ſpirit to defend them. 
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| d a review of the Hiſtory of 'Swellen, pre- 
vious to the eſtabliſhment of the late form of govern- 
ment in 1720, as far as relates to any ——_— 4 in 
the conftitution of _ Fe 


MON G the events with which hiſtory 
makes us acquainted, revolutions in go- 
vernment and manners, are at once the moſt 
intereſting and the moſt inſtructive. The lives of 
princes, a catalogue of their reigns, or detail of 
their battles, victories, or defeats, are points rather 
of curioſity than utility to the reader: but to con: 
vert the ſtudy of hiſtory to a uſeful purpoſe, the 
philoſopher, and politician will carefully ſearch 
into. the nature of ſuch great events, in the annals 
of different countries, as, have been productive of 
any conſiderable change in their conſtitution, their 
cuſtoms, or their laws. 
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In proportion to the ſuddenneſs of ſuch a 
change, the example becomes more ſtriking, at 


the ſame time that the developing of the cauſes 
which gave riſe to it, appears more difficult. The 


final deſtruction of a building which gradually 
decays, is foreſeen; and when the ruin at length 
falls to the ground, it creates no ſurprize. 

In the ſame manner, gradual alterations in the 


5 conſtitution of a country, ſcarcely attract our no- 


tice: in theſe, the progreſſion of cauſes and effects 
is obvious, and the event expected; or we are 
led to it by ſuch inſenſible degrees, that though the 


change may have become total in the end, it would 


ſometimes perhaps be hard to determine the pre- 
ciſe point at which it commenced. But the de- 


ſtruction of a government, accompliſhed with ſuch 


expedition, that none of thoſe ſteps preparatory to 
a change, and which give warning of the event, 


appeared to have been previouſly taken, is like 
the ſudden fall of an edifice which was preceded 
by no viſible ſymptom of decay. Unable at firſt 


ſight; to perceive the true cauſes of fo ſurpriſing 


à revolution, we are apt to conclude that it muſt 


have been altogether produced by the policy and 
deſigns of thoſe who were the apparent authors of 
it; and to attribute to the abilities and deep- laid 


| ſchemes! of perſons, what was in fact either the 


neceſſary conſequence of 'a peculiar ſituation of 
things ; or the natural reſult of latent cauſes, 


which, from being concealed, and frequently re- 
OE _ not a pany er e e oe 1 
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Upon a nearer examination however, we ſhall 
find that it is impoſſible for the ableſt politician 
to compaſs a change of this nature, unleſs aſſiſted 
by a certain concurrence of circumſtances, which 
indeed he may render ſubſervient to his * 
but which he cannot create. 

. He may, it is true, haſten the operation of theſe, 
and bring forward effects which would not other- 
wiſe have ſo ſpeedily taken place; but this is all 
he can do; and he is in general, nothing more 
than an actor in thoſe ſcenes, of which he n 
to be the author. 
| Had his preſent majeſty of Sweden worn the 
crown during the firſt years of the eſtabliſhment 
of the late form of government of that country, 
it is probable that neither his abilities, popularity, 
or eloquence, would have obtained him this * 
that has ſince attended him. 

What has been en here; de ag in any 
ſhape derogate from the merit of thoſe who, ac- 
tuated by a noble love of freedom, have been the 
chief inſtruments of reſcuing their country from 
flaveryz or from the abilities of others, who 
prompted by an ungenerous ambition, and invited 
by opportunity, have accompliſhed the deſtruction 
of its liberties. Diſcernment to ſeize the moment 
beſt ſuited to the undertaking, and {kill to render 
circumſtances apparently unconnected with, ſub- 
ſervient to the deſign; ſagacity to guard againſt 
the obſtacles it might meet with in the execution; 
and ſpirit to contemn the dangers with which it 
W be attended, are W doubt requilite 

to 
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to thoſe, who take an active part in revolutions 


of this nature. It only ſerves to ſhew, that in 
order to diſcover the true cauſes of a ſudden 
change of the government of a country, it is not 

ſufficient to examine thoſe meaſures by which it 


vas immediately accompliſhed: it is likewife ne- 


ceſſary to enquire into the nature, origin, princi- 


ples; and defects of the government ſo deſtroyed; 


to know how far it was founded in the inclina- 
tions of the people who were poſſeſſed of it; ho 

far ſupported by their opinions and prejudices; 
and laſtly to become acquainted with the genius 


and national character of thoſe who had ſo tamely 


ſuffered themſelves to be deprived of it. 
For theſe purpoſes we muſt go farther baek into 


their hiſtory chan might at firſt ſight appear ne- 


ceſſary in giving an account of ſo recent an event 
as the late revolution in Sweden; and take a re- 
troſpective view of thoſe parts of it, wich relate 


to any of the above- mentioned points. 


The fate of that country has been moſt ſingu- 
larly various, both with reſpect to her revolutions 


at home, and the mene ſne has 1 at diffe- 


rent periods abroad: Wit Te 
The government 4 the hardy 8 — this 
e region has, like their climate, been ever 


in extremes; licentiouſly free, or bordering on 


deſpotiſm. Whilſt at one time their love of li- 
berty ſeems to be their diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtic; at another, they appear no leſs remarka- 
able for the obſequiouſneſs and ſervility of their 
ſubmiſſion. to Win 5 Impatient of re- 

8 8 


. 

ſtraint, jealous to exceſs of the regal authority, 
and equally tenacious of their own rights; we 
ſometimes behold them . tumultuouſly riſe, and 
like a torrent bearing down all before them, they 
at once overthrow. their ſovereign, and every bar- 
rier he had raiſed to protect the ſmall ſhare of 
Power he had been ſuffered to poſſeſs. 

At another, as if exhauſted by too violent ex- 
ertions, every ſpark of patriotiſm has been ex- 
tinguiſned among them: they appear patiently 
to have ſubmitted to every ſpecies of oppreſſion, 
and to have been as reſigned to ſlavery as if they 
had never known the ſweets of freedom. 
In ſhort, from ſuch an apparent contradiction in 
their national character, whoever contemplates 
their hiſtory, will be tempted to imagine that two 
diſtin& races of men had, inhabited by turns the 
ſame country. 

Nor is there a leſs ftriking variety in the 1 
grees of conſequence and conſideration, poſſeſſed 
by Sweden at different periods among foreign 
powers. Now burſting from obſcurity, we behold 
her preſcribing laws to the firſt potentates : we 
perceive her armies, in imitation of the Goths 
their anceſtors, over-running kingdoms and em- 
Pires, depoſing monarchs and beſtowing crowns. 
We next view her funk into oblivion, if not con- 
tempt : her conqueſts reſtored, her forces with- 
drawn, we find the conſequence ſhe had acquired 
as momentary, as her progreſs had before been 
5 0 
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The fuperior genius of ſome of her monarchs, 
the bravery, the hardineſs, and above all the diſ- 
cipline of her ſoldiery, on many occaſions infured 
a degree of ſucceſs to her arms, of which there 
ate few examples in the hiſtories of other coun- 
tries. Her efforts, whenever ſhe exerted herſelf, 
were violent, and often irreſiſtible ; but as they 
vere diſproportioned to her reſources, they ſerved 
rather to exhauſt her ſtrength at home, than 1n- 
cteaſe her dominion abroad. | 
From the moſt brilliant vifories the rape 
* little but honour; and after the moſt important 
conqueſts, ſhe was frequently obliged in the end 

to content herſelf with her native rocks. 


The Swedifh hitory may be divided into three 


The gart, bo Waste at the anne which 
placed Guſtavus Vaſa on the throne 1523, 
The ſecond reaches from that event to the 
death of Charles XII. in 17183 the third from 
that period to the late revolution in 1773. 
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Containing a review of the government, nt 
manners of the Swedes, during the firſt of theſe pe- 
 Viods. 


F 8 that moſt of he governments in 
Europe had begun to acquire a certain de- 
gree of ſtability, that of Sweden ſtill continued in 
the moſt fluftuating ſtate. The kingdom was 
torn by civil difſentions, waſted by internal wars, 
and ſucceſſively a prey to the uſurpations of fo- 
reigners, the ambition of its nobles, and the ty- 
ranny of its ſovereigns. 

In other countries the abuſes of the feudal ſy- 
ſtem had been corrected or removed. The riſe 
and progreſs of commerce had in theſe, given 
to the bulk of the people, a conſequence and con- 
fideration that enabled them in a great degree to 
ſhake off the yoke of the feudal barons, and to 

acquire that rank in ſociety of which they had 
been ſo long and ſo unjuſtly deprived. In 
proportion as the rights of the people were aſ- 
certained, the royal authority became fixed on 
a more permanent foundation: from elective, 
the crown was rendered hereditary ; and as the 
minds of men grew more enlightened, ideas of 
public good, a ſenſe of n and the love of or- 
der began to prevail. 
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But theſe great changes in the policy and man- 
ners of moſt of the European nations, begun 
among them at the commencement of the twelfth 
century, did not take place in Sweden till towards 
the middle of the ſixteenth : ſo that even ſo late as 
at that period, ſhe preſented to, the reſt of Europe 
a ſtriking picture of the diſorders, confuſion, and 
_ anarchy, to which all its inhabitants had been 

formerly expoſed, | 

The whole hiſtory therefore of the gh un- 
der review, furniſhes only a detail of inteſtine 
commotions, rebellions, and revolutions, accom- 
panied by all the calamities which theſe neceſſa- 

_ rily carry in their train, 

Though perhaps it will not prove a rack 
taſk, to look back and contemplate ſcenes of ſa 
_ difagreeable a nature, yet it is amidſt the con- 
fuſion and diſorders there exhibited, that we are- 
to ſearch for the origin of the late Swediſh form 

of government. It is there we ſhall diſcover the 
genius and national character of the Swedes, and 
in them the true ſources of the revolutions to 
which their country has ever been ſo ſubject. It is 
there too we ſhall find, however remote they may 
appear, ſome of the cauſes of the aſtoniſhing fa- 
cility with which the laſt was accompliſhed, 

When we take a view of the Swediſh form of go- 
vernment, during the period we are treating of, 

we ſhould at firſt ſight be apt to give it the pre- 

ference over any other at that time known. 
Inſtead of the rigour of an oppreſſiye ariſto- 

cracy, conſpicuous wherever the feudal ſyſtem pre- 


Ns vailed, 
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yailed, we perceive a conſtitution in which the 
body of the people poſſeſſed a ſhare ſo conſidera- 
ble as to render them in a great degree independent 
of their ſuperiors. 

We perceive the ſupreme power neither lodged 
in the hands of one, nor divided between the ſo- 
vereign and a few haughty barons, whilſt an ab- 


15 Jeet dependence was the portion of the reſt of the 


nation; but placed, where it ought to be, in the 
States General of the kingdom, 

Into theſe all ranks of men were admitted ; and 
the meaneſt peaſant, through his repreſentative; as 
well as the proudeſt noble, bore a part in the le- 
giſlature of his country, The ſtates were com- 
poſed of four orders; thoſe of the nobility, the 
clergy, the burghers, and the peaſants, While 
they were aſſembled, the power of the ſove- 
reign was in a manner ſuſpended, or appeared 
' loſt in theirs; and after their ſeparation, a ſenate, 
in whom great authority was veſted, ſtill continued 
to act as the guardians of public liberty. * 

Such were the outlines of this - conſtitution, 
which, when viewed at a diſtance, like a- palace 
the walls of which only are finiſhed, forms a fine 
object, but upon a nearer inſpection, we find it 
anſwers none of the purpoſes we were taught to 
expect from its appearance. Accordingly the in- 
ternal government of Sweden was, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, more turbulent, more expoſed to 
diſorder, anarchy, and confuſion, than that of any 
other country in Europe. 


Many 
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Many circumſtances * concurred to produce | 


theſe effects in Sweden, and to prevent that civi- 
Hfation of manners from taking place there, which 
muſt neceſſarily precede any improvement in go- 
vernment. 1ſt. Previous to the eſtabliſhment of 
the communication which commerce opens be- 


- tweeti the moſt diſtant countries, Sweden was, 
from her northern ſituation, in a great degree ſhut 


out from the reſt of the world: and if the Swedes 
were, on this account, exempted from taking any 


part in thofe quarrels, in which the reſt of Europe 


was continually involved; they were likewiſe de- 
prived of the advantages they might have reaped 
from an intercourſe with nations, which had fo 
conſiderably got the ſtart of them in the pro- 
greſs they had made towards refinement. The 
Ruſſians certainly could not, on the one hand, con- 
tribute to civilize them, whilſt their conſtant wars 


with the Danes, a people as barbafous as themſelves, 


ſerved only, on the other, to increaſe their natural 


ſerocity. adly, The nature of their country, 


as well as that of their climate, are likewiſe very 
obvious cauſes of the wild licentious ſpirit which 
difllagnnibed, theſe people. 

Were the climate is temperate, and the fol 
fercile, they invite to agriculture, by rendering 
the life of a huſbandman both pleaſant and profi- 
table. Agriculture contributes greatly to ſoften 
the manners of thoſe who apply themſelves to it, 
and has a natural tendency to promote the love of 


| oh and W among mankind: it diſpoſes 
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them to peace, at without it, he who cultivates 
his land, cannot hope to reap the fruits of his la- 
bour. For the ſame reaſon, it introduces among 
men, all thoſe ideas concerning the ſecurity of pri- 
vate property and the rights of individuals, which 
form the baſis of civil focieties: Where therefore 
the climate is rigorous and the "ſoil - barren, as in 
Sweden, the progreſs of the inhabitants Towards 
civiliſation will be proportionably ſlow. * 
The Swedes were however by theſe e 
| inured to hardſhips, which rendered their minds 
daring, and their bodies vigorous. i607 
The firſt infpired them with a bow enges 
Junge, whi which the- latter enabled them to preſerve; 
Diſcouraged by the nature of the climate, they 
neglected agriculture; and the immenſe. woods 
which: cover the face of their country, abounding 
with game, afforded them a means of ſubſiſtence 
by hunting, more ſuitable to their genius than the 
milder occupations of huſbandry. 
eee 
have contributed to maintain them in their native 
ſtate of barbariſm. That love of change and 
reſtleſneſs of diſpoſition which are the natural con- 
ſequences of it, are conſpicuous in the conduct of 
the Swedes, through all the early periods of their 
hiſtory ; and were no conſiderable ſources of the 
convulſions which ſo often ſhook the ſtare, = 
It is true indeed, that the more ſouthern pro- 
vinces of Sweden, were neither unfertile nor altos 
gether uncltivated. But as theſe were continually 
2 their maſters, ſometimes belonging to 
the 
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the Swedes, ſometimes: to the Danes, they were 
a:$onſtant- ſubject of contention between the two 
nations, and as conſtantly the ſeat of war. This 
circumſtanee muſt therefore have in a great mea- 
ſure eounteracted, among the inhabitants of theſe 
provinces, the tendency which their applying 


_ - themſelves to agriculture would otherwiſe have 


had towards ſoftening their · manners. Such an 
effect could hardly be expected to have become 
either general, or of long continuance, in a coun- 
try where every: peaſant was a ſoldier, and obliged 
to uſetthe ſword more frequently than the plough. 
Adly. From what has been ſaid in the preceding 
article, it is evident, the peaſants of Sweden muſt 
have been poſſeſſed of the utmoſt ee of inde- 
pendency. mira ar bod 1; een ebenen 
11 Ifiee take a comparative view oP e ſtate of 
5 ſociety i in Europe previous tothe thirteenth and 
föourteenth centuries; we ſhall percelve the condi- 
tion of the Swediſn peaſantry was totally different 
from that of the ſame order of men, in other Eu- 
ropean countries. In theſe they were redueed to 
the moſt abject ſtate of ſervitude; and were not 
only deſtitute of any weight or influence in the 
government, but were, for the moſt kart 46 
prived of the natural rights: of mankind. - 5 
ln Sweden, on the contrary, — 800 
not content themſelves with having preſerveũ their 
independency, and with poſſoſſing the peculiar 
privilege of ſending: deputies of their own* body 
td the States General of the kingdom; but they 
likewiſe frequently aſſumed to themſelves the di- 
912 rection 


TE; 


rection of public affairs; took the lead in every 


revolution; and ſeemed to act on all occaſions as 
a diſtinct body, which had views and intereſts of 
its own, ſeparate from thoſe of. e 48 
of the ſtate. 


It might naturally be maui) * 5 | 


tee wauld have reſulted to liberty, and con- 


ſequently to ſociety, from the bulk of the people's - 


being poſſeſſed of ſo much weight and influence: 
but the ſame cauſes to which they owed their im- 
portance, not only rendered them incapable i of 
making a right, but for the moſt 1 I'S 
them to make a wrong uſe of it. n 

To their mode of life! they were er for 
hes ſpirit, ' with which they: oppoſed: every inva- 
ſion: of their rights. And if the Swediſh mo- 
narchs appear ſeldom to have been awed into a 
reſpect for privileg which the fierce diſpoſition 
of their ſubjects ended it ſo dangerous to attack 
at leaſt, it was on this account that their attempts 
to invade them, ſeldom proved ſucceſsful in the 


end. But this mode of life, at the ſame time, 
communicated to the people an impatience of 


control, and fierceneſs of manners; that were in- 


compatible with any regular governmentꝰ, and 


equally 
* Err 25. 


* The anciche law in Sweden, which Gdained that a 
or the whole, of the houle of any one who had 1 ano- 
ther ſhould be pulled down, and burned, i in proportion to the 
injury fuſtained by the party aggrieved; furniſhes : a ſtriking 
proof of the unſettled ſtate of the government, which was ob- 
| ligd to have recourſe to ſuch an expedient, This law 
has 


fn 


nene, any effectual meaſures, to prevent or 
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equally repugnant to every principle of teal fie 
dom. If at one time, it inſpired them with a 


ſpirit of reſiſtance, . calculated to preſerve their li- 


berty; at another, by plunging them into anar- 
chy, it expoſed them to the loſs of it. When 
they delivered themſelves from the oppreſſion of 
the few, they became expoſed to the licentiouf · 


nis of the many: and continually fluctuating be- 


tween theſe two extremes, they never once ſtop- 
pod at any intermediate point, where a balance 
might have been' eſtabliſhed between their rights 


| and the prerogative: of their ſovereign. ' Ignorant 


of the true nature of liberty, as well as of that of 
government, they neither perceived the neceſſity 
¶ ſuch-a ballance, nor did they poſſeſs. ſkill to 
kane formed one if they had. Ihcapable of fore- 
Gight;'and rouſed only by what they felt, they op- 
poſed the monarch, but ba how to limit 
che regal authority: and in all their ſtruggles, 
there ſeemed-rather to be a perſonal quarrel be- 
teen the king and the people, than a contention 
between the popular branches oy the J age 


and the crown. 


nion to bl to PR: or judpwent 


J ns + neck efche ages and ig- 
narance of the age in which it was enacted; but it may with 
more juſtice he attributed to the difficulty of ſeizing, rh per/a 
of an offender, among a people ſo little accuſtomed to order 
and. ſubordination, Tr was, therefore, in that part of his pro- 
| only which Barn equld be 

MF paniſbing kin. 


- 
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2 oppoſe 


e 
oppoſe the conſtant endeavours of their ſprereigns 


to acquire abſolute power, could not he — 


from men like theſe. 

When they ſought redreſs of ther grievances, 
their temporary efforts to obtain it, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by that raſh zeal and blind impetyoſity, 
which characteriſe the proceedings of all irregular 
and tumultuous aſſemblies of men; and which 
ſeldom fail to defeat the very ends they haye in 
view : the oppreſſor, indeed, often fell a ſacri- 
fice to their reſentment ; bpt as they deglected to 
guard againſt the oppreſſion, ſubſequent, princes 
were almoſt ſure to give them the ſame cauſes of 
complaint, and to co them to. have recourſe 
to the ſame mode of ck 

A ftriking proof. of the unſettled face of the 
government of the Swedes, and of the violence to 
which both king and people muſt frequently have 
had recourſe, is to be found in an ancient cuſtom of 
theirs; that whenever one of their monarchs had 
occaſion do paſs through A province, the inhabi- 
rants, before they would ſuffer him to enten it, 
compelled him to give hoſtages for the ; ſecurity. of 
their privileges; and he in return received the 
ſame from them for the ſafety of his perſon f. 

"Whilſt ſuch mutual jealouſies ſubſiſted heryern 
- a Swediſh monarch and his people; hill neither 


1 80 tenacious were the Swedes of this cuſtom, #24 
wald, who reigned about the SES, of the thirteenth cen - 
tury, loſt his crown and life for not * with it. 
Borix. p. 246, 
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is prerogatives, nor their. rights were aſcertained, | 

and force alone decided their differences; it was 
not extraordinary that a ſpirit of oppreſſion ſhould 
have marked the conduct of the one; or that a 
proneneſs to revolt ſhould have diſtinguiſhed 
Mae of the other. 


Here it may very an be aſked, Whence 


_ * aroſe,” during the period we are treating of, this 
' ftriking ſuperiority diſcernible in the condition of 

. . the' Swediſh peaſantry, when compared to that of 
the great body of th, 7 in other countries 


of Ediope? -/- , 


The nature of the ſoil 400 climate of S 
partly accounts for it: but this. was neither the 
only, nor the principal ſource of it. 


After the deſtruction of the Roman empire by 


the invaſion of the northern barbarians, theſe hav- 
ing eſtabliſhed themſelves on its ruins, and taken 
poſſeſſion of the countries they had ſubdued, did 
not exterminate, but aſſociated with ſuch of the 


ancient inhabitants as remained after the conqueſt, 
and even divided the lands with chem i in certain 


proportions t. nnn, 


If, therefore, we take a view of che late of 
Europe at that time, we ſhall perceive the Goths 
or Vandals, Huns or Saxons, &c. ſpread | over 
the whole face of it. 

But then the native countries of theſe * 
rians, which were thoſe ſituated to the North, 6 


were inhabited. only by themſelves, vichour, any 
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jatermixture of another people; * whereas the 
Southern parts of Europe, which, had before been 
under che dominian of the Romans, were in the 
joint poſſeſſion of the Barbarous nations, and of 
their on ancient inhabitants. Thus, in the lat- 
ter, we diſcover two diſtin& people, via. the con - 
querors, and the conqueted, occupying at once 
—— In the former, on the contra- 
ry, we meet. only with the remaining part of thoſe 
fierce inhabitants, who, perhaps, leſs enterprizing 
than their countrymen, inſtead. of ſallying forth 
in queſt of new ſettlements,” had cantinued at 
home contented with their native foreſts. 5 
Here then a very important diſtinction his been 
| 6 which I think will ſerve ſufficiently to ex- 
plain, why the bulk of the people in Sweden con- 
tinued free, at the ſame time that all the lower 
claſſes of men in other countries, Ska into ſer⸗ 
vitude. 201 7 
Such parts of the Northern nations as fads re- 
mained at home, it is to be preſumed, preſerved 
their ancient cuſtoms and government: but thoſe 
who had acquired new poſſeſſions, in 'which' the 
former inhabitants ſtill continued to reſide, were 
under the neceſſity of deviſing ſonie expedient, 
which would enable them 10 guard againſt ſur- 
prize, and ſecure them from the ſudden attacks; 
to which ſuch a ſiruation muſt naturalhy haye ex- 

poſed them. 5 
This it was that gave riſe to the 3 item, 2 
which we find eſtabliſhed by theſe bold-invaders, 

whezever they. ſettled. 


KE A ſyſtem 
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A nem fo peculiarly adapted to th&eircums 
ſtances in which they then found theraſelves; to 


thoſe:circumſtatices obviouſſy owed ĩts birth : nor 


is it at All probable; that [rhe feudal ſyſtetn was 
known to any of theſe people; 1 
emigrations from their ſeveral countries 5. 

— K— reduce 


the vanquiſhed inhabitants of the countries ſeized 


upon by the northern intruders, to that wretched 
ſtate of ſlavery inte which the great body of the 
people ſhortly ſunk, wherever it was introduced 


yet it had an almoſt.unavoidable e i 


duce that effect. 

A its — in ends 10 
the object of all its regulations, was the preſerva- 
tion of that conqueſt. It would, therefore, have 


been highly impolitie in the new proprietors of 
countries, the ancient inhabitants of which were 


fill, ves Deren ee d Ne to 


* 


4 amen is no e any juttacdn in Sava dans to 


the feudal, till the year 824; when Brant Anund eauſed ſome 


lands to be,cleared of the woods and. cultivated, which he 
gave, to bis ſubjefts, On, « coi they ſhould ſerre him in 
the wars on horſeback, or pay a certain tribute. Hence 
the peaſants in Sweden were of immediately to the 
king, and che nobles Rad conſequently no vaſſils, till 
res. theſs, Fiefs, un they may not improperly be called, 
E. were alienated from the crown. and fell into 

But this was near three centuries, after the de» 

—_ 1 the Roman empire, and, .conſequently, a conſi- 
Aut ne af the ada hien had been eftabliſhed in 
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have ſuffeted theſe to be in a condition to diſturb 
them, If the vanquiſhed people were allowed £0 
cultivate the lands that had been allotted to them, 
it was all they could expect; and as the uſe of arms 
would certainly have been denied them, agricul- 
ture would have become their only occupation. 

When we conſider, therefore, the encroaching 
| ſpirit which ever attends thoſe who are poileſl ee 

of power; that here there was, on the one hand, 
a body of men neceſſatily defenceleſs, whilſt their 
fierce conquerors were, on the other, ee armed 
and prepared for action: when we reflect too on 
the contempt, in which, during thoſe martial 
ages, every man was held who was not 4 ſoldier ; 
that among the ancient Germans, who diſdained 
every occupation but that of war, agriculture was 
left entirely to their Naves* ; it will not, 1 think, 
appear extraordinary, if they ſoon conſidered, and 
treated as ſuch, all thoſe who applied thenaſclyes 
to it. | 
Even if any of their own people were, con- 
trary to the ideas which generally prevailed among 
them, induced by the fertllity of their newly-ac- 
quired poſſeſſions, to apply themſelves to huſban- 
dry; and, inſtead of holding their lands by mili- 
tary ſervice, to return. certain quantities of corn 
or cattle to their ſuperior lotd, they were ſoon re- 
duced to a ſtare little different from that ol 


ſlavery f. 
Fac. de. nor. Ger. 
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ISNT. 
co in France, towards the commencement 
of the firſt race of kings, there was an infinite 
number of freemen, both among the Franks and 
the Romans; yet the ſtate of villanage increaſed 
to that degree, that at the beginning of the third 
race, not only all the huſbandmen were become 
bondmen 4, but we find alſo, that at the ſame pe- 
riod, almoſt all the inhabitants of towns likewiſe 
were in the ſame ftate : as theſe were for the moſt 
part Romans, this too is a proof, that though the 
; vanquiſhed were not immediately reduced by their 
conquerors to a ſtate of flavery, yet from the na- 
ture of their Hrvation, they inſenſibly funk 1 into it 
-afterwards. 
Now as in Sweden, neither the ſoil nor the 
climate were favourable to agriculture ; | as its in- 
habĩitants were compoſed but of one nation, among 
whom there were neither conquerors nor conquer- 
ed; fo thoſe cauſes which in other countries had 
contributed to reduce the major part of. their inha- 
bitants to the 1 of the reſt, did not exiſt 
among them. 
It is true that the northern nations had their 
. "flaves, previous to the invaſion of the Roman em- 
Pire; ; but they were few in number, and compoſed 
of ſuch of their own people as had forfeited their 
Liberty by various means; of ſuch as had been 
made priſoners in battle, or had committed 
certain crimes, or had fold themſelves; a prac- 


tice not - uncommon Ing cheſe ern 
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Hence they did not, properly ſpeaking, form a 
diſtinct race of men, as muſt happen when one 
nation becomes enſlaved by another; and conſe- 
quently, as the line drawn between them and their 
maſters was not ſo diſtinct as in the other caſe, 
neither was it ſo difficult for them to recover their 
freedom. . Beſides, as they were chiefly. employed 
in the cultivation of the land, it follows, that where 
the ſoil. was leaſt favourable to agriculture, ſuch 
ſlaves were leaſt wanted. Accordingly they were 
enfranchiſed in Sweden carlier perhaps than in any 
other part of Europe *, . Towards the middle of 
the thirteenth century, Birgis Jarl rendered it un- 
lawful for any Swede to ſell himſelf; and in the 
year 1335 the ſtate of ſlayery was altogether abo- 
liſhed there by an ordinance of Magnus Ladulas. 

Ath, The want of great cities in Sweden was 
likewiſe no inconſiderable ſource. of the diſorder 
and confuſion which reigned ſo long | in that king- 
dom. 
Commerce is a . means of Chains che 
manners of a martial people, and of correcting the 
fierceneſs of that military. ardour which renders 
them equallyfond of arms, and averſe to every other 
occupation. Commerce preſents new objects to 
the inclinations; and paſſions, of mankind. By 
placing the productions of various climates and 


in Denmark, Poland, parts of Benden and . 
other countries, where agriculture was more folluwed, the 
{laves have never been enfranchiſed, which is the ne wo 
peaſants of thoſe counties are all Bend. 

ein. g. 33½᷑ & nn oy alu 
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eountties within their reach, they acquire a reliſh 
for what they had no conception of before; with 
that relifti they acquire'too a taſte for arts for- 
merly unknown to them; and as they apply them 
ſelves to theſe, their attachment to their ancient 
mode of life muſt likewiſe decreaſe. But there is 
a ſtill more important conſequence attendant on 
commerce : as it neteſſarily afſembles mankind'to- | 
gether, it becomes the principal cauſe of the riſe 
and growth of cities ] and conſequently the chief 
means of introducing among them a regular form. 
of government, Without this it is impoſſible for 5 
any numbers of men to live together; and there · 
fore where ſuch numbers are aſſembled it is, that 
a ſenſe of juſtice, the love of order, and deſire of 
public tranquillity, firſt begin to prevail. It is 
obviady therefore how much the want of great we 
ties in Sweden muſt haye retarded the progreſs of 
proyements in any & thoſe points. This want, 
. to that of trade, may be placed among the 
many diſydvantages reſulting to Sweden from her 
porthern ſituation, and the nature of her foil and 
| climate, As commerce was firſt introduced into 
Europe ' throug Italy, it was of courſe diffuſed 
among the other Evropean countries, in proportion 
to their vicinity'to” the ſhurce from whence it 
flowed.” But this was not all; thoſe countries fitue = 
aged in the temperaze parts of Europe, were like- 
wiſe the beſt calculated from the nature of theip. 
for the cftabliſhmene and cultivation 
of commerce among them. The rigour of the 
klimatf * ſoil of Sweden, were, 
122 on 


E 
on the contrary, by no means favourable to the 
rrogreſs of trade. 

The produce of their mines indeed, furniſhed 
the Swedes with materials for it: bur this branch of 
commerce, the only ohe to which they applied | 
themſelves, is perhaps too the only one that has 
no direct tendency to produce thoſe good effects, 
which may in general be aſcribed to the culti- 
vation of commerce; 10 mean the 1 improvement of 
manners and of goverhment. "The Hfe of a miner 
is not calculated, like the occupations purſued in 
towns, to | promote this end : trades and manufac- 
tures "make | men reſort to cities; but they are in 
general neceſſarily kept at a diſtance from them 
when employed in the working of mines; and 
they conſequentiy remain unacquainted with that 
fubordination and order, which in cities muſt 
in fore degree always prevail. Accordingly, ve we 
find the miners of yo were the molt 
part of the nation, the moſt ungovernable, : and ever 
among the foremoſt to 2 So ignorant were 
the Swedes of every ſpecies of manufacture, chat 
till towards the end of the fixteenth century, they 
did not even know how to work their dn i iron 
but the ore was carried to Dantzick and other 
parts of Pruffia, to be there forged into bars, 
And at what a low ebb the trade of Sweden muſt 
in general have been, may be ſeen from the ex- 
orbitant privileges Vaſa to 
he Lebens grape by een aſan 

Ih I have 
bh "Ther yet yy uot Heh cl 
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1 
4 be Pee, had occaſion to rake notice of the 
beneficial effects which have reſulted to govern- 
ment "from. the -preſentatives of cities gaining a 
place | in the Wee But though the Swediſh. 
cities hal early the privilege of ſending members 
to the Diets, yet the number of theſe was very 
inconſiderable, anda their influence there pro- 
| pottionably ſmall, . And as 5 little trade carried 
on in Sweden, was for the moſt part in the hands 
of foreigners *, they were bega ſo deeply i inter- 
eſted j in what related. to the ; government, of that, 
poultry as natives would have been, nor could it 
: Expedted they. would pay ſimilar attention to 
points in which they were not equally 8 | 
The "repreſentatives of the peaſants being pol- 
fel ed of. a ſeat at the Diets, was by no means an 
equiyalent for the want of a ſufficient number 
df che members ſent by cities, nor prodycive of 
the like elfedts. | 
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* When: -citizens acquired a voice in the. councik 
of. the it nation, they x muſt have retained jn their new 
cquelt ty of legiſlators, f the fame ideas which pre- 
K ied in "the, ee to which, they bes 
ons 
These ET have been of the moſt pacific na» 
ture; as "merchants are more intereſted in the 


trade” of thit kingdom: and tafily, that they might OY at 
Stockholm, Saderkopinz, Caltaar; and Aboo; ow . mn 
the citizens but with the peaſants, © '7 

.* Tnithe thirteenth century the inhabitants of the Swediſh 
kitten were moſtly Germans: and even among the magiſtrates 
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preſervation of public tranquillity than any other 
order of men; and, accuſtomed: to the ſubordi⸗ 


| nation and regular goyernment which take place 


in cities, they muſt have communicated to the Jo- 
giſlature, 1 in which' they bore a part, a ſpirit ſo1 
what ſimilar to that of which they nero theſe 
poſſeſſed. OJ 0.0 

On the contrary, the greater importance wa 
power the Swediſh peaſants obtained in the ſtate, 
the more turbulent” and diſorderly. they rendered 
the government. For that i impatience of reſtraint 
and ſpirit of independence, by which' they were 
diſtinguiſhed on all other occaſions, muſt have 
had an equal ——— on their conduct in their 


legiſfative capacity. 8:46 2 
5th, The Swediſh nobles were by! no means fs 
formidable to the kings of Sweden, as in other 


countries the feudal barons were to their mo- 


4 march. 


The former poſſeſſed Acer r tenitories 
wealth, hor exorbitant privileges, which enabled 
the latter to give law to their princes. ' The genius 
of the feudal ſyſtem naturally led to an ariſtocracy : 
it had accuſtomed men to behold extenſive do- 
mains, great riches, and conſiderahle authority, i in 
the poſſeſſion of a few: and as previous to the cor- 
ruprion of this ſyſtem, no vaſſal could legally di- 
miniſh the value of a fief, which at his death was 
to return to the ſuperior lord; ſo it happened 
here, as in many caſes where cuſtoms have been 
obſerved to continue long aſter the cauſes which 


| pave them birth have ceaſed, that after fiefs 
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became hereditary, the ſame ideas 4 
them intire fill prevailed. 

Hence proceeded the device of entails; : a con- 
| trance which put it out of the power of the poſ- 

terity. of thoſe who were poſſeſſed of ſuch fieſz, to 
glienace any part of what was conſidered by them 

ay neceſfary ta ſupport * dignity of a a 

" In Sweden, on the ; „ vn⸗ 
known there till the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, when Eric, the ſon. of Guſtavus Vaſa, firſt 
created. counts, and barons ; ſo were, the Swedes 
alike ignorant of catails ; among them it had ever 
been the cuſtom to make equal diviſions, of the 
property of the father among the children > the 
eldeſt ſon wag nat on account. of primegeniture 
coed. ns Dep Hey nor indeed did 
there appear any rcaſon a differenee ſhould be 
= in his favour, ſinee the 15 enjoyed by the 
father deſcended to arg his children alike. This 
prociple was carried, {. far aß to be extended 
ven to the crown; and the kingdom became fre- 
guently diyided among the ſons of the laſt king ; 
W. ach, contributed not a little to increaſe the diſ- 
an and confuſion into which! it was at al times 


too apt to be plunged. 
It is evident, the aboye-mentioned cuſtora n. ne⸗ 


| by large eltates. from continuing long i in the ſame 
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hands. It certainly occalloned a more equal di. 
frribution of property among the whole order r of 
the nobles ; but as it rendered the payer' of indivi- 
duals of that order very inconfiderable, it may be 
. ſeo of ho Intl of 


the government of Sweden. bart 
dered a baron the little tyrant of his on demaltt; 
ſerved likewiſe to eonttoul the authorlty ef his 
field. And as it was the intereſt of theſe potent 
chiefs to make common cauſe againſt the crown, 
any attack of the latter upon the privileges of the 
former, was ſure to meet with . — 
— were compelled ——— if not — — 

leaſt apparently eontent with the degree of power 
their object, they had recourſe to an indirect and 
concealed policy, which would not alarm the jea- 

otions. | | 
": But the caſe was feeds ett with the Seim 


the rights of their ſubje cs, no immediate 
preſented. itſelf to their deligns. There was no 

on the watch, as well as prepared to oppoſe them, | 

like that of the feudal barons in other — 
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ee of liberty indeed exiſted in the 
nation, but che difficulty lay in directing this ſpi- 
rit. The peaſantry, for the moſt part independent 
of the noble, wete not, like che vaſſals of a cliief · 
tain, compelled to follow a ſtandard that was to 
lead them againſt their ſovereign. Among the 
nobles ? the power and influence of each indivi- 
dual. were, from cauſes I haye already mentioned, 
ſa; inconſiderable, that a unõ˖,tõ of numbers of 
rights againſt the encroachments of the crown. 
— Butt,,muſt-haye been; 4 point of great difficulty 
40 have formed: a. well-compadted - confederacy, 
where ſo great a pumber-of members were neceſ- 
fary; and theſe ſa little accuſtomed to order and 
{uborgination..r: Beſidgs, from the nature of their 
gauntrx, covered with | rocks; and 
thinly-inhabited they were us live at ſo 
— yu a] diſtance from each other, that it 
uld have been, impoſſible for them to aſſemble 
— nn 
Was neceſſary : 11 
eee Swediſh eddie were 
not nar indeed eopid dex be, ſodeepiy increſted 


The power of the Swediſh nobles ſeems"to-haye _ 1 
its greateſt heighth towards $ the EA eee 


Aa ſurages If, in 1476, 
_ — was to be king over N Stk pants, or — — 
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in the permanency of their government as the few 
dal barons, whoſe poſſeſſions were ſo conſiderable, 
muſt have been in the preſervation of that conſti- 
tution by virtue of which they. enjoyed them. 
The poverty of the former made them 

as fond of changes in Which they, mig ht 55 
ſome advantage, as, the wealth and x 

the latter muſt have rendered: them Rae to 
ſuch changes. Hence the endeavours of the 
Swediſh monatchs to acquire a more abſolute 
power, did not in the beginning meet with that 

reſiſtance which was ſure to Attend ſimilar endea- 
vours of the feudal kings. For this purpoſe it 
was neceſſary that the ſpirit of the whole nation 
ſhould be rouſed 5 which ſeldom happened till 
their monarchs had perſiſted ſome time in the 
fame conduct. Beſides, the almoſt conſtant wars 
between Sweden and Denmark, placed their 
kings as conſtantly at the head hg army; Atic 
this not an army like that of a feudal mefiarcli, 
which was compoſed of ſoldiers who the vaſ- 
ſals of their reſpective chiefs, to only they 
thought themſelves bound to pay - obedience; 
but of men who acknowledged no fuperior lord 
but their king, and who conſequently were the 
more likely to be at his devotion. 

Hence the Swediſh monarchs not only To 
defiſted from their attempts to acquire arbitrary 
power, but alſo carried them on without diſguiſe'; 
attempts from which no example could deter, 
no danger intimidate” them; Not even the fate 
"of their immediate predeceſſors, who had perhaps 

4 forfeited 
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fare e e ar honing 
a fimilar conduct. From the commence- 
e of 
; Gultayyy Vac do the throne, the firſt obiect of 
| molt. all their Princes ſeems to have been to in- 
Ftesſe their power at the expence of the libertics 
NE and to augment” theit revenues by 
| e tates, 16 0 70 in direck violation of the 


| 5 9 Wi ſooner or later 
2 


fell a 2 to their ambition, 
vet a8 may of. them. exyoyed their uſurpations a 
conſiderable time, hefare the people were fuici- 
ently 8 10 ſhake off by force of arms the yoke 
hat had been impoſed on them; each allured bythe 
temporary Aft atages reſulting to his predeceſſors 
og theſe occalions, was apt 50 overlook. the fate 
which, had afrarwards attended them; and to flatter 
kimſelf eicher ahar he ſhould be more fortunate, 
or, that poſſcited af ſuperior abilities, he ſhould 
be able to ſucceed here they had failed. 
Bus if many circumſtances ſcemed to tempr 
every; Swediſh monarch, on his obtaining the 
IT to attack thoſe privileges of his ſubjects, 
Which cixcuraſcribed its authority within ſuch 
Iitnits; there were, likewiſe many cauſes 
which prevented ſuch. attacks from being sr 


Among, theſe, that of Smeden's continu: 
during all the period 1 — 
ſpeaking of, was one of the principal. 

30 Where the crown 1 is electixe, it is impoſible 
a ee to increaſe its e and 
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Hemible” à turbulent nobility, can be-purfued fo 
length of cim. N 

"ks reign is hardly ſufficient to effect a hangs 
of this nature, where the body of the people is 
| averſe to it; And the death of a prince, to whom tio 
ſucceſſor has been before appointed, neceſſirily puts 
2 ſtop to any meaſures however well conberted, 
that were calculated to eſtabliſh the authority of 
the ſovereign on a more ſolid foundation. 

Every new king on his election, was obliged to 
Fibſeribe to articles, which undid, at once; all that 
his predeceſſor had, during, perhaps, the courfe 
ot his life, been labouring to accompliſh ; 
which left him, in a manner, defficate of au- 


' The: jealouſy of the royal power among che 
Swedes, led them into an exceſs of precaution, 
which made them imagine they could never re- 
ſtrain it too much. A miſtaken policy which de- 
feats its own ends; for when reſtrictions are car- 
rie@ beyond à certain point, they become inſup- 
portable: | and, therefore, frequently prompt 
thoſe whom they are meant to' bind, to aim at the 

very objects, againſt their obtaining of which, 
theſe were defined tobe the barriers * 

The ſcantineſs'of the revenues of the Swediſh 
monarchs Ukewiſe formed to Jaconlierable Eck 
. 

Vnable to reward chelr albereis with tg Gre 
ring —.— of the crown, they, for that pure 

dee We ee ur d., fee gy 
Heorkes: hben they had thus gs" = 
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they mere, i in; deren nt — 


akin who, were Wen in propention. to 
the uncertainty of the tenure by which they held 
their power, had. no object in view but that of 
S theeſebyes 88, e as, they 
-,. Theſes. —. 4 3 bs ſovereign, 
in.the 8 of 5 0 however Wicdkgy 
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= Whilſt be, on n. hand; 2 by the 
ſhackles, which the jealouſy. of his ſubjects had 
impoſed upon him, was already but too well in- 
to follow counſels, which leder * 
es hopes of ſhaking them off. | 
But eſs: with, which the — 7 ond 
e theſe 6 by, . their 
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upon its qa i rn, to, which; a more 
cautious conduct | d artful policy would have in- 
ſured greater res But to purſue ſuch à con- 
7 2 gre. 8 9 . 
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pects will be enjoyed by his poſterity. Regard 
for his family will moderate his ambition, render 
him cautious in the carrying on of his deſigns, and, 
perhaps, inſpire him with a means of accompliſh- 
ing them, not the leſs ſure for being indirect. 

Unreſtrained by this motive, the Kings of 
Sweden, excepting in one or two inſtances, pur- 
ſued a contrary conduct. Scarcely were they ſeat- 
ed on the throne before they began to act in di- 
rect violation of the laws. But their ſchemes 
were concerted without judgement, and conducted 
without addreſs. They had recourſe to violence, 
where artifice ſhould have been employed; and 
they never failed to rouſe that jealous ſpirit in the 
nation,” which 1 was their buſineſs to have lulled 

tn 

Their fuccels was anſwerable to FE raſhneſs of 
their meaſures. The liberties of the Swedes, dur- 
ing the early period of their hiſtories, previous to 
the reign of Magnus Ladulas, though frequently 
endangered, could never be overturned by attacks, 
too open and direct not to render their tendency 
obvious; and too ill ſupported to overcome the 
ſpirit of oppoſition, which they vas, for that 
reaſon, ſure to create. 

- bthly. That order of men whoſe peculiar pro- 18 


vince it is to preach peace and concord to man- 


kind, were in Sweden often che chief authors of 
infurrections, and the perpetual promoters of civil 
diſſentions. During the early ages of chriſtianity, 
the ciergy had in all countries uſurped an autho- 
_— " claimed 3 inconſiſtent with 
AM : their 
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their functian. The ignorance and ſuperſtition of 


Hoſe times had rendered their parſans facredz and 


from Let yenergtion. in which they were held, 33 
well as from their inunepſe. property, à property 
ever increaſing, but incapable of being diminiſhed, 

y were: become in all the kingdom of Eurqpe 
che moſt potent body.in the ſtate. Great as their 
lt, fromm theſe cauſes, have euery-here 

been, the ſame cauſes ind. it fill more con- 


2 in Sweden, than in other counties, In 


theſe, great. part af che lands belonging | 

the laity,. was, in conſequence of being entails, | 

5 unalicnable, as well az thoſe. in the poſſeſſon 
the clergy. Hence the biſhops, although for 
the moſt, part the. temporal lards of cheir epiſcg · 


pal ſees, were not, on that account, more 


than many ſecular nobles ; and kind of balance 
ſubſiſted. Wee e ene Eb e 


Property 


In Sweden, an an * N xe lands of the 


| clergy were alone unalienable; ſuch as. were in 


che poſſeſſion of the laity, were, as has been he- 
E's obſerved, ſubject to be * and ler 
APY F of thoſe 


to w om they be K 
leſs numerous. KS ab vs What. a prodigious 
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and foldiers4 were the abettors of every faction; 
and even forgot their character ſo far, as frequent= 
A to appeat m at the hagd af their 

Here, indeed, was a power dich night effec= 
twally have oppoſed any atterapts of the Kings of 
Sweden upon the liberties of: the nation. A power, 
pot only confiderable, but permanent; alike pre- 
pared to receive or make an attack; and which 
might have been alone a ſufficient obſtacle to eve- 

ry unconſtitutional meaſure, or deſign to intro- 
| dos an arbitrary government. 

We behold, however, in the Swediſh biſhops, 
the ſtrenuous proteftors only of what they deemed 
tho rights of the church; we frequently perceive 
ence find them the affertors of public liberty, - 
The popith clergy, from their profeſſion of ee- 
libacy; farm an order of men in the ſtate, ſtill 


more diſtindt and ſeparate from the reſt of the na- 


tian, than even that of the military: the latter 
may, hy the ties of a family, be, in ſome mea- 
fure, linked to the body of ſociety, and have a 
general concern in the public welfare, indepen- 
dent of their partial intereſts as ſaldiers. But the 
caſe/ is otherwiſe with the former.” Among them 
the citizen is loſt in the prieſt; and the intereſts 
of the nation forgot in thoſe of the order. When, 
therefore, the Swediſh biſhops'oppoſeUtheir fove- 
reign, the good of the public was not even made 
e a pretext᷑ on the occa ion 

er A it 3 the 


licentious £ 
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licentious and turbulent ſpirit, by which all the 
_ Swediſh nobles were diſtinguiſhed, and which the 
wealth and power of theſe prelates furniſhed them 
more particularly with the means of gratifying * 
at others, it aroſe from an apprehenſion of a de- 
ſign in the crown, to recover the lands which pro- 
perly belonged to it, and which they had uſurped: 
But as long as they imagined themſelves ſecure, 
and that the ſovereign had the policy to court 
their friendſhip, he might, undiſturbed by them, 
have purſued any ſchemes of oppreſſion towards 
the reſt of his ſubjects, that he had ability to con- 
dud, or good fortune to render ſucceſsful; 

Thus, to take in at one view, the Shake Nate | 
of Sweden, during this period; we perceive a na- 
tion, all the orders of which openly aſpired at 
independence ; who, by their fierce and intracta- 
ble ſpirit, were rendered almoſt incapable of any 
political union; who, from a conſtitution, the 
ꝑreat object of which was political liberty, derived 
none of the advantages, which alone can render 
ſuch a conſtitution valuable. The ſole end of po- 
litical, being the ſecurity of civil liberty, the laws 
which give perſonal ſafety to individuals, and pro- 
rect private property, ought to be the fruits of a 
free government; but theſe were unknown in 
Sweden. The monarchical, ariſtocratical, and po- 
pular branches of the conſtitution being ill adapt - 
ed to each other, the limits of each undefined, 
and the rights of all unaſcertained, that concur- 
rence of the whole, neceſſary to give effect to the 
reſolutions of a part, 2 25 ſeldom or never be 
g E obtained ; 
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obtained ; and conſequently no proviſions could 
be made for the interior order and ern of 

e ee 
We find then Kings: ever violently: graſping at 
A power, their obtaining of which was as con- 
ſtantly, and with equal violence, oppoſed by their 
ſubjects. A reſtleſs and turbulent nobility, too 
jealous of each other to ſuffer-the title and dignity 
of King to be laid aſide ; too impatient of reſtraint 
to render the kingly office, when retained, of any 
uſe. A clergy, wealthy and potent, who were 
perpetually either the abettors of tyranny, or pro- 
moters of ſeditions and inſurrections, as it ſuited 
their intereſt.— A fierce and independent peaſan- 
try; without union among themſelves, and diſ- 
daining all ſubordination to ſuperiors; obſtinately 
bent to defend privileges and cuſtoms which were 
incompatible with any regular government; and 
the burghers, the only order of men inclined to 
promote public tranquillity, few in number, and 
held in little eſtimation. Such was for the moſt 
part, the ſtate of Sweden, before, and at the com- 
mencement of the ſixteenth century. With fo 
many ſources of diſorder and confuſion, it cannot 


appear extraordinary, that the kingdom ſhould _ 


have been the conſtant ſeat of civil wars,” and ter 
volutions; of anarchy or oppreſſion. 
Miſerable as the ſituation of this 0 muſt | 
ever have been, it was rendered ſtill more ſo by 
an event which took place there in the year 138 5. 
+ This was the famous treaty of Calmar ; deſign- 
ed 0 eſtabliſh «laſting union of the three Nor- 
F 3 | thern 


| 
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thera nations, but but, Which, on the bentrary, 


proved the facal cocalion of the moſt bloody wars, 
and tragical events to be found in the nen of 
any people, 

Inorderto comprehend wha originally ih | 
to this tteaty, it will be neceſſary to take n view 


col ſome of the tranſactions of the preceding reighs. 


Magnus Ladulas, crowned in 1276, feems to 


| have been the. firſt king of Sweden who purſuet! a 


regular ſyſtem to increaſe his authority, aud who 
had recourſe to policy, where violence had ſo vf. 
ten failed. That his ;predeceſfors had poſſeſſed 


ſo inconſũderable a ſhate of power, was as much 


owing to their poverty as to any other cauſe. 
Magnus, therefore, made the augrnentation of 
che revenues of the ctown his firſt object. Motiven 
of ambition would have heen alone ſuſicient dd 
have prompted him to this; but he had likewiſe 
other inducements, perhaps, equally powerful. 
He was poſlefied of a diſpoſition generous to an 


extreme and a taſte for magnificence-with which 


the Swediſh monarchs ſeemed to have been hitherto 


unacquainted. By theſe Magnus was hurried into 


expences which the royal income was by no means = 
calculated to ſupporty but which it muſt have 

been highly mortifying to à prince of his temper 
to have been compelled to retrench. However, da 


nccornpliſn his point, he did not follow the etam- 


ple of ſormer kings. The rock they had ever ſplit 
upon, was chat ef attempting to impoſe taves 
without the conſent of their ſubjects, and to levy 


5 wan vy force, Rent ad tent 
e 0 | peared 
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peared to them the moſt ſummary method. of 
railing a temporary ſupply. It was Lo vary that 
which was belt ſuited to the genius ces; 
Who, more accuſtomed to act than to th 7 2 
ſeldom capable of forming any of thoſe 1 
which are the reſult of much att and deliberation, 
But, if it was the molt ſpeedy, it was at the ſame 
time the moſt dangerous method, ant general 
occaſioned the ruin of thoſe monarchs who 
adopted it. Magnus, perhaps the ableſt prince 
who had ever fat on the Swediſh throne, could not 
fail to perceive this, and to regulate his condudt 
| accordingly. 14 
He knew the Swedes had at all times x Pein pe- 
cullarly averſe to taxes, and were equally appre- 
henſive of that increaſe of the influence of the 
crown, which would be the necellary conſeyuefice 
of any augmentation of its income, To obviate 
the oppoſition to his deſigns which he had reaſon 
to expect on both theſe accounts, he reſolyed i in 
the firſt place to find ſome expedrent of railing a 
revenue without the impoſition of taxes; and, in 
the next, to acquire fo far the confidence of * | 
people, thar they ſhould not be afraid of truſting 
him with a revenue fo acquired, | 

Poſſeſſed of all the art and policy requilite to 
conduct with caution and ſecrecy the plan he had 
ſormed againſt their liberties, he was the more 
dangerous, from having, at the ſame time, a ſufficient 
number of good qualities to conentate * 
fections. If he gave occaſion to awaken the j 
| louſy of his ſubjects, he likewiſe won upon thi 
F4 | hearts; 
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hearts; ſo chat their judgment of his conduct be- 
came. biaſſed by their attachment to his perſon. 

- Conſcious of the influence of the clergy over 
the minds of the people, Magnus applied himſelf 
- moſt affiduoyſly to gain that body of men over to 
his intereſt, He paid his court to the monks, by 
founding a number of monaſteries ; and to the 
| biſhops, by affecting to place the greateſt confi- 
dence in them, and by beſtowing upon them the 
firſt offices of the ſtate ®. | ; 

When this artful monarch had by theſe means 
created in the nation a diſpoſition which he judged 
favourable to his deſigns; haying convened the 
States of Stockholmf, he repreſented to them the 
ſcantineſs of the revenues of the crown, which he 
alledged were totally inſufficient to ſupport the 
dignity of a ſoyereign. And fo great was his in- 
fluence over the members who compoſed the 
ſtates, that after three days deliberation, the whole 
convention voted him all the mines of Sweden and 
Gothland, the produce of the four great lakes 2, 
to which they added the incomes of all the fiefs I, 
alienated from the crown by former kings, when 
the leaſes in being expired d, Thus Magnus at 
one ſtroke rendered himſelf independent of bi. 


people ; ; who, YA they 1 were ſo laviſh 1 __ 
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grants to the crown, forgot to have them accom- 
panied by proviſions for the ſecurity of their liber- 
ties. So that here was laid the foundation. of a 
power, the weight of which was afterwards moſt 
ſeverely felt by the Swedes, under ee 

monarchs. 
But beſide the augmenting of his revenue, in 
which we perceive Magnus ſucceeded ſo well, this 
prince had another object in view, of equal im- 
portance towards eſtabliſhing his authority on a 
more ſolid foundation: this was, the humbling 

of his nobles, 
He had obſerved that though the nomination to 
the dignity of a ſenator, and the diſpoſal of the 
other great offices in the kingdom, were branches 
of the royal prerogative; yet they had added but 
little to the power of his predeceſſors. Theſe of- 
fices approached too near to the royal dignity, 
where the authority of kings was ſo much hmited 
as in Sweden, and rendered thoſe who poſſeſſed 
them, the rivals rather than the ſubjects. of their 
rince. The reaſon of this was, that though the 
ing could make a ſenator, the ſtates only could 
depoſe him. Whoever, therefore, became a mem- 
ber of the Senate, was immediately rendered inde- 
pendent of his ſovereign. Hence, the very per- 
ſons whom the king had raiſed to power and 
conſequence, frequently employed them againſt 
himſelf. As they had nothing farther to hope or 
to fear from him, they could have no private inte- 
reſt in promoting, but would on the contrary, 
from the EPL) of independence, and love of free - 
| dom 


„ 
dom common to all the Swedes, oppoſe afty de- 
S the liberties of his | 


os Juan this, Magnus boldly hazasded 4 
5 which a prince of leſs popularity dert riot 
have ventured. He had married Hidwig, aig 
cer of the Duke of Holſtein, and was the 15 

King of Sweden Who formed alliahees wich fortigh 
powers. Relying bn the affiſtanee he might re. 
| beive from theſe, he reſolved to beftow fortie of 
the great offices of the ſtate upon foreigners. He 
even went ſo far, as to introduce many into the 

ſenate. As theſe had no weight or inftüence in 
the nation, but what they derived from their 
maſter, and poſſeſſed no intereſt ſeparate from his, 
he was fure chat the power with which he ehrruſted | 
them would never be made uſe of to poſe his 
will. Such a conduct was a Jireft violation of the 
laws of the team; and could not fall to excite 
the utmoſt degree of inchgnation and reſentment 

among the Swediſh nobles, But Magnus, ſecure 
of the affeckionz of the bocly of his people, and 
likewiſe powerfully ſupported from 750557 paid 
little attention to the murmurs and diſcontents of 
his nobility... | 

Their haughty ſpirit « elif we however, pa- 

tiently ſubmit to what they conſidered a às the high- 
eſt of indignities. Unfortunately this precipitat- 
ed them into a meaſure, which only ſerved to > al ” 
the kin 2 new and plauſible pretext. for pu 
the de igns be had formed againſt. FE Ns 
additional vigour. MR. can exhibit a more 8 
|  Ariking 


3 
ariking picture bf the - ſavage Temper of thofe 
times, than the methods taten by the Swedim 
nobles upon this er rwe dees 
grievance they.complained of. i 10 5. 


The queen going inte Gothland to hr 
father, was attended by many of the Holſteigtrs, 


rents... "This prefered the latter with an oppot- 
tunity they had long wiſhed for. They reſolver] 
to way-lay her _mgjcſty on ber journey, hoy 
N all the foreig gners 1 OI A VEG 
They ſpared only the Ts of the duke, father to the 
15 who had herſelf the good 23 to make 


Rs the reluctänce with which al nations are 


apt to dehold foreigners advanced among, them 
to polts of hotiour and profit, it is probable that 
chis — did Ae, excite in the Swedes that 
which its barbarity might Henke 
have bd. Magnus, however, wis determined 
do puniſn with the utmoſt feverity fo arroctoys an 
dFence. | But in this he was obliged to 
with caution; and to employ his uſual addrefs. | 
Having dy the moſt artful conduct, Killed 
thoſe nobles who were chitfly concerned in this 
tranſaction, into a falſe ſecurity, | eigen 5 
them off their guard, he fuddenly- affe 
Piet; where accuſing them of high-rteaſon, he hat 
itfluence ſufficient'to procure thei? condeninativn.” 
They were: accordihgly.- conveyed to Stockhoth, 
where they were executed. Th was the rot 
RO Nr e of the 
nn 


CIS I 
| Swediſh.nobles had ever received. So vigorous an 
exertion of che influence the king had been able 
to acquire, awed them into ſubmiſſion during the 
remainder of his reign; which Want in the 
moſt perfect tranquillity, © 
But it ended too ſoon for the completion of all 
this prince's deſigns. He had, indeed, governed 
wich far more authority than any of his predeceſ- 
ſors; but he was (indebted for this increaſe of 
Power to his perſonal qualities, not to the throne 
be occupied. It was Magnus, not the King, who 
was reſpected and obeyed. To transfer, however, 
an authority ſo acquired, from the perſon of the 
monarch, to the crown itſelf, ſo as to render it part 
of the conſtitution, and enable him to tranſmit it 
to his children, was by no means an eaſy taſk. 
Had Magnus lived longer he might, perhaps, 
have effected it. But the death of this prince, in 
the prime of life, fortunately prevented the Swedes 
from carrying their complaiſance towards a favou- 
rite ſovereign. too far; and the extreme youth of 
his ſucceſſor prevented, in ſome; meaſure, thoſe 
immediate ill conſequences to their liberties, of 
which the artful policy of Magnus might er. 
wiſe have been productive. 

have dwelt the longer upon the Bunte tions 
of. this reigns. as; during the courſe: of it, the 
| of the firſt material change in the Swediſh 
| conſtjrution, from the time Pods 
ſeem. to have been laid. 
3 an augmentation e reve- 


i nues 


1 

aues of the crown was neceſſarily followed * 4 
proportional inereaſe of the regal power; 
whilſt by the ſteady and vigorous exertion of * 
power Magnus humbled the haughty ſpirit of his 
nobles, and created in the reſt of the nation a reſpect 
for the royal dignity, with Which they appear to 
have been before but little acquainted; he at 
the ſame time, by employing them only for the 
public good, reconciled his ſubjects to acts of au- 
thority, which in former monarchs they would 
have oppoſed with the utmoſt violence. 

The character and conduct of this prince might 
in ſome meaſure have juſtified their acquieſcence 
to his will; but they either did not foreſee or did 
not guard againſt the evil conſequences of eſta- 
bliſhing a precedent which opened a door for the 
admiſſion of arbitrary power under future mo- 
narchs. Accordingly i it is likewiſe i in the tranſacti⸗ 
ons of this reign that thoſe cauſes originated, which 
afterwards gave birth to the treaty of Calmar. 

The ſucceſſors of Magnus imitated his exam- 
ple only in aiming at the augmentation of the 
royal authority, but did not employ, like him, | 
that authority for the good of the people. 

It 1s the opinion of all the Swediſh hiſtorians, 
that had the ſucceſſors of this prince been poſ- 
ſeſſed of equal abilities, the free conſtitution of 
Sweden would probably have been converted into 
an abſolute monarchy. But at the death of Mag: 
nus, his fon Birger was only eleven 5 years old; and | 
Terkel Canutſon, who was appointed- regent. du- 
ring che minority of the young king, was not of 4 
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prince had foreſt 


We din court, 
- there; he not on y induJged his patyral di oHrion, 
dur likewiſe forwarded by it his, views, of a b jtion, 
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the importance of the noblea. Ax cho one gained; 


. the/ather laſt ground, with regard ta the roſpect ig 
- which they were till then held by the nation. And 
| e eee age APY FIG AU 


the perſon, prepared them ta ſubmit to tho 
authority of the king. In this his example 
was followed by his ſucceſſora. They were in- 
debted to him ſor the great augmentation of the 
revenue of the crown, which gave chem the means 
of doing {o.; whilſt, from: his conduct with reſpocù 
to foreigners, they: had been taught what advan- 


tages they might xeap from foreign alliances, and 
a Arn | 


aint their own ſubjects. 
Hence it was that tho r 


| tributed to prolong the date ofthe Swediſh liber- 


ties, yet from the veign af this prince we find the 
power of the crown gradually: ineregſing, til at 
length under Albert of Meclenberg, liberty ſeams 
to haus been totally fabvericd, and, COMA 
bliſhed in its room. 

From the fame. period. too we may obſerve thaw 
a change in the temper and diſpoſition of the 


| Swedes began to. take place; and that the eager 


nels of their monarchs to uſurp authority, appears, 


hardly to ercged the abject ſubmiſlion with which which 
they were ſuffered, tg exerciſe it. | 


Not only Birger, but the two. Jakes his 3 
loaded the people with taxes; who bore the heavieſt 
igapaſitions, with à patience: chat had never been, 


ſqund in their-angeſtors on ſimilar occafions, And 


* OO * — 
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' they were PRI with unuſual facility, and the 
prinees perſevered without obſtacle in the ſame line 
of conduct. The riches they obtained or rather ex- 
torted from their ſubjects, 1 hot only enabled them 
to divide the nation into parties, but likewiſe to 
maintain bodies eee which were the 
chief inſtruments of their power.. | 
We find however that a eavobution ſhortly 
takes place. Birger is dethroned, Mathas Kettle- 
munſon declared protector, and Magnus, ſon of 
duke Eric, an infant only three years old, advanced 
to the throne. But we are not to attribute this re- 


volution to the ſpirit of liberty, which had on for- 


mer occaſions produced changes of a ſimilar nature. 
That fpirit appears then to have been almoſt ex- 
tin& among the Swedes ; at leaſt it had been ſo 
much enfeebled, that other motives ſeem to have 
been requiſite to ſtimulate the nation to reſiſtance. 
Hence, though Birger had been guilty of greater 


oppreſſions than thoſe for which many of his pre. 


deceſſors had forfeited their crown, yet other cauſes: 
were aſſigned for taking arms againſt him. Bir- 
ger's two brothers Eric and Waldemar, had been 
put to death in the moſt treacherous and inhuman 
manner, by his order. His unnatural cruelty to- 
wards theſe princes, who perhaps deſerved as little 
of the public as himſelf, was the oſtenſible reaſon 
for driving him from his throne and kingdom: ſo 
. that this revolution is to be attributed rather to 
the power and number of the partizans of the 
mut dered dukes, than to any remains of that ſpi- 
2 rit 1 LE which at former OW the my 


we = 
of freedom had never failed to excite; ambng the 


Swedes when they found themſelves oppreſſed; 


We proceed but a few ſteps in the Swediſh: hiſtory 
before we meet with another revolution: Magnus, 
from the ſame infatuation which. had, poſſeſſed 
almoſt every monarch that had hitherto ſat on the 
throne of Sweden; purſued the fame conduct in 
encroaching on the liberties. and trampling on 
the rights of his people. And though this prince 


poſſeſſed neither abilities to gain the reſpect, 


nor virtues to acquire the love of his ſubjetts, 
he wduld-probably have been ſuffered to continue 
his uſurpations, had he not unfortunately for Him- 


| ſelf, employed the (revenues -appropriated to the f 
pope, in an expedition: againſt the Ruſſians-. Un- 


able to reimburſe his holineſs, he was excommuni- 
cared. The conſequenct was, that ſuperſtition: ef- 
fected what the love of freedom, no longer power- 


ful among the Swedes; could not have done. Mag- 


nus was ko rien and the crown conferred on 
his ſon Eric. v2 Dol 1958 her 
Upon the Aach of ele who held the ſtepire 


but a ſhort time, his father; the depoſed Magnus, 


having given the moſt ſolemn” aſſurances chat he 
would correct the errors of his former reign, was 


ſuffered again to aſcend the Swediſhthrone: * För 


this perhaps he was principally indebted to his ber 
ing the only remaining prince df the blood royal. 
His conduct however anſwered but ill to his pro- 
ſeſſlons; f and he made no other uſe of the auths- 
rity to which he had been reſtored, than to gratify 


G 


* reſerituicnts, and to ſatiate his revenge 2 


4 
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choſe who had before contributed to his depo- 

ſition, 

Wan ar Kaen with his tyranny, che nobles 
who had moſt ſuffered, or had moſt to apprehend 
from him, reſolved to ſhake off his yoke. But this 
was by no means an eaſy taſk. Since the reign of 

Magnus Ladulas, the power of the crown had 
| increaſed in-proportion a5 its revenues had been 
augmented. -- 

The Swediſh monarchs had of late blk added 
to form to themſelves fo numerous a body of 
partiſans, that nothing but a very general diſ- 
affection among their ſubjects could ſhake them 
from their ſeat. The ſpirit of liberty had fo much 
decayed among the people as to have had little or no 
ſhare in the two laſt revolutions. Theſe had not 
ſhed; and-would probably have.never taken place 
but for ſome other circumſtances, which bore no 
relation to thoſe. cauſes which on former occaſions 
had been productive of ſimilar events. 
n the/'preſent.. inſtance no ſuch eee 
exiſted. There was beſides, ud has been before 
abſcrved, no prince of the royal race remaining to 
whom: they could offer the crown; and any ſcheme 
ef the nobles to elect a new king out of their own 
| body would have been a point of the utmoſt diffi- 
culty. Not only their jealouſy of each other was 

| almoſt an, infuperable obſtacle to this meaſure, but N 
had they been able to have overcome it, and to 
have choſen one. from among themſelyes, their 
N der ie pon their choice was very n. 
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Ia this ſtate of things they reſolved upon an ex- 
2 which was what firſt prepared the way 

r the acceſſion of Margaret of Norway to the 
throne of Sweden ; and which conſequently imme- 
diately led to the famous treaty of Calmar. Thiey 
reſolved to offer their crown. to ſome foreign 
prince, who from his connections arid alliances, 
would be ſufficiently powerful to make good the 
title they were willing to confer upon him. They 
imagined that ſuch a prince, who ſhould owe to 
them alone the ſcepter he bore, who could not, like 

a native monarch, have had any opportunity of 
| forming to himſelf a body of partiſans; dangerous 
to the liberties of their fellow ſubjects; and who, 
from the very circumſtance of his being a foreigher, 
would be miſtruſted by the people; would ſcarcely 
venture to invade the rights of men already on 
their guard againſt him. 

Albert, ſecond ſon of the Juke of Meclenburg, 
| was the prince made choice of on this occalion. 
He was at firſt proclaimed by the malecontents, 
and having ſeized upon Stockholm, was afterwards 
acknowledged ſovereign by the whole nation. XG 

Thus Magnus was a ſecond time depoſed, and 
ſo far the Swedes accompliſhed their wiſhes. But 
they ſoon found themſelves ſeverely diſappointed l 
in every other view which had induced them to 
place their crown on the head of a foreigner. One 
might haye been tempted to think that the Swediſh- 
. throne was itſelf infectious, and neceſſ; arily com- 
municated the love of deſpotiſm, like a diſeaſe, 
to all who ſat upon it. "The ſame power which 

2 had 
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had enabled Albert to match the ſcepter out We 
the hands of Magnus, was afterwards employed to 
enſlave his new ſubjects. Certain of ſupport from 
the princes of Meclenburg, the earls of Holſtein, 
and the Hanſe towns;-he reſolved to carry his au- 
thority to the utmoſt extent. He beſtowed-all 
poſts of conſequence upon foteigners. Theſe only 
poſſeſſed his confidence and ſhare® Hs favours ; he 
introduced 2 number of Germans into the ſenate, | 
in direct violation of the laws of the Tealm; and 
maintained a ſtanding. army of foreign” mercena- 
flies; by means of the' oppreſſive taxes: which thbſe 
military collectors cnibled him to extoft from his 
e 3 e 
Not content with. having laid burdens © on 9 4 
pkople already beyond their ability to bear, Al- 
i of à ſudden demanded a third of all the reve- 
nues of the kingdom, eccleſiaſtical as well as ciyil. 
This the diet refuſed to conſent to: but the king, 
who ſeems to have conſulted them intirely for the 
fake of form, without intending to pay any 88 
to their determinations, imniediately ſeized by 
force x what he could not obtain by conſent. So 
müch was the ſpirit of the Swediſh nobles at 
that time ſunk, that had Albert contented, him- 
ſelf with invading i in this manner the property of 
| the laity only, it is probable he might have en- 
re his uſurpations undiſturbed. e 
| He betrayed however the utmoſt folly as well 


as N - by this attack on the property 
of. the NOT Which could not fail to ren- 
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der ſo. powerful a body of men as that of the 
clergy, his mortal enemies. 

The whole nation ſeems now to have been ". 
ance united, in order to free themſelves from his 
tyranny. But if the depoſition of Magnus had 
proved a point of no inconſiderable difficulty, the 
driying Albert from a ſeat in which he was ſo well 
fortified, muſt have been a much more arduous 
taſk. 

The ſame difficulties muſt have cm with 
| reſpect to the choice of a ſucceſſor, ariſing from 
the ſame cauſe, the want of a prince of the ancient, 
blood royal, on whom they could beſtow their 

rown without creating mutual jealouſies among, 
8 nobles. But then Albert was infinitely more 
powerfully ſupported than Magnus had been; and 
the ſpirit of liberty, already on the decline among 
the Swedes under Magnus, had not certainly ac- 
quired freſh vigour during the deſpotic reign, of 
Albert. An army of foreigners in the heart of 
Sweden; all the fortreſſes and firong holds of the 
kingdom in the poſſeſſion of theſe; the chief part 
of the Swediſh nobles in voluntary Exile in Den- 
mark, whither they had fled for protection; and 
the king, ſecure of receiving numerous bodies 
of troops from his allies abroad, the mo- 
ment he ſhould require them: theſe were 
all ſtrong barriers in the way of any attempt to 
dethrone him. Thus circumſtanced, the Swedes 
were either too weak to endeavour by themſelves 
to ſhake off a yoke that was become intolerable, 

e wanted courage to exert the * 


* 
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of which they might ſtill have been poſſeſſed, 
| Determined however no longer to ſubmit to Al- 
bert, they raſhly reſolyed to offer their crown to 
Margaret queen of Denmark and Norway. That 
fagaejous princeſs, who had lang beheld with a ſy- 
cret ſatisfaction the ſituation to which the Swedes 
were reduced, had too much ambition not to take 
advantage of it. She accepted of their offer, but 
upon her own terms. Terms which afterwards re- 
duced Sweden to a more deplorable ſtate of ſlavery 
thin haq ever yer born experienced in hut coun» 


| - This mesure wis Sah a impilihic as it 
was extraordinary. From the national antipathy 
that had ever ſubſiſted hetween the Swedes and 
the Danes, one would have imagined a Daniſh ſo. 
_ yereign Would have been the very laſt who could 
ö hope to aſcend the Swediſh throne. And with 
8 wege to the policy.of i it, the Swedes, withour any 


| 2 great degree of penetration, might have perceived 


a that * 4 principal ſource of their grievances was the 


08 5 pnconſtitutiqnal power which their monarchs had 


ſo frequently uſurped. They might have obſerved, 
that from the great augmentation of the revenues 
of the crown, which had been inſured to it to per- 
petuity, their kings had often been enabled to 
form at home a party ſufficiently conſiderable to 
' ſecure them i in the poſſeſſion of it, though againſt 
the ſenſe of the reſt of the nation. How much 
this ſecurity had been increaſed when a prince had 
likewiſe reſources from abroad, "Me had but too 
yell eh in the perſon of Albert. - © 
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To beſtow therefore their crown on the moſt 
potent ſovereign of the north, who would not 
only neceſſarily ſucceed to all the authority poſ- 
ſeſſed by preceding princes, but would likewiſe 
derive additional power from being already miſtreſs 
of two kingdoms, ſeems to have been an expe- 
dient calculated only to increaſe the weight of 
thoſe. ſhackles, from which it was their obje& to 
free themſelves. Little could they expect that 
ſo potent a princeſs as the ſovereign Jof Denmark 
and Norway, would refpe& more their rights and 
privileges than their native monarchs had done; 
who, not being poſſeſſed of the ſame power, could 
not infringe them with equal ſafety. Yet ſuch 
was the hatred the Swedes bore to Albert, and ſo 
precipitate were they in purſuing any ſteps which 
might rid them of that tyrant, that they not 
only acknowledged Margaret queen of Sweden, 
but, in order to cut off every hope the depoſed 
king might entertain of 'ever remounting the 
Swediſh throne, they waved one of thoſe rights 
of which they had hitherto been moſt tenacious, 
that of electing their ſovereign; and ſuffered 
Margaret, a ſhort time after her acceſſion, to no- 
minate the prince who was to ſucceed her. | 

- While —— Swedes were thus induſtriouſly forg- 
ing their own chains, Margaret meditated a ſtroke 
which had long been the object of her ambition. 
Not content with uniting the three Northern 
crowns in her own perſon, ſhe aimed at rendering 
that union perpetual. The treaty of Calmar was 
deſigned to effect this purpoſe ; a treaty to which 

64 her 


125 
her Swediſn ſubjects were either ſo blind as te 
grant their aſſent, or found themſelves unable to 
refuſe it. It was obvious they could never pro- 


miſe themſelves any thing better from this mea- 
ſure, than to ſee their country become a province 


to Denmark; but the requeſts of their new ſove- 


reign carried with them the authority of com- 


mands; and as ſhe poſſeſſed the power required 
to exact obedience to her will, ſhe was of a temper 
too that would not brook oppoſition. This event 


ſuſion, anarchy and diſtraction, atifing from freſh 

cauſes, and exceeding, if poſſible, all the diſorders 
which had before prevailed in Sweden, although 
the ſources of deen mut ene e, nu- 

merous. 5 

Ilie ſtate. of. his a previous to the. reign 

| of Magnus Ladulas, has already been ſufficiently 


laid open. But that reign furniſhes: an epocha, 
from which we may date a change both with re- 
ſpect to the government of the Swedes, and to that 


attachment to liberty, by which they were before 
diſtinguiſhed. From chat periad* to the acceſſjon 
of Margaret, we perceive the power of the crown. 
| continually augmenting, at the ſame time that the 
imirit of the people ſeems proportionably to de- 
© cline.;, Other motives than the love of freedom, 
viſibly influenced their conduct, in the revolutions 
which then occurred. And if the frequency of 
theſe e them on PH e to Py been | 
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till poſſeſſed of their wonted reſtleſſneſs of ae 
ſition, the patience with which they ſubmitted} 
on others, to the ſevereſt oppreſſion, ſufficiently 
evinces that their paſſion for independence had 
| conſiderably abated. But this alteration in their 
national character was not productive of any be- 
neficial conſequences to the tranquillity of the 
ſtate. Of a temper too turbulent before to rea 
the adyantages of any form of government, they 
then ran into the contrary extreme; and frequently, 
betrayed a degree of ſubmiſſion, as inconſiſtent 
with their former character, as it was adverſe to 
855 their liberties. The firſt not more repugnant ta 
true, than the latter was ſubverſive of all freedom. 
The kings who reigned at this period, appear 
to have conſidered this change of diſpoſition in 
their ſubjects towards obedience, as only a tran- 
ſient humour, of which they could not too 
ſpeedily take advantage, for the purpoſe” of aug- 
menting their authority, and increaſing their 
exactions. Accordingly we find the latter enor- 
mous, and the former almoſt unlimited. But we 
never ſee them purſuing meaſures of another kind, 
which ſuch a change of diſpoſition in the nation 
placed equally in their power; I mean meaſures 
that would have contributed to the happineſs of 
ſociety. We meet no improvement in their in- 
 terior policy; no regulations to facilitate the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice; to promote publie order, 
render private property ſecure, or eſtabliſh per- 
ſonal ſafety. None that tended to enlighten the 
eee or a the manners of the peo- 


ple; 


ez among whom we can as yet diſcover, no 
of letters, no acquaintance with the 
r and few if any attempts towards 
tube cultivation of commerce. If ſuch was the 
ate of Sweden previous to her having acceded 
to the treaty of Calmar, that treaty ſeems to have 
been but ill calculated to correct the diſorders, 
wich had fo long prevailed there. On the con- 
trary, it at once opened an additional ſource of 
oppreſnon, and became a freſh cauſe of new diſ· 
fentions. Upon this were founded thoſe claims 
of the kings of Denmark upon the crown of Swe- 
den, which at different periods were purſued by 


thoſe princes with various ſucoeſs; but which ſor 


upwards of a century plunged the two kingdoms 


into the moſt bloody wars that ever brought ruin 


on a people. And it was this that divided the 
nation into two of the moſt violent parties that 


vere ever yet formed in it; the one, determined 


to aſſert the independence of their country; the 
other equally reſolved to abide by the terms of 
the treaty; or under the pretext of abiding by 
them, to oppoſe, from motives of jealouſy or am- 
bition, the patriotic views of thoſe, who refuſed 

to admit the pretenſions of the Daniſh monarchs. 
It is true, that the Swedes, previous to their 
conſenting to the union of the three Northern 


" crowns, had. taken every precaution againſt the 
inconveniencies which might ariſe from it, that 


in their circumſtances prudence could ſuggeſt. 


Among other articles, they particularly ſtipulated, 


tat, py" ſhould retain their own laws, cuſtoms, 
5 and 


7 5. | 
and priyileges of every kind; and that the fubjecta 


of Denmark and Norway ſhould not be raiſed to 
poſts of power or profit in Sweden. 

Margaret, who had made no difficulty to con- 
ſent to theſe conditions, uſed as little ceremony 
afterwards in totally diſregarding them, Nor 
was there one article of the whole treaty of union 
adhered to by her ſucceſſors. Theſe haying got 
into their hands all the fortreſſes of the kingdom, 
ſeemed to have no object in view but to depreſs the 
Swediſh nobles, to remove them from all public 
affairs, and to reduce the people to ſuch a ſtate of 
ſervitude as muſt totally deprive them of the abi- 
lity of redreſſing themſelves. But it was other- 
wiſe with the clergy; to them was ſhewn every 
mark of favour and diſtinction. The Daniſh 
monarchs poſſeſſed palicy ſufficient to perceive, 
that without ſecuring that body, they could never 
expect to tyrannize with ſafety over the reſt of the 
nation, Accordingly monaſteries were founded, 
churches endowed, and the power and privileges 
of the biſhops augmented to the fulleſt gratifica- | 
tion of their ambition. 

Won by this conduct, the Swediſh prelates 
were ever the moſt ſtrenuous adyocates for "biding 
by the treaty of Calmar; and conſequently the 
moſt violent oppoſers of all who attempted to 
reſcue their country from the ſhackles that treaty 
had impoſed upon it, In conſequence, therefore, 
of this fatal union of the northern crowns, the 

majority of the Swedes found themſelves expoſed 
0 the worſt of all oppreſſions, that which flows 
6 from 
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from ſubjection to foreign dominion; and. what 


rendered, their ſituation {till more deplorable, was, 


that 2 confiderable number of their countrymen 
were intereſted in promoting their oppreſſion. 
Hence they became a prey to the rapacity of 
Daniſh governors, y whoſe impoſitions were exor- 
bitant, i in proportion as they were certain of plun- 

dering with impunity ; and who, not content 
with, ſcizing the propertys. often. cruelly. revenged 
themſclyes on the perſons « of this unfortunate peo- 
ple, for their inability to pay taxes that were im- 
poſed with as little judgment as feeling. And 
hence they, ſuffered no leſs from domeſtic diſſen- 
tions, than from the tyranny of foreigners. By 


every tranſient reſpite. from the latter, they be- 


came ; expoſed to all the horrors of the former. 
When at any time enabled for a ſhort-lived period 
to Make off the Daniſh yoke, which happened not. 
unfrequently, t the Swedes, diſtracted by party rage, 


und ſtimulated by all that bitterneſs of rancour and 


violence of animoſity which civil conteſts uſually 
inſpire, ſtill continued, in their diſputes with each 


| other, to ſhed freſh ſtreams of that blood, with 


which, eyen the a of the Danes av been al- 


b ready, glutted. 


Soon after the * of Margaret®, we find En- | 
gelbrecht, and Erik Packe, riſe to reſcue their 


| countryinen from the oppreſſion of Erik her ſuc- 


ceſſor. Animated by that enthuſiaſtic love of 
8 which ms 0 the 04 
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nation, their efforts were generous and bold. The 


ſenate renounce their allegiance to King Erik, and 


che adminiſtration of affairs is put into thie hands of 
Charles Canutſon, grand Mareſhal of Sweden, 
his birth and rank obtaining what was in juſtice 
due to the ſervices of Englebrecht and Packe. 
The murder of the firſt, and execution of the 
latter, who had taken arms to revenge the death 
of his friend, were the rewards they received at the 
hands of Camitſon- Upon this the Swedes, as if 
they had already forgotten all they had ſuffered 
from the Daniſh> government, appear deſirous to 
recall Erik: The people, diſguſted at the ſeverity 
with which the Mareſhal exerciſed his power: 
and the nobility, ſtimulated by jealouſy at ſeeing 
an equal placed above them; determined to diſ. 
appoint him in his views upon the crown; to 
which he now openly aſpired. Erik having) been 
depoſed in Denmark and Norway, as well us: iff 
Sweden; they, in conjunction with thoſt two 
countries, elect Chriſtopher of Bavaria; who af 
cends the triple throne upon the ſarne terrus s 

Margaret and Erik. Chriſtopher; uninſtrusted by 
the example of his predeceſſor, follows his ſteps; 
and would have. met with a ſimilar fate; had not 
dah; by ridding them ofra tyrant; ſpared: the 
| Sweidcs , the /bloadſhed » that muſt have /atrended 
another revolution. We now perceive, they Rave 
again recourſe 0; the very e ee 

ſhortly before judged ee to 1 wor 

thbuty2o Joe anidlicll © egchlin: 71099 
n:Qa:the death of Chriſtopher, Charles Canutſon 
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i eleſted King by a great majority. But he did 
not long enjoy his dignity. The intrigues of the 


biſnops, and of the other partiſans of Denmark, 
with ſome tyrannical acts which the na- 


5 rural vchemenee of his temper had made him com- 


mit, in a ſhort time occaſioned a univerſal revolt 
among his fuljeds ; which ended in his depoſi- 
tion, a renewal of the treaty of Calmar, and the 
election of Chriſtiern the Iſt. It would be hard 
to determine, in this tranſaftion, which we ought 
maſt to wonder at, the fickleneſs of the Swedes in 


fo aſten changing their maſters, or their abſurdicy 


in again conſenting to that union, from which 2 
dear · bought experience had moſt feelingly taught 


them they could expect nothing but the ſevereſt 
oppreſſion. Chriſtiern, indeed, ſoon give them 
teaſqh to repent of their folly ; and we ſhortly 
nd Canutſon agnin ſeated on the Swediſn throne. 
But it was only to renounce it as ſuddenly as he 
-becarde--poſſefied:.of it: and we next find hin 


to ſwear never more 0 aſpire to 


-the-crown, which he bound himſelf not to ac- 
cet, even were it profferetl to him. Notwith- 
ſanding this, Charles again neeovers the ſceptre; 


for: the third time and his death, which/happen- 


ed) ſoon; after vr may preſume ſpared kim the 

ns eee eee eee ' 
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chan even that of any of his prede* 
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attention paid at that time among the Swedes to 
any ideas of order or principles of juſtice. 

If the. princes who preceded Charles purſued an 
arbitrary ſyſtem of policy, and exacted ſupplies 
from their ſubje&s with a rapacious ſeverity, at 
leaſt their power was. previouſly eſtabliſhed on a 


tolerably ſecure, and their authority un- 

diſputed. But that Charles ſhould have proceeded 
| the ſame maxims, that he ſhould have been 
_ guilty of the ſame oppreſſiona, he, upon whom the 
cron he wore had been beſtowed by his coun- 
tryraen, only with a view to deliver them from a 
tyrant ;z. he, whoſe authority had ever been diſ- 
puted by a conſiderable number of his own fub- 
jets, who, had all che power of Deamark continu- 
ally in arms againſt him, while the monarch of 
that country claimed a right. to the Swediſh, 
throne, a right ſupported, by a conſiderable party 
even in Sweden ; that Charles, inſtead of concili - 
ating the affectians of his people, ſhould in 
circumſtances have acted as tyrannically as any 
his predeceſſors, we ſhould be apt to attribute to 
madneſs alone, did not the general conduct of all 
the Swedes, at this time teſtify, that the 2 | 
. had taken poſſeſſion of every breaſt, | 
that where. ul love f for the conſtitution was loſk 
among the ſubjects, an attention to their privi- 
leges could be but little expecbed from the ſo. 
vereign. 

From the time · chat Charles firſt headed the 
troops raiſed by Eoglebrecht, to g the day of the. 
death of this prince, containing a ſpace of 

A. b. 1434. $ A. D. 1470. 


thirty- 


t % 7. 
e be more dread- 
ful than the ſtate of Sweden:. This. indeed may 
eaſily be conceĩved from the ſummary view 
| Hhavegiver'of che hiſtory of this ſhort period; 
4 in which there happened ſeven com- 
plete revolations; beſides innumerable inſurrec- 
tions and revolts, tliat were quelled before they 
had-gained- fufficient ſtrength to produce others. 
And during which, the minds of men, continu- 
ally agitated by a ſucceſſibn of reciprocal injuries, 
muſſurretꝭ and all thoſe: outrages ofowhich party 


nage, when under noccoαtroul, never fails to be 


productive, appear wound 2 het: a pe prog 
bordering on madneſs. un Sigen? SNN D292. 
80 Unzccotfitabl LEASE (rad tho Conduct | 
of the Swedes at this time; — hich the 
wildeſt abTurdity ;” and 16 total deftitite of any 
apparent 6bjeft dut the deſt?dich of each other ; 
clit in che days of füperteition, an Tidiffettir: 
PPeckator nit ade been tenipted to cnclude, 
fome damen, intent on che fin ol the'coutitry, 
| 2 pofſeitec fe ithaticthts “ eee en Gi 
Sue vete the fruit of tht treaty of Cher. 7 

It wete unserer to well longer 1 upon ſcenes 
Ad difigtecable a natire; I {5 fufficient to ob- 
„ that T Din a few Intervals, rheſe diſor- 

| 1 continued! cb | prevall in Sweden, till ths Nor- 
nid maſſacre. of the nobility at Stockholm „ under 
Chriſtiern II., filled e meaſures of the nete; 
- .of this country. © This was 4 cataſtrophe well 
ſuited to the events which led to it; and all 
1 ſremed rar to complete the deſolation 
g t which ö 
* | [12-8 4. D. 1520. 
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Which thoſe had already cauſed. It was how- 
ever, in a great meaſure productive of the well- 
known revolution which ſoon after placed Guſta- 
vus Vaſa on the throne.” Before we proceed to 
a review of that tranſaction, It may not be impro- 
per to make a few curſory remarks upon the ef⸗ 
fects which the treaty of Calmar, and its conſe- 
quences, muſt have had upon the manners and 
government of the Swedes, during a period of 
more than a century, in the courſe of which that 
treaty was occaſionally adheted to. It is obvious 
no improvement could poſſibly have taken place 
in either, during times of ſuch univerſal anar- 
thy, ſuch cruel civil diſſentions, and fo many „ 
bloody foreign wars. On the contrary, the reſt- 
leſneſs of temper and fickleneſs of diſpoſition which 
had ever been conſpicuous i in this people, muſt 
have been augmented in proportion as their go- 
vernment had become more unſettled. Previous to 
the union of the northern crowns, the vices of an 
elective monarchy had been in a great degree 
corrected, by the preference which in all their 
elections, the Swedes conſtantly gave to the line 
of their ancient Kings. If diſputes about the 
ſucceſſion ſometimes occurred between different 
branches of the royal family, at leaſt all contention | 
for the crown among the reſt of the nobles, was 

by this means prevented. But the nation pro- 
ceeded a ſtep farther than merely to adhere to the 
royal line. Upon the death of the father, the ſon 
was generally ſure to ſucceed, unleſs he had pre- 
viouſly given fome cauſe of diſguſt to thoſe who 
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were to eleckhim, Hence the Swediſn kings ſeem 
to have; poſſeſſed. a a double right to the crown they 
wore. The one, in virtue of their election; the other, 
on account of their birth. This laſt indeed Was 
not nor could not, in an etre government, be 
veſted in them by the conſtitution; but, which 
amounted to os ſame ching, it was founded in 
cuſtom, and in [? he prefileRtion of the people for 
the royal famil ly... 
822 This, to A nation ſo retles. 4 turbulent as, 
| before the reign, of Magnus Laudulays, the 
| Swedes appear t to have been, was productive of 
many advantages, -whilft it cut off the Tource of 
thoſe diyitons, which in elective kingdoms ſeldom 
fail to enſue upon the death of a monarch; it t gave 2 
to a Swediſh ſovereign. a degree of ſecurity 4 in the 
paſſeſſion | of the crown, which would not have been | 
the caſe, had his ſubjects conlidered him in no 
other light than that of being the. creature of 
their choice. Exer fond of change, as well as 
prone to ſedition, they would, upon the ſlighte 
| grounds for diſcontent, have uſed but little cere- 
mony in unmaking kings, who were devoid of 
other claim to the throne they occupied, t 
what they derived from their election. wan. : ap 
Fluctuating therefore as the Swediſh govern- 
ment was, this circumſtance, without doubt, ren- 
dered it leſs ſo than it muſt otherwiſe have been. 
But when the treaty of Calmar took place, the 
cient royal family of Sweden being then pat? 
"it is obvious that the Swedes, | far from poſſeſſing. 
any Predilection n for « the princes, w who in virtue of 
p73 
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that treaty became their ſovereigns, would, on tlie 
contrary, from the national enmity that had ever 
ſubſiſted between Sweden and Denmark, have na- 
turally been diſaffected towards them. 

| Theſe princes then were not only deſtitute of 
what had formerly . been the main prop of the 
authority of their predeceſſors, but likewiſe found, 
in a national prejudice of their new ſubjects, afreſh 
fource of diſcontent among them, that was ſure to 
augment that reſtleſneſs of diſpoſition, which had 
already rendered it ſo hard a taſk to govern them. 

. Accordingly, if we except Margaret, whoſe ſupe- 
rior. abilities preſerved the ſcepter in her hands 
till ſhe died; and Chriſtopher, whoſe death pre- 
vented a revolution: none of the Daniſh ſove- 
reigns who ſucceeded to the throne of Sweden, 
could ever maintain themſelves in it, although 
backed by all the power of Denmark and Norway. 
And notwithſtanding that Charles Canuteſon was 
a native monarch, yet as he poſſeſſed no right to 
the crown. but what he derived from his election, 
he ſeems to have been rendered the ſport of the 


caprice of his ſubjects, from the number of times 


he was depoſed and reinſtated. 


But the anarchy, confuſion, and devaſtation, 


which muſt neceſſarily have attended ſuch. frequent 


revolutions, were not the only evils reſulting 


Oy, the treaty of Calmar. Theſe indeed may 
have increaſed the natural turbulence of the 
Swedes, and have reyived that ferocity of manners 
among them, which had begun to abate during 
the moo ner . 
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ate n Other - conſequences, ſtill more fa- 
tal to liberty, enſued from that unfortunate mea- 
ſure. The queſtion ſeemed no longer to be, how 
the nation ought to be governed, but who was to 
. govern them. Whether a Dane or a Swede, a 
king choſen according to the terms of the treaty of 
Calmar, or-in oppoſition to that-treaty. This was 


the great object to which every other appears to 
2 been ſubordinate. | 


Hence the love of freedom was in Sweden con- 
wertet into the ſpirit of party; the generous en- 
thuſiaſm of the one, ſunk into the violence and 
rage of the other; and attachment to the confti- 
tution, loſt in the devotion to perſons. © For the 
ſpace of near a century and a half, during which 
this country was torn by inteſtine commotions, it 
vas impoſſible that any attention could have been 
paid even to the forms of a free government; 

and in ſuch a government the forms are too inti- 
"mately connected with the ſpirit of it, to admit 
of any ſuſpenſion of the former, without riſking 
the lofs of the latter. Accordingly all ſenſe of 
"oppreſſion in the partizans of either fide of the 
queſtion, ſeems to have yielded to the ſatisfaction 
Which each in their turn experienced from having 
"defeated their opponents; and both parties ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be enſlaved by the very per- 
ons whoſe cauſe they had ſupported at the expence 
of their blood. So that without having made one 
ſtep towards the advancement of order and eſta- 
bliſhment of publie tranquillity, the only benefits 
"which can polfibly arrive'from the loſs'of liberry, | 


the 
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the Swedes found themſelves at once deprived of 
freedom, and deſtitute of any of the few advan- 
tages which are ſuppoſed to belong to an abſolute 
government. Such was their condition about the 
middle of the fixteenth century, and ſuch were the 

cauſes of their being at this late period ſo far be- 
| hind almoſt every European nation, in the im- 
provement of r policy and vanes of their 
manners. | 

SE. C:-Þ- LON: I. 

Containing" a' review of the hiftory of Sweden, from 
© the revolution effected by Guſtavus Vaſa, in the year 

I 520, to the death of Charles XII, in 1718. 


T no period of the Swediſh hiſtory do we 

meet with a juncture ſo favourable 
to the eſtabliſhment of an abſolute monarchy, 
as that at which Guſtavus Vaſa aſcended © 
the throne. During thoſe. bloody conteſts for 
power, which had ſo long divided the nobles, har- 
raſſed the people, and deſolated the country, we 
have ſeen that the nation had in a great meaſure | 
oſt fight, of liberty; and that their attachment 
to rights and privileges, once ſo, dear to every 
Swede, appeared to have decreaſed in proportion 
to the length of time der been e e 
them. 

Nor was it extraordinary, * all lows for the 
conſtitution: ſhould have been extinguiſhed among 
a people, who whatever might have been the 
unn their forefathers, never had themſelves 
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experienced any of choſd benefits . . ta 


have reſulted from it. 
In fact, for upwards of a century previous ta 
thes revolution brought about by Guſtavus, the 


ancient Swediſh form of government had exiſted 
only in idea; and conſequently the ancient Swediſh 


liberty could have little or no place in the recol- 
lection of thoſe Swedes who were witneſſrs to that 


event. On the other hand, we find they had been 


long a prey to all the violences of party rage; 
they had been long accuſtomed to devote them- 
ſelves blindly to thoſe. who headed the different 
factions which diſtracted the ſtate, and whichever 


| fide” prevailed, the people may be faid to have 


been in ſome degree trained to ſubmiſſion by the 


Ueſpotiſin of thoſe who! directed the public af- 
fiese 


Thus Sede deided this" Aae red for gaxery, 

n ſuſpended only be- 
eauſe they could not agree nee themſelves in 
the choice of a maſter. There were ſo many com- 
petitors for power, that no one of theſe was ever 
permitted by the reſt to eſtabliſh his authority on 
amore permanent foundation; and hence the 
for of the — 9 rain: 
dered abſolite, a 


begs 2 | 

© But- Guſtavus had Ae ef theke Aifficutties ta 
contend with. On the firſt news of his revolt, 
Chriſtiern gave orders to all the Daniſh alfivets'in 
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Sweden 
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Swediſh gentleman within their reach, whether a 
friend or an enemy. This horrid action had been 
preceded by the maſſacre of the principal nobi- 
lity at Stockholm. The Dane little imagined 
that the very meaſures by which he meant ta ſe- 
cure himſelf on the Swediſh throne, in reality; 
ſerved only to prepare the way for the. ſucceſs of 
his enemy. They left Guſtavus without rivals for 
the crown, and the people without leaders for 
faction. 

- Hence it gave to the one, the ſecure poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom; and to the other, that unanimity 
without which they could never have . NE 
the Daniſh yoke. 

Thus from the blackeſt tranſations which ever 
diſgraced the annals of a monarch, the moſt bene- 
ficial - conſequences refulted to the very perſons 
whom this tyrant had devoted to deſtruction. 
Here then we perceive that whatever had pre- 
vented hitherto the eſtabliſhment of an abſolute 
monarchy in Sweden, was completely removed at 
this was not all. The Swedes. beheld in this 
prinee; not only their fovereign, but likewiſe the 
dellverer of his country. They ſaw in Guſtavus 
the man, who at the moment they were ſinking 
beneath the weight of a foreign yoke, when they 
were reduced to a ſtate of wretchedneſs too de- 
plorable to/'allow them even. to hope for relief; 

not oni reſcued them from that yoke, and all 
the miſeries it had occaſioned; but by the wiſdom 
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of thoſsixivil- difſenſions which had ſo often dif: 
tractec the nation; and to whom therefore they 
were indebted for nn, and peace, as well 
as independence. | 

- To ſuch a prince, a grateful eri even 'ſup- 
poſing them poſſeſſed of the ſpirit of liberty, 
might notwithſtanding have been too apt to con- 
fider the moſt unreſerved ſubmiſſion on their part, 
as only a juſt return for the ineſtimable ſervices 
rendered on his. The moſt implicit obedience in 
à people fo: eircumſtanced, however repugnant to 
che principles of their conſtitution, would wear 
the appearance of a virtue: it would ſeem the 
offspring of their gratitude for benefits which they 


knew not otherwiſe how to repay. 


- The ſame motives therefore, muſt, if poſſible, 
have operated {til} more powerfully on a people. 
who, as was juſt now obſerved, had been previ- 
ouſly prepared for ſlavery. It was accordingly 
not at all furpriſing that the Swedes ſhould have 
fuffered Guſtavus to lay the foundation of an ab- 
| ſolute monarchy; particularly as the amiable 
qualities'and conciliating manners of this prince, 
were as conſpicuous after he was ſeated on the 
throne, as his Gourage and abilities had ben in 
raiſing himſelf to it. 
The ſituation of Deninark alſo, let Guſtavus a 
entirely at liberty to purſue his deſigns. Chriſtiern 
had been driven from the throne of that country, 
but he was till alive, and bad ſtill number of 
baue eee 
W ſucceſſor Frederick relics; carefully 
5 ä avoidec 
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avoided ereating to himſelf a new, while he had 
any thing to apprehend from an old enemy. He 
aſſumed accordingly a very different conduct from 
that held by his predeceſſors ever ſince the date 

of the treaty of Calmar. 

From that period the Daniſh nos had 
conſtantly laid claim to the crown of Sweden. A 
claim neceſſarily unjuſt, as it was ſolely derived 
from a treaty, to no ane article of which they had 
themſelves adhered. But Frederick, far from at- 
tempting to make good this pretended right, cul- 
tivated the friendſhip of Guſtavus with the ut · 
moſt aſſiduity; ſo that his Swediſh majeſty found 
an ally in that potentate, who had during the 
emma emen im- 
placable enemy to his countrr. 

Thus a number of circumſtances: conſpired to 
give to this monarch a degree of power never 
poſſeſſed by any who had preceded him. How 
firmly that power was eſtabliſhed, the change he 
brought about in the religion of his ſubjects, fur- 
niſhes a moſt ſtriking proof. The Swediſh pre- 
| lates, from their wealth, pride, and ambition, had 
certainly had no inconſiderable ſhare in reducing 
their country to the deplorable ſtate from which 
it had been reſcued by Guſtavus. To diminiſh 
the riches and curtail the power of theſe haughty 
prieſts, were conſequently objects as deſirable, as 
they were hard to be obtained. Hitherto, the 
ſmalleſt infringement of the rights of the clergy, 
had often coſt a Swediſh monarch his crown. To - 
attack therefore the religion itſelf, in order to 

humble 
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humble the minifters of it; to aim at extirpating 


_ the ſuperſtition of the Rorniſi church, among a 
people fo bigotted as the Swedes then were, was 


an attempt well ſuited indeed to the bold and en · 
terprizing genius of Guſtavus, but which only a 
prince of his abilities, and who poſſeſſed like 
kim tlie love of his ſubjects, could have accom- 


— plithed. | He ſucceeded. . The reformation was 


complete. They who had been the rivals of their 
ſorereign, who had even given law to the crown, 
who bad promoted ſedition inſtead of preaching 


peace, and who wic the moſt rapacious ambition, 
graſped at wealth as eagerly as they had done at 


power, funk into their proper ſphere ;- and were 


eampelled to fulfil the long neglected duties of 
their function. | 


; „„ r eee eee 


were; it was certainly rather # dangerous experi- 


| went, for an cleftive King, ar the commencement | 


too: of his reign. 539 2581644 
A leſs adventurous politician a eh 


have deemed it more prudent to have paid court 


to the clergy, and by gaining thut body over to 
his interefts, have ſecured his authority, with re» 
fpe&-/to-.the reſt of his ſubyecta. But Guſtavus 


_ * had other views. The chief oppaſition he had 
met with in his glorious enterpriae had proceeded 
ſttom the biſhops: He, therefore; not only diſ- 
damned diſſembling with men, who muſt certainly 


bave-incutred his keeneſt indignation, but he fore · 
N e eee eee eee 
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temporal power e, which their influence over the 
minds of the laity had enabled them to uſurp, 
there could be no ſecurity for the duration of the 


public tranquillity, nor could the royal te 
fon any degree of permanency. 

In order, therefore, to been u power which had 
boey eiten exerrec hr the worſt purpoſes, he 
judged it neceſſary to diminiſh too that influence, 
in which it originated; and this was only' we 
dane by aboliſhing popery 

On tn rein 1 the cron Guſt on 

the public revenues totally exhauſted. The rein- 
ous ſtate of a country, all the inhabitants of which, 
excepting the clergy, had been long expoſed to the 
unfeeling rapacity of foreign collectors under an 
inſatiable tyrant, left Guſtavus with but few re- 
ſources to repair the fmances of the kingdom. He 
thought the immenſe and fuperfiuaus wealth of 
the church, cauld. not be more uſefully employed 
than for this purpaſe; and we may add too, that 
the freedom and hberality of this prince's ſenti- 
ments, muſt have made him behold with regret and 
indignation, the manner in which. the Romnſh cler- 

gy. then impoſed upon the eredulity of the people. ; 

bret Ball there was apparently ſo much hazard = 
and danger in an undertaking, of this nature, that, 
haps, theſe: matives would not alone have been 
1ent to have determined Guſtavus to venture 
upon it. What he had already atchieved, proved, it ia 
true, that he vas not to be deterred by difficulties, 


* I have ſhewy on a former occaſion, together with the 


cauſes of it, that the Power of the-biſhoÞy was greater in 
Iyden than in any other country, 


- 
% 
z 


| i 
| „But then, previous to his enterprize againſt | 
Chriſtiern, his ſituation was ſuch, that whatever he 
might gain, he at leaſt riſked nothing by his at⸗ 
tempt, however wild and deſperate it might at 
firſt ſight have appeared. And the meaſures 
he uſed to ſurmount the many obſtacles he had 
to contend with, were conceived with a pru- 
dience that demonſtrated he judged on all oc- 
cafions as coolly, as he executed with fire and 
vigour. That he, therefore, who was only an 
elective monarch, ſhould involve himſelf in new 
troubles at the moment he had begun to reap the 
fruits of what he had already accompliſhed, agrees 
well enough with one part of his character, but 
does not by any means correſpond with the other. 
The motives then, which on this occaſion proba- 
bly operated the maſt powerfully on the mind of 
Guſtavus, was a deſign he meditated, of rendering 
the crown hereditary in his family; and conſe- 
quently, he determined to give every poſſible ſe- 
ceurity to a throne that was to be occupied by his 
poſterity.” In this deſign he likewiſe ſucceededꝰ. 
The Swedes ſurrendered in favour of his iffue, 
the right of electing their ſovereign; and by that 
means relinquiſhed any chance they might other- 
wiſe have had, of being able, upon the death of 
Guſtavus, to ſtipulate ſuch conditions with his 
ſucceſſor, as might have brought back the conſti- 
tution to its priſtine principles. 3 
; . however, were the moderation Juſtice 
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and wiſdom of this prince, and ſuch had been the 
dreadful ſtate of the kingdom during a long pe- 
riod previous to his reign, that the Swedes far 
from conceiving they had loft any thing by the 
changes introduced by Guſtavus, muſt, on the 
contrary, have looked upon every alteration as an 
advantage. They did not foreſee what their coun- 
try was one day to ſuffer from the deſpotiſm of a 
Charles the XIth, or a Charles the XIIth. Inſtead 
of all the horrors of domeſtic broils and civil wars, 
ſuperadded to the weight of a foreign yoke, they 
found the independence of the kingdom recovered, 
peace reſtored, order eſtabliſhed, Juſtice duly ad- 
miniſtered, commerce protected, and the arts and 


ſciences encouraged. They 21197 this, and * 
looked no farther. 


It cannot, indeed, be ſaid with propriety, that 
Guſtavus either changed the government, or de- 
ſtroyed the liberty of his countrymen, In fact, 
when he aſcended the throne, they had been for 
ſome time as deſtitute of the one, as they were ig- 
norant, perhaps incapable, of the other. It is very 
poſſible for a people to have occaſional maſters, 
and to be, at the ſame time, without a govern- 

ment. This had been long the caſe in Sweden; 
| where even the forms of the conſtitution had been 
neglected ; the ſpirit of it loſt; the laws fallen 
into difuſe ; and the ſword rendered the fole arbi- 
ter in every diſpute. 

The being ſooner or later ſubjected to an Ab- 
"Jute power, muſt have been the doom of a nation 
fo circumiſtanced. And when we conſider” how 


palatable 


1 


Salatable thap power was rendered to chem by 


Guſtavus, it willi appear nowiſe extraordinary that 
dhe Swedes, however in the early ages of their 
hiſtory they may have been attached to liberty, 
ſhould have ſunk by degrees, from the reign of 
this-prince, into the Rate of ſlavery, in which we 


beheld them under Charles the lit. 


It is to be obſerved, hat Guſtrs id vt ae 


: compliſh'all his ſchemes, without: oppoſition ; but 


83. this was. produced by à ſpirit of ſuperſtition, 


nd of liberty, it went no farther than co ſuch of 
ee | 


as related to religious concerns, 
But the moft remarkable circumſtance is, that 


none of his ſabjects oppoſed him in this point 


wih ſo much violence, as the very men who had 


been his firſt and great ſupport: theſe were the 
-Palecactians.. There is ſomething ſo peculiar in 
the character of this people, that to take ſome no- 
rice of them before we conclude with the reign of 
Guſtavus, will not 1 ene 


fiable digreſſion. 
They inhabit one e of the moſt barren and moun- 


| ainous parts of Sweden. Perpetual ſnows cover 


dhe tops of their hills, and long dreary winters 
Whiten over their vallies too, for the greateſt part 


el abe year: Their inhoſpitable climate, ſo far fon 
furniſhing any of the comfarts, does not even af- 
ford what the more Southern people of Europe 


deem the neceſſaries of life. Far want of corn 
they make bread of the bark of c certain trees, and 
.of piece with ſuch nutriment, is their Whole 
ws * e to 45 
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ſelf all thoſe offices, which it is the province of 
different trades to ſupply in other countries. He 
makes after his own rude faſhion whatever 'is re+ 
quilite for his cloathing ; the homelineſs of which 
correſponds: with the poverty of his diet. Igno- 
rant of all thoſe inferior arts which adminiſter to 
the conveniencies of life, and the nature of their 
ſoil prohibiting agriculture, theſe people chiefly 
follow the laborious occupation of miners, Thus 
inured from their infancy to hardſhips. of every 
Kind, the Dalecarlians form perhaps the moſt ro- 
buft and hardy race of men in Sweden, If they 
are unacquainted with the refinements of more 
poliſhed ſocieties, who dwell in gentler chmates, 
they are likewiſe ignorant of their vices. They 
have eyer Tetained their primitive ſimplicity: uf 
manners. Humble, yet brave, they are patient af 
labour, but not of oppreſſion: ſubmiſſive, vhere 
they think ſubmiſſion due; intractable, where they 
conceive authority to be uſurped. Generous and 
romantic in their untaught nations of honom, 
and poſſeſſed of that ſpirit of enterprize which 
commonly 'accompanies great courage, they have 
been perpetually volunteers in redreſſing griev- - 
andes by which they were themſelves but little or 
not at all affected. Secure in their mountains, 
they were left to the enjoyment of their an rule 
cuſtoms; and placed beyond the reach of tyranny, 
thay felt not the yoke impoſed, at different times, 
upon the other inhabitants of Sweden: but when 
-theſe, wanted ſpirit. to oppoſe their tyranta) the 
"Dalecarhans. undertook the caſt for hn. er 
185 | 
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- llied from their rocks and foreſts; they followed 
the ſtandard of an Englebrecht; they ſpilt their 
blood in defence of a Sture; they conquered un, N 
der the banners of a Guſtavus. ewes | 
- Such were the virtues of theſe people : but then 
a their ſimplicity was attended by its general com- 
panion, me, as their i eee was by fu- 
ns” 
Hence a People poſſeſſed & a "Wifpolition that 
; ke have been directed to the beſt purpoſes, 
were oſten rendered the tools of deſigning men to 
anſwer the worſt ; and, therefore, the Dalecarlians 
appear to have been the moſt turbulent of all the 
Swedes; wrought: upon, on one occaſion, by an 
_  Umpoſtor, who perſonated the ſon of the late ad- 
miniſtrator; at others, by their prieſts, they re- 
delled no leſs than fix times againſt Guſtavus, 
Three of the conditions which upon the laſt of 
theſe inſurrections, the Dalecarlians propoſed to 
this prince, at once give a full idea of their ſpirit 
of independence, their ſuperſtition, and their ſim- 
plicity. Theſe were, that he ſhould never paſs 
the boundaries of their province, without giving 
them hoſtages for the ſecurity of their 8 
that wWwhoever eat fleſn on a faſt· day ſhould be 
burned; and that both the king and his courtiers 
ſuould re · aſſume the old Swediſh habit, and never 
afterwards borrow new dreſſes and faſhions from 
ſtrangers. The laſt eee chat which they 
moſt: inſiſtecd upon. E220 e 
"1 Guſtavus treated this greens though * 
aünt Was 
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vas conſiſtent with the tranquillity of his king- 
dom, and ſafety of his crown; ſo that towards the 
cloſe of this prince's reign, they, like their fellow- 
ſubjects, had become ennie to all his mea- 
ſures. 
Thus when Erick aſcended the threak of his 
father, he found. himſelf ſovereign of a united and 
contented people. No prince ever came to the 
crown of Sweden with ſuch advantages. He was 
the firſt who had taken poſſeſſion of it in virtue of 
hereditary right. The long happy reign of a 
king, adored by. his ſubjects, ſecured to the ſon 
not only the obedience, but in ſome meaſure the 
attachment of the nation: Tired of faction, and 
bearing freſn in memory the horrors of civil diſ- 
ſentions, they were diſpoſed only to tranquillity, 
and ſubmiſſion. They had, during the reign of 
. Guſtavus, who was the patron, of ſcience and com- 
merce, t taſted the ſweets and. learned to cultivate 
the arts of peace. The reformation had totally 
cut off the ſource of thoſe diſturbances, which: the 
wealth, pride, and ambition of the popiſh prelates, 
had formerly created 1n the ſtate: Moſt of that 
ancient.nobility, whoſe turbulence was wont to be 
productive of continual revolution, had · been cut 
off either at the maſſacre of Stockholm, « or in the 
courſe of civil wars. The race of nobles who 
. ſucceeded them; had been brought up with new 
ideas, and with notions faſhioned to the times. 
The claims of the Kings of Denmark upon the 
_ crown of Sweden were annihilated, as the act which 


rendered that crown hereditary, bad cancelled the 


- treaty of Calmar. And finally, the royal revenues 
7 . had 


Vas not deſtitute of * qualities: but he diſ- 


wy 
eee ee not only Been rendered 
amply ſufficient to maintain the "dignity of a 


* cfowned head, but immenſe riches were lodged in 


the treafury, which hall accrued to Guſtavus from 
the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, and owe conſe- 
querices of the teformation. © 

The tranquillity of Sele appetred rite to reſt 
on 4 baſis ſufficientiy firm. The boiſterous ſeemes 
Which ſhe had löng (exhibited, had yielded to 


others of a more pleaſing aſpett ; and a variety of 
circumſtances ſeemed to promiſe that che . 


 'nvance of thefe would have been! laſting: 


It was not, indeed, to be preſumed,” ſhe could | 


 /retain/any patr of her former'liberty;; the founda- 


tions of arbitrary power had been too deeply laid, 
jad the ſuperſtructure was too far advanced: it 
might, however, have been expected, that freed 


from public troubles, ſhe would have ſorik proce- 
| "ably at leaſt, into the lap of deſpotiſm. 


The event was, however, | otherwiſe. In this 
country, fated to revolutions, not only freſh com- 
motions ſhortly break out, but the ſpirit of liberty 
appears once more to awake” among its mi- | 
tants. | 

The inſanity of Brick was the entſe of thefirſt; | 
and the appearance of of the latter originated ir the 


reformation. 


Frick by his firſt 18 of Wfttß Save great 
diſguſt: xo his nobles.” But it ſeems to have been 
aà matter of little importance how he treated men, 
© whoſe abhekt Tervility ſurpaſſed the utmoſt turbu- 
lence of their anteftors. eri bitrate pfitice 


order 
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order in his underſtanding frequently made kink 
commit actions equally unjuſt and cruel. It is 
2 aſtoniſhing with what ſlaviſh ſubmiſſion the 
fierce and ſpirited Swedes, bore with the 
. frantic violence of a lunatic“. Violences which 
in his lucid intervals ſtruck Erick himſelf with 
horror; were ſure to obtain the ſanction of the 
ſtates, whoſe decrees never failed to be a juſtifica- 
tion of his conduct. 
The King's brothers, however, the dukes John 
and Charles, were not ſo patient. The former had 
been condemned to death by Erick, and had with 
difficulty eſcaped. Both the dukes, therefore, 
were convinced there could be no ſafety for them, 
as long as Erick continued on the throne: they 
determined to depoſe him. Sweden was again, 
plunged into a civil war, but it was not of long 
duration. The cauſe of the dukes was popular. 
Erick was in a ſhort time abandoned, dethroned 
and ĩmpriſoned; and John aſſumed the ſceptre 
ſe; had en wreſted from] his wen hands. 


0 or this the two following inſtances are lutkcient: Nilus 
sture, of the family of the late Adminiſtrators, had been long 
an object of the jealouſy and ill uſage of Erick, although this 
priace had never had the ſmalleſt reaſon to be offended with 
him. The king, at length, went ſo far as to ſtab Sture with : 

his own hand: Sture drew the poniard out of his fide, kiſſed 
nA, and preſented it to Erick, who, notwithſlanding, ordered 
| his guards to put him to death.—The other inſtance is that of 
f and twenty nobles havipg been maſſacred at once, upon 
| grodndleſs ſuſpicions, and the ſtates aſter their death con- 
| — n ARIES b . jt 
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We now once more behold tranquillity reſtored 
to Sweden. John ſucceeded to all thoſe advan- 
tages already enumerated, of which Erick, at his 
acceſſion to the crown, had been poſſeſſed, The 
ſource of all the diſorders of the laſt reign no lon- 
get exiſted: and the patience exhibited by the 
people during the continuance of it, ſufficiently 
evinced that neither the love of freedom, nor the 
ſpirit of faction, were any longer ſufficiently 
powerful among them to be procullive of freſh 
- troubles. ? 

It muſt have been a OT of ſome difficulty to 


have devifed any thing that could create new diſ- 
orders in a country, where à prince fo circum- 


ſtanced, reigned over a people ſo-diſpoſed. But 
John ſhortly hit upon, perhaps, the only expedi- 

ent, which had he wanted to plunge his ſubjects 
into confulion, would probably have been attend- 
ed with fucceſs. This was an attack upon the 
religion which his father. Guſtavus had taken ſuch 
| paitis to eſtabliſh. It was this attack that once 
more gave the Swedes an opportunity of reſtoring 
their country to liberty. An opportunity they 
certainly did not improve as much as the circum- 
ſtances of the times ſeemed to allow, but by the 
means of which the compleat introduction of def- 
potiſm was for a ſhort period retarded, 

John had matried Catherine daughter of S581 | 
mond king of Poland. This princeſs, bigotted to 
the church of Rome, and poſſeſſed of great in- 
fluence over her huſband, appears to have directed 


that Ae to no other object but the conver- 


\ ſion 


* 
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ſion of the king, and the re-eſtabliſhment of po- 
ery in his dominions. PA 
In the- firſt, ſhe ſeems to "AE ſucceeded. In 
the latter, her endeavours ſerved only to plunge 
the kingdom into confuſion, and ultimately to de- 
prive her ſon of the ſucceſſion to the crown. 
Duke: Charles foreſaw the conſequences of the 
ſyſtem purſued by the king at the inſtigation of 
Catherine; and regulated his conduct accordingly. 
Men who have once ſhaken off the papal yoke, 
have ſeldom been weak enough to reſume it 
from motives of religion, however they might 
from thoſe of intereſt; and ſince the reformation 
the Swedes had held the church of Rome in ab- 
horrence. Charles therefore could not have ren - 
dered himſelf more popular, than by. 
every meaſure of his brother which tended! _; 
reſtore popery. 
He accordingly. did. moſt ants ——_— the 
king on this occaſion, and with, a ſucceſs that 
| laid the ground-work of his future elevation to 
the throne. 
Sigiſmond, the ſon and Hrcrefioe of John, had 
- under the tuition of his mother, imbibed all "6H 
| prejudices reſpecting religion. This prince, ſome. 
time previous to the death of his father, had been, 
elected king of Poland. Secure therefore at all 
events of one crown, he flattered himſelf he ſhould 
be ſufficiently. powerful to effect in Sweden by 
force, what the late king had in vain endea- 
voured to accompliſh. by addreſs. His attempts 
were, however equally fruitleſs, The, Swedes hav- 
W taſted the ſweets, Knew too well the value of 
I 3 religious 


(m8 } 
religious liberty ; and Charles oppoſed his nephew 
on the ſame principles, and with the fame ſpirit 
and ſucceſs, by which he had counteratttd the 
ene of his brother 
During the courſe of thef edncefly' it was, that 
a moſt favourable juncture preſented itſelf for re- 


ftoking the ancient conſtitution of Sweden. 


Charles; We had an eye upon the crown, per- 
ctiyed' che coe of Sigiſmond would inſallibly 
place it ſoon within his reach. But it was neceſ- 


ſary for him to Rold in the mean time g vety del. 


cate and eautiòus conduct. 


The cathalic party in'Sweden, Werde ami 


 niſhed; was not yet extinct. Sigilinond had (lf 
no inconflderaths number of adherents there; and 
what rendered him moſt formidable, was an army 
ol Poles, which ke could at any time . 7 
into the heart of the kingdom. 

The reſidences of Sigiſmond in Poland Waben 
gave Charles great advantages, which this wiſe 
Prinee did not fail to imptove:. It furniſhed him 


with an opportunity of paying his court to the 


ſtates; and. of flattering the pride of the ſenate. 
By the former, he was confidertd as the guardian 
2 and he wrought upon 


che latter, by making en agreement with them 
never to engage in any enterprize without wu. 


firſt: conſole ther and abtamed their eonſtne... 


Oa me stler Hand, Sigiftnend, in order do de 


feat the. ſehjmes of, his, unele. apy _ 
* np to; create 4 "Ano 


haying 


— aakags the duke} and; 0 
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W in ſome degree ſucceeded, he took the 
firſt opportunity to devolye, the whole adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs upon the former, totally excluding 
the latter from any ſhare in it, although he had 
been appointed regent by the ſtates, Sigi ſmond 
rightly judged that the moſt effectual method to. 
gain the ſenators, was to inveſt them with power. 
And however dangerous it might prove to his own 
authority. to, entruſt too much of it in their hands, 
he was compelled to adopt this meaſure as the 
only. one by which he could counteract with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs the intrigues of his uncle. It 
is obvious that this ſituation of things put it am- 
ply in the power of the Swedes. to recover all 
their ancient rigbts and privileges. The fates. 
and ſenate, from having been reduced to a degree 
of inſignificancy that rendered them little more 
than an echo to the royal will, found themſelves 

on a ſudden fo circumſtanced as ta be able Ane 
their own. terms between two contending; princes; | 
cider of dich wich. hair ee ve he 6+ 
cure in the throne, whilſt neither could be ſo, with- 
out it. But we do not find chat they made a pro: 
per uſe of an opportunity ſo favourable to the re+ 
coyery of their liberties. Unfortunately the ſe- 
nate as too, fond of power, and the ſtates wert 
— * the — admit of Wa cb 


—_c EA 4 


—— ws the crown. was 
length placed an the head of Charles, though the 
Swedes had withaut doubt à right to impoſe 
* 172 | 


* 1 
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| provide for tiiecſele 


1 5 5 eee ot. exceed bs "pity ; 13 
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raiſed t. to the throne by their free choice, yet they 


by no means provided ainſt further encroach- 
ments of the royal authority, as effectually as upon 


oa A otpation they 4 Might have done. 


however had To beer accuſtomed to 

N tlie dene of the mae g page of his con- 
du ct; and more antigüs perhaps to ſecure the 
crown © his {6H, than för his own fake, to ex- 
tent the regal p 0er beyond thoſe limits within 
which he had ical erideaboured to confine it, 
dnag che teign or his imrnediate predeceffors} he 
erned in a manner that left Bis ſubjects a greater 
fare of liberty pn yh "had had the) 1 ee to 


"> wit; 


A enen ins Ahe ente r. feli for 


poet, which the chief” eee affairs in 


abfence of the king du din ring theUWite reign) gn, m 


cettainiy have gtven 3 had 


not fulliciently guards again? "hr 


rary con- 


due in tReir future monarchs; they were fendered 
| by iis lets Heck co ſubmit © uch à conduct. 


Thee generous ann Sof Guſtavüs A= 
capa he ane the Bithiſecured to his 


feet che folk nent of whatever rights and- 


| DRY pofiefſed-on' his. coming} to the 
The great alk rtcp-0f the lihertie of Ger- 


* and” who | 
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as he exceeded them in rank: he, I ſay, only den 
ſirous to reign in the hearts, of his people, wag. 
ſatisfied with the power he derived from their af. 
fections, and neyer once checked that returning 
ſpirit of freedom, which, previous to the depoſi- 
tion of Sigiſmond, had begun to make 1 PICs 
ance in Sweden 8 F 
The thirty years war however, | conſequent upon. 
Guſtavus' invalion of the empire, had a ſtrong: ten 
dency to counteract the effects of this ſpirit. The 
paſſion for military fame, which animated their 
maſter, caught hold of the nation. This paſſion 
is certainly by no means favourable to liberty, 
"when. the bulk of a people are under its influence; 
but it becomes very much the reyerſe when a 
monarch is himſelf the leader of his troops. Men 
are too apt to loſe ſight of liberty in the ſubordi- 
nation and diſcipline of an army, The deſpotiſm, 
which in all points reſpecting che duties of a fol- 
dier, muſt neceſſarily reign there, gives them a 
habit of paying that ſort of abedience to perſons, 
Which free men think only due to the laws. Ac- 
euſtomed to follow implicitly the orders of the 
© general; they are eaſily brought to pay the ſame 
, deferetice to the commands of the king. To obey 
"him i in ont capacity and not in another, is a diſ- 
:  tindfion perhaps too nice far a ſoldier. It will rea- 
dily be conceived then what ꝑffect ſo long a War 
as thjat commenced by Guſtayus in Germany, and 
afterwards carried an by bis, ſucgeſſor muſt have 
hadupon ĩhoſe wha had. ſpent the major part of their 
dives in it. An effect which rar been very 
| General; as the eee at that time diſs: 


; I x22 J 
Gd 18 feilen, say ocker Profemon than thar of 


2 0 ab they vere all. cmulons of Haring the 

s well 28 Gahgers of Weh u general as Guſ⸗ 
— may d mee that few of them re- 
kale — the exploits of their 

Nie whole nation tos, charmed and 

aſtoniſhed at the ſucceſs which. attended this 
pine, and their pride highry gratified to find 
hb kad of & ſucdden hure Hom GbUsurity to hold 

z moſt diſtinguiſted- ran in the 
r/o — — 
tories which placed them in ſo elevattq a point of 
Wees te give char uwenrion c the more Flic ad- 
vantaoe-of eſtabliſhing their conſtitution it rhe 
Maher wiel the- death of Guftzves and the in- 
fand ge of his fc afrevwarde aflorded them 
a opPortunfty of deling/ Oxenſtierne inder pre- 
tec ehe diet um dled on- char” oucshen 
ort of laid do have been projected 
by Guſtavus: which was approved'of, aocepred; 
1 ratified by the ſtares. Bur from the time the 
ſenate had acquired: that conſequence, which their 


kad procured! them, the object of 
— — 
men in Sweden, was in fat to eftablifiv an ari- 
ſlocraric power, equally at the expence of the 
| royaF aithority-and: of the rights of the - ſtages, 
Fad Guſtavus ved te. carry into execution him- 
| ——— 2 — 


have fo framed: it as that 
— — Glee 3 | 
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limits that it would no longer have given um- 
brage to the inferior orders of the ſtate. But when 
the framing of this form of government by which 

the boundaries of the authority of the ſenate were 
to be. aſcertained, fell to the lot of the very pets. 
ſons ho were themſelves to poſſeſa that autha - 
rity when aſcertained, it was not te be expected 
that they ſhould. adopt a ſimilar conduct. 

Accordingly ane article in this form of governo 
ment, ſufficiently evineed that the abject᷑ af thoſe: 
who had planned it, as rather to ſecure power ta 
themſelves than giyt liberty to their cuntry, 
The artiele alluded. t, Was that which; deprived 
the ſtates of the right af ſraming ar propoſing: 
any law, or of debating upon any matter ciat , 
not firſt, communicated to them in writing bycthæ 
king or-regency, Now this regulation effetually 
ob thoſe. * 2 
a perhaps the very defign bra) .fincer 
they #he deviſed it * regents during 
long minority. H Ain 2 1 N bs Dee 4148; 

The power n. no diſcen- 

tent among the nobles, out of whoſe order the ſe. 
nators were choſen but it was borne with ſome 
degree of impatience by the other orders of the 
ſtate. Hence a foundation was laid for thoſe j jea- 
louſies and diviſions between the nobility on 
one hand, and the peaſants and burghers on the 
other; which ultimately brought flavery upos 
all, and which enabled Chriſtina to govern hen 
N wirh us mach authority, a0 de exact ag 
A ; =" Implicit 
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 initict an obedience from her people as if ſhe had 
been the moſt abſolute monarch in Europe. 


| $ We are to obſerve likewiſe, that in the courſe 
of the two laſt centuries, the temper and manners 


of the lower order of men among the Swedes, 
had undergone a total change. It has been ſhewn 
on 2 former occaſton, that the reign of Magnus 
Ladulaus was the point of time in which this 
change as firſt diſcernible. From that period, 
if we except the Dalicarlians, we ſhall ſcarcely find 
among the Swediſh peaſantiy, any traces of that 
ſpirit of independence and love of liberty by 
which-they' were once diſtinguiſned; and indeed 


from the period juſt mentioned, to the acceſſion 


of Guſtavus Vaſa, every occurrence in the Swediſh 
kiſtory was particularly calculated: to debaſe the 


human mind, and depreſs every generous ſenti- 


ment belonging to it. We ſhall findthem therefore 


under Chriſtina, as henceforward we evet ſhall find 
tem, @ very different race of men from their an- 
cCeſtors. Patient, laborious and ſubmiſſive, they will 


appear poſſeſſed of every quality an arbitrary mo- 


nach could wiſh to meet with in his ſubjects, 
hut deſtitute of thoſe without which men weicher | 


F eee, e Dr ir 
2 enn | 7 2 A A people 


r — was e in | Smeden in — reign 


of Chriſtina, (and whoſe account of the Swedes, I haye, been 
affured by many Swediſh gentlemen well verſed in the hif- 


8 ey of their/eountry, is "moſt perfectly juſt and accurate) 
. gives 2% one of the reaſons of the ſmall. number of law-ſyits 


cgi in his time That the bodrs and burg 
Wer 3 | of mean condition, are in fo much 1 of 


Janke 2 their 
I 
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A people like theſe could have ſeconded but 
Il any endeavours of their ſuperiors to eſtabliſh 
real freedom; much leſs could they be wrought 
upon to give their aſſiſtance to meaſures, which, 
without procuring one advantage to themſelves, 
tended only to throw power into the hands of a 
few of thoſe, who already lorded it over them 
with no ſmall degree of inſolence and pride. 

Accordingly, when the vain and capricious 
Chriſtina, by taking the whimſical reſolution of 
abdicating the throne, gave the chief men in 
Sweden a fair opportunity for carrying their de- 
ſigns into execution, they were not able to ſucceed. 
It appears from the reply made by this princeſs 
to the ſtates u pon their endeavouring to diſſuade 
her from quitting the crown, that ſhe ſuſpected 
there were ſome projects on foot for new model- 
ling the government at her death. But the no- 
mination of Charles Guſtavus to ſucceed Chriſ- | 
Tina, a meaſure taken ſome time before her abdi- 
cation, put a total ſtop to theſe intrigues, | and once 
more deprived the Swedes of an E of 
guarding againſt future deſpotiſm. 

Nothing occurs in the ſhort reign of this 
prince with reſpe& to any alteration in n 
ſtitution. N . 

He exerciſed as much authority as his ee * 
predeceſſors had done, and received from his ſub- 
jects the ſame obedience. But his object ſeemed 
to be rather to emulate whe conduct of Guſtavus 


« their lords and. great men, that they hardly dare conteſt 
with them upon a Ann e or | Giles, but ſubmit o 


by 


"Ar wall” 
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by the boldneſs of his enterprizes ** of 
his conqueſts abroad, than to endeavour to extend 
is prerogative at home. The death, of this prince 
being followed by a minority which laſted near 
 aliytren-yrars, once more preſented a moſt fayou- 
«table juncture to the ſtates for putting their go- 
;xFernment on a footing that might ſecure them 
from. che ꝓoke of arbitrary power. Nothing how- 
„ever can furniſh a. more ſtriking proof how to- 
cally incapable of liberty the Swedes maſt have 
been, than their having had after the death of 
Huſtavus Vaſa, ſuch. frequent opportunities of re- 
(covering, it; without having once taken any effec- 
| tual methods to. ſucceed in the attempt. | 
At the death of Charles indeed, the ſtates. thewed 
— ſpirit in their conduct reſpeFing the regency 
las ſettled in his will. They deprived duke Adol- 
Rus, brorher to Charles, of the guardianſhip of 
his nephew the, young king, aſſigning as a reaſon - 
..for. ſo doing, that the will which had appointed 
bim to that office, had been drawn up without 
heir knowledge. And that ſuch diſpoſitions as 
related to 57 government of the kingdom were 
never valid. unleſs they had received the det 
don of the ſtates, | 
Afterwards, when Charles XI. cn the reins 
de government, they: exacted an oath from him, 
Abich ſerves to ſhew in hat manner xhe Swedes 
Din to be governed, however little they, under- 
-Nogd Se means of limiting their monarch to the 
degree they deſired; or however deficient they 
der been in the ſpirit Wich which «they 
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eo rxoeed ſuch limits, | FIG ad was to the fol- 
We thall;equally bold = PEER hat- 
5 ver che law of Sweden requires of us with ge- 
* gard to che ſtates in, general, and in partic 
vin the. ſame manner as we ſhall conduct urſelf 
<« towards all our ſubjects, as well as each indivi- 


dual, for their rights, privileges, and: property 
* duly acquired, being willing to: give as far. as 
1 depends upon us ſatisfaction to the kingdom 
« and in caſe it ſhquld be neceſſary to make any 
K changes in what relates to the defence, ſafety, 
4 advancement, and wants of the kingdom, we 
will in theſe caſes, do nothing, nor ſuffer any 
thing to be done, without the advice of the ſe- 
- nate, or without the ane ere concurrence 
of the Rates,” 
One would hardly have imagined tat within 
c years aſter Charles the XIth had given this 
aſſurance to his ſubiects, he ſhould have become 


the moſt abſolute prince that had ever ſwayed the | 


Swediſh ſceptre. 
Thoſe jealoulies og 1 7 ions l ſublified 


between the nobles and the other orders of the 


\ .. tate, during the reign of Chriſtina, having been 
| Fomenied. by chat. Princeſs, were in no ſhape de- 
_ creaſed-1 in the minority of Charles. The 1 intrigues, 
perhaps the money of France, had prevailed. with 


the regency to inyolve the kingdom! in an expen- 


fr five and fruitleſs, war. The taxes which, in confe- 
. 2 quence o of this, the king found it, neceſſary to im- 
when he. took the adminiſtfation. of affairs 


- own hands, 8 a Jource of diſputes 
"ER - among 


1 
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event dr finiter to that which happened in 


Denmark a few years before; when the clergy and 


butghers, out of hatred to the nobility, united to 
"furrender into the hands of the king their own 
rights, in * . che nobles 1 be deprived 
of theirs. 


The Swediſh jobtes bofe little or no proportion | 
of the weight of thoſe burdens, which fat heavy 
on the burghers and peaſants. Tlie paying of 
no taxes they conſidered. as one of the privileges 
"annexed to their order. A diſtinction that ex- 
empted thoſe from contributing towards the 
exigencies of the ſtate, who were beſt enabled to 
do ſo, was in its own nature odious, as well as 
highly unjuſt; but more particularly ſo, when the 
burden of taxes became ſo heavy, chat the reſt of 
the nation could no longer ſupport it. 

According to the Swediſh conſtitution, whac 
had been reſolved by three of the orders, was, ex- 
cepting in ſome particulat caſes, binding to the 
fourth; however this laſt might have refuſed their 
aſſent to the meaſures ſo reſolyed upon, and had 
the force of an att of all the ſtates.” This put it 
in the power of any three of them, when they 
thought proper to combine for that purpoſe, to 
© paſs acts highly i injurious to the intetefts of the 
diſſenting ſtate. It is true, that whatever was 
propoſed relative to the rights and privileges of 
each particular order, required the conſeſt of all 
before it could paſs into a law. But it was eaſy 


to avoid any direct attack upon an ordet conſider- 


<i In their * capacity, and at the ſame 


time 


k 
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time to give” a fatal blow to their intereſts as 
members of fociety. Accordingly Charles pro- 
eured a decree, that all the lands which had been 
diſmembered from the crown, ſince-the year 1609, 
ſhould be re-annexed to it. This 'was a ftroke 

altogether aimed at the nobles, in whoſe favour 
every grant of this nature had been made, and by 
which many of them were reduced to che utmoſt 
tg and diſtreſſe. 

But the inferior orders did not TY Were 

The umbrage they had conceived at the power 
which the ſenate had of late aſſumed, neatly 
equalled the impatience with which the king had 
borne it. They, therefore, contracted the autho- 
rity of chat body within ſuch narrow limits, that 

i. altogether ceaſed to be any check upon the 
crown. The feſolution of the ſtates upon this oc - 
caſion was worded ſo ambiguouſly, that the king 
| ſeems; to have been left entirely at liberty, to 
govern either with or without the advice of the 
ſenate. It is not hard to judge which was the 


moſſt agreeable to ſuch a prince as Charles the 


ch. And finally, as if wholly regardleſs of 
their own fate, provided they could gratify their 
animoſity. againſt the nobles, the inferior orders 
came to the following extraordinary deciſton: 
% The ſtates have decided, that all the forms 
of government, with their additions, ſhould no 
e longer be conſidered as binding to the king; 
« but that he ought to be at liberty to change 
— TION to eee ene 
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* And that it will he ſound neceſſary ſar the woll- 
a being of the kingdomy that be ſhould bs bound 
by ng form of government, but only-by the lows 
* and ſtatutes of Sweden; and that if he governs 
© his kingdom with the conſent of his ſenate, it is 
< to. be interpreted only as depending upon his 
© good and juſt diſcernment. So that his majeſty, 
as King veſted with ſupreme power to govern 
© his kingdom according to the la and ſtatutes, 
« as his own inheritance which Gad has given 
< him, is reſponſible for his actions to Gad alane.” 
What did not a- nation deſerve to ſuffer from 
tyranny, who were thus capable af forging their 
own chains, and of eſtabliſhing deſpotiſm by law? 
The two ſovereigns of the north were now be- 
come, from having been the moſt limited, the 
maſt abſolute monarchs in Europe. Ruit the means 
by which they bad arrived at their power, altho* 
productive of the ſame effects, were the very re- 
verſe of thoſe which had ſerved to augment the 
authority of princes in other countries. In each 
of theſe it was the monarchs who clearer to 
raiſe the people in order to balance the power of 
the nobles: in Sweden and Denmark it was the 
people who endeavoured to ſink the nobles to a 
level with themſelves. The conſequence was, that 
in the former, the people as well as the crown, were 
| benefited by what the nobles loſt; whereas in the 
latter, the crown alone was a gainer and the licua· 
tion of the people continued the ſame. 
This aceounts for a greater degree of deſpotifin Es 
having prevailed at various times in the northern 
kingdoms, than in the more ſouther n countries. 3 | 
Ps: 4/60 8 Fug 
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As in Sweden, the objett of the borghers and 
peafants had been to lower the nobles, fo that of 
Cries the Nth ſeemed to be bo depreſs the 

Not Söntent with being the abſolute wier of - 
their liberties, he appears to have confidered him- 
elf as  poffeſfed of the fame power over their pro- 

By his injuſtice and rapacity half the in- 
vidoals im his kingdom were involved in ruin. 
He liquidared, indeed, the public debrs, and ar his 
death feft a treafury well repleniſhed to his ſuc- 
ceſfor; ; "but it was by means equalfy teprgnant to 
Honour and kumanity. Reſiſtance on the part of 
his ſubjects, was however vain. The fpirit of the 
nation was broke; deſpotiſm was firmly eſtabliſh- 
ed; and Charles the XIIth ſucceeded to a crown 
in the poſſeſſion of all that abſolute power which 
was ſo conſonant to his diſpoſition. 

The reign of this prince and the calamities he 
brought upon his country are well known. A 
prince, whoſe ambition was madneſs ; whoſe cou- 
rage was ferocity ; and whoſe chief claim to the 
admiration in which mankind ſeemed to have held 
him, was derived from the ſingularity of his make, 
from his being totally deſtitute of all thoſe feel- 
ings, which are the parents of every ſocial virtue. 

The Swedes had certainly little chance of re- 
covering under this iron-hearted monarch, any of 
thoſe rights and privileges of which they had made 
a voluntary ſacrifice to his father. Neither would 
they probably have ever regained a ſhadow of free- 
dom, had not, at a very particular juncture, a 

K 2 lucky 
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| lucky ball freed them from the ſhackles in which 
they were held by this extraordinary man, This 
event took place at a time that the (greateſt diſcon- 
tent pervaded the nation; that all diviſions among 
them were at an end; that faction had been 
filenced by that ſtill greater evil deſpotiſm; that 
all orders of men, forgetting their jealouſies and 
animoſities, concurred in one wiſh, to ſee their 
country extricated from the miſeries to which it 
had been for ſome time expoſed; and, which was 
the moſt important point of all, at a juncture when 
there was no immediate heir to the crown, and 
conſequently they were left at "OO a new mo 
del mY government, = 
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Containing the tate of Sweden at the death of Charles 
XII; and an account of the form of government | 
ed there ſoon after tbut event. 5 


N the two preceding ſedtions I have as 
voured to give ſuch a ſketch of the Swediſh 
hiſtory, andl ſuch a view of the national character, 
genius, and manners of the Swedes, as were re- 
quiſite to enable the reader to judge how far they 
may hitherto have been juſtly denominated a free 
People, as well as how far they were in feality ca- 
pable of being ſo. 

1 ſhall now proceed to give an account of the 
form of government eſtabliſhed in Sweden upon 
the death of Charles the XII ch, by which the 
moſt abſolute monarchy in Europe, was of a ſud- 
den rendered the moſt limited; as likewiſe to lay 
6pen the cauſes which facilitated the Accowpliſh« 
ment. of ſo great a change, ; 

Nothing could be more deplorable chan the 
ſtate to which the wild ambieion and inflexible 
temper of Charles the XIIth had reduced this 
country. She had loſt her beſt provinces, thoſe 
ſituated ſouth of the Baltic, together with the ma- 
_ jor part of Finland. Her commerce had been 
annihilaged, her armies and fleets deſtroyed, and 
2a K 3 equally 


reign; although, 
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equally drained of men and money; ſhe had been 
rendered incapable of maintaining the wars which 
Charles had obſtinately perſiſted in renewing, un- 
leſs ſuch expedients were made uſe of, as only the 
fertile genius of a Goertz- could have deviſed, or 
which the callous heart of a Charles the XIIth 
could alone have conſented to ernploꝝ. Every ſpe- 
cies of oppreſſion, every kind of extortion that 2 
cruel ingenuity could conceive, or deſpotic power 
carry into execution, were practiſed on the Swedes, 
to enable a mad man to purſue fantaſtic ſchemes, 
uſcleſs to his country ſhould. they ſucceed, but 
r err deſtruction on it ſhould they 

It were endleſs to enter into a detail 
theſe; it is . to obſerve, that notwith- 
ſtanding his ſubjects fooliſhly. admired in Charles 
thoſe very qualities which were the ſource of all 
their miſeries, yet their patience was well nigh ex- 
hauſted, when the death of this manarch left dem 
no farther occaſion to exerciſe it, The execution. 
of the unfortunate Goertz, who paid the forfeit 
of his life only for having ſerved his maſter too, 
faithfully, ſufficiently proves the latent reſentment 
and diſcontents of the people during the preceding, 
awed into ſubmiſſion, Nl had 
been compelled do Tuppreſs. them. 


Theſe diſcontents were not confined to any par- = 


ticular order of men in the ſtate; they pervaded 
the whole nation. The nobles und clergy, burgh-, 
ers and peaſants, had all ſuffered alike under one, 
common tyrranny. Wearied out with foreign 
wars, and indeed hardly able to defend themſelves 
at. e en ſecurity and 

Peace, 
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peate, But as they owed their misfortunes to the 
viitimited power with which their two laſt mo- 
marchs huld been inveſted; they were convinced, 
that to obtain either of theſe ends, they muſt no 
longer ſuffer ſuch a power to continue in the 
crown. They had experienced to their utmoſt 
height all me horrors of deſpotiſm, and had had 
full leifore to lament their folly, in having 
impoſed upon thethſelves that yoke by which they 
were afterwards ſo much galled. 

The ſenate had been taught a leſſon of modera- 
tion. Deprived of all their authority by Charles 
the XIth, and by Charles the XIIth of the few 
privileges which had eſcaped the graſping policy 
of his father; they were perſuaded that their beſt 
ſecurity for the preſervation of their own rights, 
was, that the ſtates ſhould be maintained in the 
full poſſefion of theirs, The ftates, on the other 
hand, cured of their jealouſies of the ſenate, per- 
ceived how much miſtaken they had been in hum+ 
bling that body to ſuch a degree, as to have ren+ 
dered it no longer a check upon the crown. 

Thus circumſtanced, thus diſpoſed, the Swedes 
likewiſe. found themſelves at liberty to recur to 
their ancient mode of electing their ſovereign. 
One advafttage had feſulted to his ſubjects from 
the ſavage temper of Charles the XIIth: incapa- 
ble of every tender ſentiment, this prince had ne- 
ver ſhewn any inclination to matrimony, and con- 
ſequently left no ſon behind him to inherit a 
defporiſm, which in that caſe, would probably 

rave bens 9 e 1 e che death 
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of Charles, the ſenate reſolved to place his- ſiſter 
Ulrika Eleanora, conſort to the prince of Heſſe, 
upon the throne; but they likewiſe determined 
that it ſhould only be in conſequence of the free 
election of the ſtates, and upon the d 
theſe ſhould think proper to impoſe. ; 

They ſeemed however to think it mer; pre- 
vioully to invalidate all claim to the crown, which 
this princeſs might conceive ſhe poſſeſſed on the 
ſcore of hereditary right. But they appear pur- 
poſely to have gone out of their way in ſearch of 
an objection to any ſuch claim on her part, whilſt 
the moſt obvious one that eould be, naturally pre- 
ſented itſelf to them. Ulrika was the youngeſt of 
Charles's ſiſters; conſequently the right of ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown upon the demiſe of that 
prince, if lodged any where, muſt have been in 


Ris elder ſiſter; or in caſe ſhe had not ſurvived 


him, in her offspring. The ſtates however did 
not chuſe to make uſe of an argument with re- 
gard to Ulrika's title to the crown, which would 
have been acknowledging a good title to it in ano» 
ther. They wiſely judged, that a prince, in whom 
they ſhould either admit, or who had himſelf any 
grounds to conceive he was poſſeſſed of an here- 
ditary right to the crown, (as might probably have 
been the caſe with the duke of Holſtein, ſon of 
the elder ſiſter of Charles) would be too apt 
to imagine he had like wiſe an hereditary right: to 
all the authority enjoyed by his predeceſſors. They 
were therefore determined chat the grounds upon 
Which they judged Ulrika devoid; of, any title of 
i this ſort, ſhould no wiſe relate to the objection 
that 


* 1 
chat might be ſtarted oczint harm uith gn tw 
her being the youngeſt of the remaining branches 
of the royal family. They aſſerted that the laws 
relating to the hereditary right of females to ſuc- 
ceed to the crown, expreſly declare, that a prin- 
ceſs, in order to be capable of ſo ſucceeding ought 
to be unmarried *, and therefore as Ulrika: was 
married, ſhe, on that account, had fortcited.. all 
pretenſions to the ſucceſſion. ws 4 ontids * 

Any title whatever to the crown being — 
denied her, Ulrika could have no pretext to object 
to the conditions upon which the Swedes might 
offer to elect her their ſovereign. Accordingly, 
ſhe implicitly. followed. in all things the advice of 
the ſenate, and conſented to whatever changes in 
the conſtitution they thought proper to propoſe, ; 
Before the diet could be aſſembled, ſhe pub- 
liſhed a declaration, whereby ſhe renounced in her 
own name and in that of her poſterity, all abſolute 
power, or what the Swedes call ſovereignty s as 

well as every prerogative hitherto, poſſeſſed by the 
crown, which was not conſiſtent : with the Ierrics 
of the nation. 3.9 0 5 N Aide | 2-977 

On the meeting of the dae their firſt decle⸗ 
ration was, that they had vo untarily aſſembled 
themſelves to elect a ſucgeſſor. to the vacant throne. 
And they even exacted a written aſſurance from 
Ulrika, by which ſhe, declared ſhe was willing ta 
bold the crown in virtue of 2 free election, 725 
diſclaimed all Fog title 1 it . c 
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. nb m averſton towards an abſolute vr-:arbis 
* aury pomer; the conſeqquences of which (uc 
Den de have 'greadly weakened ard much 
<{pjored the Kkingdam, to the alrnoſt ivreparabte 
«pin of ih dit iv So that we, the ch 
„ Tears and Antes of the kingdom affermbled; 
* having hat this fad-experieace, here ſeriouſly 
«and enwvirgedly reſolved to abolih endively' an 
% WINTNY Power WII CR 
o * 1 
But Rewer Serioutly: and gintiiuoully: any 
enge h eome te the foregoing tuſolution, it 
was / ne means an eaſy taſk chat they had in * 
poſed upon themſelves. To tie up the hands of 
4 ſovereipn who was to redeiue tl crown-Ffrom 
them pen their” own terms, appeared mdeed x15 
difficult wdertaking; bur in order entirely to 


| „ firnple conventions with 
| <ragranu& proven have been found ſuſie 


cent. E was requiſite for this purpoſe that they 
_ flivul torafty new model their government. It 
was neceffary they ſhould frame” a+ comſtitution, 
the object of which was to be the immetiare re- 
ſtbration of Hberty to a people, who had been 
long arcuſtomedd to a flaviſh fübmimon. Ta- 
dependent chen of the difficulcy of framing ſuch 
4 conſtitutivn, which muſt have required talents, 
experience, and a depth of knowledge in thoſe, 
why. on this” occaſion, took upon themſelves the 
office of legittarors, of which few” men are poſ- 
feiſtd; it mut Alo have Fee e 2 1 > of no lefs 
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difficutty, to have eſtabliſhed ſach a conſtitution; 
Ten framed, upon any ſblid feundation. 
| - Liberty is not a plant of ſudden growth; time 
only can give it- vigour, It will not take root, 
but in a foil congenial to it; and, to be rendered 
flouriſhing or laſting, it muſt be cultivated with 
bare, and defended with unremitting attention 
from che dangers which perpetually furround it. 
But how 20 defend, and how to cultivate it, are 
points which experience alone can teach mankind ; 
and with which, they who have been accuſtomed 
to live under an abſolute monarchy, can fearcely 
have had an opportunity of becoraing acquainted. 

In vain, therefore, ſhall a form of government 
calculated vo give liberty to a people, be eſta- 
bliſhed among them, unleſs theſe are prepared to 
receive it. Emerging from ſlavery, they can hard- 
MING of the freedom of ſentiment, libe- 
rality of mind, and manly ſpirit, which, perhaps, 
_— ſenſe of independence can infpire, and 
which are all ſo requiſite to produce that conſo- 
nance between the genius of a people, and the na- 
cure of a free government, without which ſuch a - 

nt cannot long ſubſiſt. Let us ſee then 

how far the Swedes were prepared for liberty, at 
the time their late form of government was eſta · 
bliſhed among them, as well as how-far that go- 
vernment was in reality calculated to render them | 
free. 

It is to be remembered they had fo frequently 


| worn the yoke of deſpotiſm, that its effects upon 


their tempers, notions, and manners, muſt have 
bon "ay conſiderable, If they had ſeverely ſuſ-· 


fered 
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fered during the reigns of their evo laſt 

this might, indeed, have, inſpired them with a 
* dread. of arbitrary power; byt it could not have 
communicated to them thoſe qualities without 
which men are ineapable of becoming fre. 
The Swediſh peaſantry no longer poſſeſſed that 
bold and independent ſpirit which diſtinguiſhed 
their | anceſtors; and as theſe had been often tur- 
bulent and lieentious in the higheſt degree, ſo 
their poſterity, depreſſed by ſervitude, had now 
funk into the contrary n of ee and 
ſubmiſſion, - | 
The burgherz, in ile 3 nn 
conſequent upon the wars of Charles XIIth, had 
loſt that influence and importance in the ſtate, 
which ĩt ĩs ſo requiſite in a free conſtitution, that 
this order of men ſhould poſſeſs. 
-— Many--eauſed bad contributed to render the 
The — dividing the property of: the 


father equally among the children, without any 


regard being paid to primogeniture; the frequent 
reſumption of the crown lands; and the reduction 
of eſtates throughout the kingdom by Charles the 
| Xlth®; all theſe had concurred to reduce that body 


to rh ter —_—_ — with: weir 


Wien Charles the Xlch reſumed, thoſe lands which. were 
to have formerly belonged to the crown, of which he 
| himſelf was to de the judge, he ſuffered the poſſeſſor to retain | 
to the value of about ſeventy pounds per annum, but at the 
dert aſſembiy of the ſtates, even this fmall pittancewas forced 
from. the un ſortunate e- OY annexed to 
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abſurd pride, chat made them diſdain any other pro- 
ſeſſion than that of arms, certainly rendered them 
fitter to be the tools of an abſolute prince, than 
the legiſlators of a free country. Men trained 
only to a military life, will ſcarcely imbibe in- 
ciples of liberty in a amm. 
But the circumſtances which muſk Fark ori 
en this occaſion, as it ever had on all others, the 
chief obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment of true liberty 
among the Swedes; was the diviſion of the nation 
into thoſe - diſtinct claſſes which were totally un- 
connected with each other, and never aſſociated 
together. As in order to preſerve a free conſtitu · 
tion, a certain degree of oppoſition, to uſe the 
words of a moſt ingenious foreign writer *, ſhould 
on the one hand take place between the different 
views and intereſts of the ſeveral bodies that 
2 it; ſo likewiſe, on the other, it muſt, in 

a great degree, owe its ſafety to a conjunction of 
views and intereſts in e en en 
large. 

As manbera of different brandis of the legif: 
ature, each poſſefling diſtinct rights. and privi- 
leges, thoſe: entruſted with power ought reeipro- 
| cally to be a check and control upon each other. 
As members of the fame ſociety, poſſeſſing, in 
fact, one common intereſt in the general welfare 
of their country, a people Sana bo dos mach 
br 4 abe wngeaRiget Pant 
| Fans A | 1 5.04 2" ni j* But 


Me, ae p. t. . Tw Dag nn,. 
© + This nowiſe relates to thoſe party diviſions which muſt 
ger take place among a free people 3 thele ariſe from a diffe- 
rence 
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Aut notkiag tende ſo moch to prevent "thi 
- union from talking place, as thoſe diſtinct elaſtes in 
ſociety, which, without contributing to the good 
order of it, or the ſupport of government, ſerve 
chieſty 0 In{pirt. oe clue de then wü pride en 
inſolence, and another with jcalouſy and en y. 
- No ynneceflary.diflinftines fhould therefore be 
adinitted among a freei people; Theft! only ſhould 
| he allawed, which are reguiſite to crete a degrer 
of, oppaſitien between the views and interefis, of 
the component parts of the legiſlame . 
None ſhould; be ſuffered to take place amnang 
them merely for PGRN 
pride of individuals. in Io. 422403) 

England is the a eee ene ue 
the din Gion, for inſtance af noble. and net nao 
ble, is carried no farther than the nature ofthe 
government requires it. ſhould; becauſe there the 
c n 
the reſt. af the nation. os ee 


if 

_ rence of opinion, not of intereſts ;- and con gently there i 15 
— ſuch a people but one wee He 5 the Point 
te in only how that object is to be obtained. 

= if af owo of — fem: rote! 
tions ons * and the 2 
Faner will naturally an oppoſition ir inte- 
5 * both electiye, or both hereditary, they _ unite 
forthe purpoſt of augmenting their common power ut the er- 
Nes of the liberties of the mation; but io the-other cald the 
hereditary legiſlators will be.coa fond. oftthar di 
fer-the elective to uſurp it, and for that reaſon, the latter 
will not join with the former, in order to acquire an unconſti- 
tutional power z which, at a certain period, the repreſen;a- 
dre body, know thoy Gall be obliged to furrevder, Pt» 
e — e e er 37 4% Sign 
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it is gar the head of each noble family; 
wha is there entitled ta che honours and privileges 
of the peerage, it is not the man Whe ca Count 
a long train of titled, anceſtars, but 466 heredieacy | 
legiflarar ha is hinſelf noble, - 

The yaunger branches of theſs families, a8 y 
have no ſhare in the legiflature, are bar little, if, 
by courteſy, at all diſtinguiſhed from their fellows 
ſubjects; with whom. they and their deſcendants 
aſſimilate, and are ſoon, if I may fa expreſs my». 
ſelf, melted down, into the general maſs of the 
people, Hence theſe become a fort of link be- 
tween the. nability and the commoners; a link 
that, congetting their intereſts, prevents all divi- 
ſion between theſe rwa orders. in their capacity of 
members of the ſame ſociety, and which farms of 
that ſociety a continued chain, no part of which 
can be touched withont affecting, by * _ 
electrical cammugication, all the teſt. 85 

In other countries, where thoſe who . 
once ennobled, tranſmit. the hanours and privi- 
leges af nobility to all their poſterity alike, thera 
is, 50 link no connect the nobles; to the teſt of the 
nation ; an the contrary, a line is dramm between 
them to perpetuity x a line which euta, as it were, 
the chain of ſocietꝝ in two, the ſevered, ends af 
Which appear rather to repek than attract each, 
other. There, conſequently, that. conjunction of 
views and intereſts canngt take place in the nation 
at large, to Which L have ſaid a free cunſtitution 
muſt, in a great degree, owe its ſaſe tr. 

It muſt appear then pretty evident, from what, 
has been now alledged, that the dixiſion af tha 

. 1 
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Swediſh nation; into thoſe three diſtin@ claſſes of 
nobles, burghers; and peaſants, whoſe intereſts 
vere perpetually claſhing, was à cirturnſtanee by 
no means favourable to Hbert yr 
But this will be placed in a more erking light, 
by taking a ſummary vitw o their late form of 
government, as «> nemo xr bug the death 
RE... eee 
eh confifted of dtp ong Aden which the 
ſtates preſented to Ulrika Eleanora, for her ap- 
probation. Her majeſty could not fail to approve 
o them, as the condition of Her eleibn was an 
entire acquieſcence in whatever the diet thought 
fit to enact. I ſhall only take notice of ſuch of 
theth'as were deſigned to be barriers to the royal 
aurhbfHty, or bulwarks or the liberties 'of the 
nation. „Mug ON dre LD VET OL 360 
| | The ſtates were compoſed, as formerly, of the 
Is four orders of the nobles, clergy, burshers, and 
; | Souſarirs. 112 vt! 0 ne inan ak 
| "Theſe were to be aſſembled every three years in 
the middle of January, or oſtener, if the king, or 
| - (in' caſe of his abſence; ſickneſs, 'or ceceale) the 
1 | ſenate found it neceſſary to convoke them. 5 
| But if the King'c or ſenate ſhould neglect to af: 
ſernble them, at the end of three years, as the law 
required; or everi ſhould they not convoke them 
on the very day the ates had; the laſt time they 
were aſſembled, choſen to appoint for their next 
meeting, theſe thould then have a right to afſem- 
He ble of themſelves; and whatever the king or ſe- 
= n ume, vas to 
| | ow conſidered as void. * "= 2 | 
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The time ſpecified for the duration of the diet. 
was three months; but as its members alone had. 
the power of diſſolving , it, they conſequently 
could continue ſitting as long as they 1 00 
proper. 

While the ſtates were aſſembled, they were, in 
fact, poſſeſſed of the whole ſupreme power. The 
authority of the king and ſenate was then ſuſpend- 
ed : they became mere cyphers, having little or no 
ſhare in the public tranſactions, but what conſiſted 
ſimply in affixing their ſeals and ſignatures, to 
whatever the Diet ſhould think proper to reſolve, 
whether agreeable to them or not. In ſhort, the 
ſtates were veſted with the ſame powers, indepen- 
dent of the king and ſenate, that in England the 
two houſes of parliament poſſeſs only in une 
tion with the king. 

The legiſlative power they reſerved at all times 
wholly to. themſelves. The king and ſenate hav- 
ing no ſhare whatever in it, did not even poſſeſs 
a a negative on thoſe reſolutions of the Diet, which 
directly attacked the regal and ſenatorial rights. 
For the preſervation of theſe, they were entirely 
to depend upon the moderation of a popular aſ- 
ſembly. . The following: powers were likewiſe 
veſted in the ſtates alone. Thoſe of declaring 
war, or making peace. That of altering the 
ſtandard of the coin. Whenever a vacaney hap- 
pened in the ſenate, that of preſenting to the king 
three perſons, one of whom his majeſty was bound 
to make choice of to fill the vacant office}; ſo 


l We ſhall ſee in the ſequel how even this privilege, incon- 
nderable as it was, became abridged, 
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chat is dad C ihe death of u fenacor in the inter- 


val between the Diets, no one could be appointed 
td fucceed him till the next meeting of the ftates. 


And laſtly, that of diſmiſſing any member of the 


ſenate whoſe conduct they diſapproved of, or of 
allowing him, when he demanded i ny permiſfion 
to regrel- 

The executive power during the fiing of the 


Diet, may be ſaid to have been, in a great mea- 


fure, lodged in a certain number of perſons ſelect- 


ed from the three orders of the nobles, clergy, and 


burghers, who conſtituted what was denominated 


the ſecret committee. The reaſon is plain why it 


could not continue in the ſenate, ſince that body 
was accountable to the ſtates for their adminiſtra- 
tion during the interval of the diets, and was lia- 
ble not only to be cenſured but depoſed by them. 
So that admitting the executive power to have 
ſtill reſided in the ſenate, it would in that caſe 


have been compelled to deſtroy itſelf. With re- 


gard to the judicial power, the ſtates aſſumed to 
themſel ves a right of exerciſing that alſa, when 

ever they thought proper, by taking at pleaſure 
cauſes out of the ordinary courts of juſtice, to 
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* The FRY ſecret committee was choſen the fir of 
any, at the diet, and continued all the time this laſted, _ 
0 The number of which this committee was to be compoſed, 
as left tothe option of each aſſembly, provided it was ſo con- 
Nivel, that there mould be two nobles to one of _ of the 
her order: 
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by themſelves, and een of their own meme 
bers 

a. could be more formidable than the 
power of this court, or more ſubverſive of liberty ; 
as in reality it united within itſelf, at once, the 
legiſlative, judicial, and executive powers; and 
as it was to decide principally in caſes of treaſon, 
what rendered this extraordinary juriſdiction moſt 
prepoſterous was, its being generally at the ſame 
time bath judge and party |. 

At the expiration of the diet, the executive 
power was divided between the king and the ſe- 
nate, in ſuch a manner, that but a very albu 
of it fell to his majeſty. 


He was diſtinguiſhed from the ſenators only in 
in two votes, with this privilege, that if after. 


t There are three high courts of juſtice in Sweden: 
one at Stockholm, one at Jonkoping, and one at Ambo. Ace- 
cording to the original form of government, no perſon could 
be tried by any other courts than theſe, for matters which 
concerned his life or honour. But the ſtates diſpenſed when 
they pleaſed with this article, not finding theſe courts fit in- 
ſtruments for party to make uſe of. They had therefore ſome- 
times recourſe to the erection of the temporary tribunal, above- 
mentioned; in the ſame manner as in France, the miniſters 
have at times appointed particular judges to try ſuch men 
as they had reſolved to ruin. No Aſiatic deſpotiſm could ex. 
ceed that which ſuch a court might exerciſe. ' ' 


1] This court too took cognizance of all ſuch publications 
as the. ruling powers thought proper to deem libels upon the 
government, and awarded the e of the agthors of 
theſe, 

The liberty of the Freſs could ſcarcely have ſubſifted, where 
the ,offended party was to judge the olfenge, and condemn 
ihe. offender. 


La _ dividing 
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dividing upon a queſtion, the numbers on both 
ſides ſhould prove equal, the opinion the king had- 
embraced, was in that caſe to prevail,» 

The perſons of the ſenators; as far as related to 
the duties of their functions, were held inviolable; 
ſo that it was no leſs a penalty than death, to any 
one who ſhould reproach or charge a ſenator: with 
any thing defamatory reſpecting the execution of 
his office, unleſs ſuch perſon was able to make his 
charge good by legally proving it. ( Crim. Laws 
of Sweden: 5th:Chap. 2.) Or:whoever faid-or wrote 
a ching againſt a ſenator in his public capacity, 
was to aſk pardon in public for his offence, as well 
as to be condemned to pay a conſiderable fine. 
The ſenate was likewiſe poſſeſſed of fo wide | 
Able un Hifluence with reſpect to the diſpoſal of 
all employments beneath the rank of a ſenator, 
rhat they, were in fact, in a great meaſbre, enabled 
| to appoint whom they pleaſed to every vacant of- 
ety and finally,” what —— them almoſt 
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rely, and ſuch as were of the ſame rank i in civil departments, 
were diſpoſed of in the following manner. The ſenators 
pitched upon three perſons, whom they preſented to the king, 

he being obliged-to make. c choice of one of chem, although ä 
all three might be equally obnoxious to him. 

Wich regard to inferior employments, the different colleges 
{chat being the. name given to public offices in Sweden) to 
which they belonged, preſented what they called a propo/tion 

t the king, in preſence of two ſenators, , which propoſition 

ined. the names. of three perſons, for his majeſty to make 
choice of one of them, to fill any vacancy that ſhould have 
happened in a civil department: but if the vacant employ- 
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wholly independent of the king, was, that they 
could aſſemble themſelves whenever they thoughe 
proper, without having received any orders for that 
purpoſe: from his majeſty ; and even without his 
being preſent, they could proceed to tranſact the- 
moſt 1 important buſineſs of the nation. | 


They read, without conſulting him, all at 
patches from foreign miniſters; in ſhort, left him 
nothing to do but to 0 ſign orders siven without 
his conſent. 


If ſuch was the power of the ſtates, 11 ſoch 
the authority of the ſenate, it is obvious, no ven 
conſiderable degree of either could have mained 
in the hands of the king. 0 
In reality he could not be conſidered as fo- 
vereign himſelf, but only the repreſentative oft 
majeſty of the ſtates ; and a repreſentative too fo 
limited by his conſtituents, as to. poſſeſs, no will 
of his own; or rather he ap red to be nothing 


more than a ſtate · puppet, w o upon ſome gaudy 
days, was decorated with the trappings of royalty 
to impoſe upon the people, and make them i ima: 
gine they had a king. 


We have ſeen that he was N no dis > 
the legiſlature, not having a negative upon the 
Propgſiiops of the ſtages. He was conſequently | 


I. . 


moat was I the military line, then the — of war (War 
office) preſented only one perſon, and the ſenate another ; one 
of which two the king was obliged to appoint to it. | Some of 
the higheſt and moſt confidential employments of the ſtate, 

were excepted from thoſe regulations, and W 
nate, according to the majority of votes. 
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deſtitute of any means of preſerving entire, the 
few prerogatives he found annexed to his crown. 

He could neither levy troops, equip fleets, or 
build fortreſſes without the conſent of the Gas. 
He therefore could neither make war or peace, 
form treaties or alliances of his own authority. 
He was dependent upon each aſſembly of the 
ſtates, for the revenues neceſſary to ſupport his 
ordinary expences; which were granted him with 
ſo ſparing a hand, that there certainly was never 
any ſuperfluity in his. finances, to. enable him. to 
make up in influence What he wanted in power. 
The ſtates had taken as effectual precautions 
againſt the crown's obtaining the one, as it had to 
prevent its Poſſeſſing the other. We have ſeen 
that the king was not allowed the unreſtrained 
difpofal of th the moſt inſignificant employ- 
ments. Nay, the very ſervants of his houſhold 
became independent of him; ayd at one time he 
_ Eduld not diſcharge a domeſtick who ſhould have 
| 6ffended him. 
Thus was the power of that crown retecnchid, 
which had been fo lately worn by Charles the 
XIIth. The few prerogatives that remained to 
che king, were fimply theſe : 
iſt, The office of king was hereditary, which 
et the caſt with any other office in Sweden. 
Adly, The attribute of ſovereignty or pre-emi- 
nence, wich the outward n decorations of 
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reſpect ſor him, was liable to be puniſhed wich the . 
loſs of life. | 

4thly, He was to be the only vilible ſource of 
honours; that is, he only could create counts and 
barons, or introduce new members into the houſe 
of nobles: but he was much reſtricted in the ex- 
erciſe of this right, by one of the articles of che 
form of government. 

chly, . 
been paſſed upon a criminal. The ſenate was 
however zuthoriſed, to diſſuade the king from ex- 
ercifing this branch of his prerogative, when they 
judged it would be improper ; and the being ſo 
authoriſed, amounted to their having a negative 
upon 157 reſolutions of his W on ſuch occa- 
hons. 

 Gthly, and laſtly, The king, as has been already 
obſerved, was allowed two voices in the ſenate. 

Such was the form of government eſtabliſned 
in Sweden, when Ulrika Elcanora ſucceeded her 
brother Charles the Xllth, in the throne of that 


country. 

It is obvious, chat the 3 object of thoſs 
Swedes who framed it, was to guard againſt all 
poſſibility of their monarchs eyer again becoming 
abſolute. * 

The retrenching of the regal power ſeems done 
to have occupied their thoughts; and blinded 
what they had ſuffered from the deſpotiſm of the 
two laſt reigns, they not only did not perceive 
that liberty may be liable to dangers from other 
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bend from the uſurpations of the royal authority; 


but they forgot, that when a prince finds himſelf 


galled by the ſhackles impoſed upon him, he may 


become deſperate, and in order to free l 


have recourſe to the moſt fatal extremities. 
Having ſeen monarchy of late only under its 
moſt frightful aſpect, that of deſpotiſm, they, 
would probably have wholly aboliſhed it, but that 
the bulk of the nation were ſtill ꝓrejudiced in its 
favour. If for this reaſon they retained the king- 
ly office, they ſeem to have treated it as, men 
would ſome- fierce and dangerous animal, which 
they did not wiſh to deſtroy, but ere reſplxsd to 


ſecure, by. loading i it with chains. 


But was this form of government, from annibi- 


. lating the regal power whilſt it retained the of- 


ſice, the better calculated tq give liberty to the 


nation? Was it in any reſpect ſuited to pro- 
mote an end ſo deſirable, and ſo hard to be ob- 


rained ? Was i it adapted to the genius, diſpoſition 


and circumſtances of the nation? Or were the 


Swedes capable, at any ys of reducing, it tq 
praQticg.? . 

| Theſe queſtions Ih helleve 50 al 155 are 
in the negative. | 


Sos 


were defects interwoven in the. very texture of this 


government, which indicated from. the beginning, 
where it mult fail. Theſe, in a ſhort time, inſect- 


ing the whole maſs of the conſtitution, before any, 


political principles, conſonant to the new ſituation 
in Which they found themſelves, could poſſibly 
hard ſettled among the people, diſcloſed to the 

| public 


2 
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public view, ſuch ſcenes of corruption, diſſentions, 
confuſion and anarchy, that the nation had ſcarcely 
taſted liberty, when they began to be expoſed to 
all the diſorders and tyranny, of which the vio- 
lence of contending (actions, is in oem ous” 
ductive. 1.5 Jr.» $4 

The principal. and — Hlacios geleckt i this 
conſtitution, a defect, which alone muſt” have 
brought on its deſtruction, was the total want of 
all balance of its parts. For the very exiſtence 
of the executive power, depending upon the le- 
giſlative, this could n to a what 1 
ane t 

» It- conſequently: might unite in icſelf both 
powers, and to them add the. judicial likewiſe, 
This we haye ſeen it actually did in the caſe of 
erecting thoſe temporary tribunals I have already 
taken notice of. For as the members of ſuck 
tribunals were perſons ſelected out of, and choſen 
by the legiſlative body, it amounted nearly to the 
ſame ching as if that whole body had formed _ | 
into a court of judicature. 

The king's being totally deſtitute of power was 
certainly another very enen defect i in this 
form of government. 

Nothing could have heen more abſurd than the 
idea of preferving the kingly office in a free con- 
ſtitution, without endeavouring to render that of- 
ſice ſubſervient to the purpoſes of freedom. 

It was, however, very natural for thoſe who had 
ſuffered fo ſeverely from deſpotiſm, to carry their 
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1 4 
when they found themſelves in 4 fituation witch 
wabled them to ſer bounds to i. 
They were not ſufficiently ebenes ith the 
trus Principles of liberty, to know how to recon- 
eile kingly power with national freedom; and 
they were ſo intent. upon reſtraining the former, 
that they forgot, as has been defore obſerved, to 
guard the . __ 3 nnn 
F 

* Bilgchoy cenderatic aſide er ani 

either ta influence or the ſtates ; but, as 
ſhall be Men in the ſequel, they left another doar 
open for a corruption of a more fatal nature, more 
ruindus to the country, ad more deftradiive of 
liberty. 
The a defign then of ning the kingly 
office in the late Swedifh form of government, 
Was, as I have already hinted, to comply with the 
prejudices of the people, who were ſtill attached 
to monarchy; and who, therefore, would not have 
been ſatisfied, unleſs ſome perſon in the ſtate was 
allowed to bear at leaſt the title of king. What 
other end it could have a eva muſt be at 
a loſs; to conceive. 

As that office made no part of, va bee | 

no check upon the [legiſlative power: which, 
2 could aſſume to itſelf all the rights of 
the executive power. Where theſe powers ave 
united, it is allowed that tyranny muſt enſue; and 
ſuch a union is only to be prevented, by ſufferir 
the executive power to poſſefs'a ſhare in the 
Jative, ſufncient to enable it to defend i its oon pre. 
rh 5 


Te 
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The great uſe oi eſtabliſhing a chief magiſtrate 
in a free government, is, that the executive power 
may then be placed in the hands of one. But the 
King of Sweden had only 2 very ſmall ſhare of 
this power, which, as has been already ſhewn, was 
almoſt wholly engroſſed by che ſenate. He there · 
fore in no ſhape whatſoever contributed to ꝓre: 
ſerve a balance between che component parts of 
the (conſtitution. Hie could neither on the one 
hand, prevent the ariſtocratical branches. of it 
from ſo far encroaching. on the others, as to con- 
vert the government into an oligarchy; nor could 
he, on the other, check the progreſs of that licen- 
tiouſneſs, which muſt ever prevail in popular f. 
ſemblies when under no control. 

The conſequence was, that the Swedes Deeds 
alternately expoſed to both theſe evils. While 
the ſtates were aſſembled they experienced all 
thoſe diſorders, of which faction and party vio- 
lence are productive; and during the intervals 
between the diets, the ſenate in its turn, made 
them feel the rigour of that oppreſſion which na- 
turally flows from an oligarchy. 5 

Thus without reaping one of the advantages 
which a free government may derive from the 
kingly office, when veſted with a due ſhare of con- 
ſtitutional power, the Swedes were expoſed to all 
thoſe dangers which muſt have ariſen to their h- 
berties, from placing their prince in a firvarion, 
in which every thing was calculated to mortify 
him on one hand, and on the other, to ſtimulate 
his ambition, or to inſpire him with that paſſion, 
ſhould he not naturally be under its influence, | 
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Whilſt, from the habitual reſpect paid to the title 
of majeſty, and the influence of outward» pomp 
and decoration upon the minds of men, the peo- 
ple continued to lock up to him with the ſame 
reverence, with 'which they hadibeen accuſtomed 
to behold their! former ſoveteigns : and'cthus 
be was” neeeffariiy poſſeſſed of a ſure road to po- 
pulatity; as no inifeoridl in publie affaits,-could 
ever be attributed to W wi had = littte ſhare 
in Mrekking chem. tin ür #5 cbt 
Next, when w ander of Abem the ſtares were 
compoſed; What were the ſituation and condition 
of thoſe who were called upon to exerciſe the 
function of legiſlators, with a ſupreme and almoſt 
unlimited authority; innumerable defects will then 


were 


Nt 


the. nation. . The Honours as well a as property o il 
each noble. family deſcended alike to all its 


branches. Numerous therefore, proud, and needy, 
| BT, were certainly but ill calculated to have a 

2 legiſlature, which was deſigned to 
a liberty, Their poverty necefſarily ren» 
dered them dependent, whilſt their pride as neceſ⸗ 
ſarily kept them poor; ſince they diſdained by 
means of commerce to acquire that independency 


with, reſpegt to Herne. which, pught op VE, Ar 
Gta, 4 5 | | nexed 
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mexed to:the character uf a. legiſlator. The li 

of diſtinction which divided them from the. reſt o 
drei countrymen were too ſtrongly marked co be, 
overlooked, and IE their, pride, to be 
diſregarded by. then. 0 ERogeb anivd 
They ſeldom affecinted winh moſe who dic dot 
belong; ro their: order; in general kept at a maſt 
abfurd adi ſtance from them; and retained under a 
fee government all: that arrogance towards their 
inferiors, with which nobles under abſolute mo- 
narchies ſeem frequently to canſole themſelves, 
for the conſciouſneſs of their oh ioßgnitranen 
with regard to their common maſter, . ton 
The head only of every family had: a right ta ſit 
in the houſe of nobles; their body being. too d 
_— ro/admit'of the whole being aſſemhled at 
But the perſon poſſeſſedeof ſo ĩmpottamt a 
files) not being diſtinguiſhed from he xeſt;af 
his family in point of property muſt frequently 
have Been wholly deſtitute: of the means of exer- 
ciſing it; inſomuch that it. ãs literally a fact, that 
a very conſiderable number of thoſe dobles, who 
had a right to aſſiſt at the diets, were ſo poor, as 
to be abſolutely unable to pay the trifliiig expences 
attending their leaving their homes, to teſide at 

Stockholm for the ſhort time a diet was to laſt. 

It is equally true, that the heads of che Major 
bert of the moſt ancient families i in Sweden, of 
thoſe Who held the firſt rank among the nobles, 
and wete in tie greateſt conſideration among the 
people, had bona fide; no viſible means of ſubſiſt- 
Rue but what they Verived from the poſſeſſion of 
poſts 
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aui employments under government : even 
eee 


tue of ay other intome but that annexed to 
their” office; and as the ſenators in caſe of their 
depoſed, could never afterwards accept of 
employment, they were — 2 in 
ue er polite vr of 
maintaining themſelves in power. The conſtitu- 
tion; by allowing nobles an herhditary ſnare in the 
letzillature, who were totally deſtitute of property, 
placed' them in à ſituation in which they were 
equally eapoſed to be corrupted, and under the 
neceſſity of becoming ſo : while the ſenators were 
ander-the ſame necoſſiry of making uſe of corrup- 
tioa, Ance their very exiſtence depetided upon the 
_ -parky'they could forme themſelves in the ſtates. 
2 Such of che nobles as had. a ſeat: at the diet, 
might, if they did not chuſe, or could not afford 
th attend themſelves, give full powers to any per- 
non of ee eee ee a ſeat, 0 
act and vote for cheni. 
The perſons- e theſe fuller bis, . a 
Mey were called, became: to all intents and pur- 
poſes members of the diet, and were nowiſe ac- 
| 7 den e Ian au 
- Confiliring'the ene d polls, 
it was not at all ſurpriſing if many of them were 
indueed to part with theſe fullmagbta, upon pecu- 
niary confiderations. Neither did the purchaſe 
of a right amount to any thing conſiderable, 
Baar remaining in the hands of the owner, 
: 9 | would, 
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would, from his. Ry exerciſe i it, have been 
uſcleſs te him ?. 

This (ſuppoſing foreign inteeſtediite anita the 
queſtion) would have furniſhed the ſenaturs witk 
an opportunity of introducing i into-the houſe of 
nobles, as many of their dependents and creatures 
- as were neceſſary to ſecure that body in theit in- 
tereſts: and as the ſenate was in the poſſeſſion of 
its power for three years, and during chat period, 
had in a great meaſurt the diſpoſal of all the 
poſts and employments in the ſtate, whether civil 
or military, it could by theſe means eſtabliſni an 
intereſt among the members that were to compoſe 
a future diet, not caſily to be overturned in the 
ſnort time this was aſſembled. It is obvious 
therefore, that, putting foreign influence out of the 
queſtion, the genius of this government, nanumity 
tended to an oligarchy. 

adly, With regard to the clergy... * fe 
that order o men ſhould be admitted to a ſhare 
in the legiſlature of a free country, it may not at 
preſent be neoeſſary to enquire. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that from the nature of the church eſtabliſh- 
ment in Sweden, it was not productive of fo ma- 


ny evil conſequences en it miele have been 
5 m r 
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chandzte to be ſold to the higheſt bidder ; it was neceflicy, | 
Kowever,thar the purchaſer ſhould be rather cautious on thet> 
becaſtene, as In frrices might be produced where dle ſutfe 
| nee had been als wie ore, o the ferent tene ff 
8 parties. . 
"Ts ogy in Sweden are perhaps the pooreſt in. Zu- 


rope, 
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2 dly, As to the burghers : thefe were choſen by 
cities and corporate towns, nearly in the ſame 
manner as the members for cities and boroughs 
' are in England; but then none but burghers, 
literally ſpeaking, and by no means nobles or 
gentlemen were capable of being elected *. 5 
This excluſive right in merchants and traders 
of repreſenting i cities and towns, ſeems well enough 
calculated to give them a certain rank and conſe- 
cquence in the ſtate; but then it ſerved to maintain 
and continue with the utmoſt 3 ee 
vnction of noble and plebeian. 4 
Had the younger branches of noble faules = 
been rendered by t the conſtitution eligible to a 
feat among the order of burghers, this would 

y have induced many of them to turn 
cheir thoughts to commerce; and by that means 
they might have acquired a property that would 
have enabled them to become independent mem- 
Bets of the legiflarure, inſtead of continuing in 
# character, in which their poverty rendered their 
| wes: and their FE oa: Ronny: e 
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rope, {> that ane gentry U ever think ef . 
church for their proſeſſions- But as the pariſhioners in euch 
diſtrict elect their miniſters „this prevents that ſervility in the 
ergy which a dependence RO PO ee | 
any them, in ocher conptries, , 
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_*;Burghers in Sweden Joes nk, eee the ume | 
ies Rs. does ip Bugland ; it implies, literally ſpeak- 
25 Persons who eicher are, or have been engaged in trade 

TOY :. it no wiſe includes perſons of any other order, 

ho my be free: of a city. xi e 
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Achly, What has been ſaid here with regard to 
the order of burghers, i is equally applicable to that 
of the peaſants. - 

1 These too could elect their repreſentatives only 
from their own order. Their deputies were, in 
the literal fenſe of the word, 0 be  pealams them- 
ſelves. © ' | 

- Nothitig furely could be more abſurd, than to 
allow men a ſeat in the legiſlature, and à voice 
in the moſt important affairs of the nation, who, 
from their ſituation in life, could not poſſibly have 
poſſeſſed the information requiſite for functions 
of this kind; who muſt have been+tbo ignorant 
either to deviſe meaſures themſelves beneficial to 
the ſtare; or to Judge of their expediency when 
propoſed by others: and laſtly, Who from the 
lowneſs of their condition, mult have been greatly 
liable to corruption, as a bribe too inſignificatit to 
have tempred perſotis in a more elevated ſtation 
to depart from their duty, might eaſily have pre- 
vailed upon peaſants. | 
I there was apparently ! 18 moch beate to ob- 

je& to the perfotis of whom the ſtates were com- 
poſed, thete was equal reaſon to object to their 
mode of proceeding when aſſembled, The burg- 
hers and peaſants did not, like the knights of 
ſhires and burgeſſes in England, ſit together, hen 
elected, in one houſe; but each aſſembled apart. 
The clergy and nobles had likewiſe their meetings 
ſeparate from each other; ſo that the ture 
| was cotypoſed of four diſtinct houſes of parlia- 
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ena iy they 204 be timed witer ino 


riety : ä 
The aſſent however 'bf « all the four vas ps beg 


eefſary bo give force. 29. lay; that of three of | 


them was, 38 has been remarked upon a former 
occaſion, ſufficient for this purpoſe. Hence each 


rg part of the —— did not 


vpon the reſolutions of le 
Ly * to „be 
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other 


Nie . eur in 
each of che other three had been. carried only by 
mall majority. This majoricy might have con- 
ted 9 than ons or two, perſons, in each 
orders. and put all toget ve 24 not amount to 
| above half 2 dozen. In this cafe it is evident that 
| the votes of theſe half dozen Perſons, wand dus 
we Ge thoſe of a whole order. by 

ls accoun t $00, n power aß a | 
peo erp in in any thr 9 come te 
ane and to e. fs 


70 the 7 of the Temajning "<a well a8 


paſs regulations, conc paints, why 
A latter only was e 45 25 A. 


20 


| Thus the nobles who deſpiſed commerce, the 
, 5 who, had 3 with i 1 anch the Na 

ts TR, were to a ery thing ge- 
5 51 ct Pal r of SE ro C materi» 
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ally affect! it although the burghers ſhould be 
unanimous in rejecting them. Nor was it extra- 
ordinary if the four orders when affembled; appear 
fometinies to have had little piqſnes and reſent- 
ments towards each other to gratify, when we 
reflect that they belonged to claſſes entirely dif- 
tinct from each other; and; when the ſtates were 
ſeparated, feldom or never affociating 1 in private 
ww...” 

Hitherto I have confidete(t only Pale of the de- 
fects of the form of government itfelf, and of the 
objections which might with juſtice be ſtarted 
againſt the perſons in whoſe hands it Pluck the 
Kgiſlature,, PAS! 

But the great error eonvfiteed by che aner 
of this conſtitution, was, that while they paid 10 
much attention to political Tiberty, that is, to the 
ſhare the nation was to have in the governmietit ; 
they totally forgot that an equal attention was 
due to civil Iiberty, or the freedom of individuals 
op dered i in their private capacity. 

kt is che full enjoyment of the civil, which at- 
taches a nation to their political liberties, The in- 
fluence of the former, extends itſelf over the whole 
ſociety, the. meaneſt member of which partakes 
of the benefits it diffuſes. The immediate advan- | 
cages reſulting from the latter, fall to the lot of, 
F a. yery ſmall portion af 
| nation. 

WMWe are not however to attribute it altogether 
to negle&, if the framers of the late Swediſh con- 
itution did not pay the ſame attention to the 
kelvate * of individuals, as to the politicif 
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 Biberty of the nation. The latter had been eſta- 


bliſhed of a ſudden, or at leaſt the form of govern- 
ment was ſo eſtabliſhed which was deſigned to 
introduce it. But thoſe laws which have civil 


| liberty, or perſonal lafety and ſecurity of private 


property for their obje&s, cannot perhaps be de- 
viſed and reduced to, practice with equal | 


tion. I heſe are 19 1 2 the reſult of Sue 


ence, and it is only after frequent trials that they 
have been brought to. a ſufficient degree of per- 
ſection to anſwer the purpoſes for, which they 
were intended. F 

1 | The. r e introduQtion TR of auch 
laws, among a people not fitted to receive them, 
was perhaps a taſk which exceeded the abilities 
of thoſe who had framed the new conſtitution of 
Sweden; or, content with what they had done 
towards. eſtabliſhing , political liberty, they ſeem 
to have left private freedom to the care of their 


: poſterity. The conſequence was, that the change 


in that government, Produced little or none in 


* 2 


the ſituation of the great body of the people. 
They {ill found themſelves expoſed to the ſame 


oppreſſion as before, and could not therefore have 


any reaſon to be ſatisfied with an alteration in the 


one, which was productive of no improvement in 
the other. 15 


Beſides, their prejudices v were all | in favour of 
that government to which they had been accuſ- 
tomed. The number of great and able princes. 


who had fate upon their throne, by attaching 


them ro their monarch, inſenſibly attached them 
10 "their . likewiſe, Their national 
vanit 
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vanity had been flattered by the great reputation 
many of their ſovereigns had acquired; by the 
luſtre theſe had given to the Swediſh arms ; and 
by the glory which they conceived the victories 
of theſe princes had reflected upon their country. 
The miſeries they had ſuffered from the ambition 
or deſpotiſm of their kings, were in a few years 
forgotten. But their pride did not ſuffer the ex- 
ploits of a Guſtavus Adolphus, or of a Charles 
the XIIth, to ſink into equal oblivion. 

The memory of Charles is till rooted i in the 
mind of every Swede. He is known among them 
only by the name of the great king: and thoſe 
who recollect the having ſeen him in their child- 
hood, ſtill * of * wich tears in their eyes. 


SECTION 1. 


Wan of corruption, and of the French influence 
in Sweden ; change of ſyſtem in the Diet of the 
—_— 1738 and ſome of the moſt remarkable 

2 * that held in 1756. 


E may have obſerved in the n 
= ſection, that the framers of the late Swe- 
diſh conſtitution, had not only confined the power 
of the crown within the narroweſt limits, but had 
likewiſe taken every precaution that a dear-bought 
'experience could ſuggeſt to them, to guard againſt 
the influence it might acquire through corrup- 
5 2 M 3 | By 
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By placing their liberties beyond the teach of 


I, aur weracks open or indirect on. the part of their 


fovereigns, they imagined they had effectually ſe- 
cured" them, and quite forgot they had left a door 
open for another ſpecies of corruption, one equal · 
by fatal to liberty, but in its conſequences infinite- 


| ty. more ruinous- to. the country; I mean chat 
| n from foreign powers. 


Foreign eorru e 


| liberties of a free people, as that proceeding from 


their ſovereign could be, is alfo more ruinous to 
the "intereſts of the kingdom, and at the fame 


tine without a remedy, Who is to puniſh cor- 


n in ſenators, or check the progreſs of it 
among them, if the executive is lodged in the ſe- 
nate? Who is to puniſh it in the members of the 
ſtate, when the ſtates themſeves are corrupted ? In 
a limited monarehy, on the contrary, when pro- 
perly conftituted, the prince not only is above be- 


ing tempted by ſoreign bribes, but, however he 


may be inclined to make uſe of corruption himſelf, 
he certainly will not ſuffer foreign powers to ac- 


quire by that means an influence among ſuch of 


his ſubjects, as are members of the legiſlature. 


But what was the caſe in Sweden? the king it is 


true was there deprived of the means of corrupting 


Ro himſelf the members of the legillature, but he 


Was. Jikewiſe diveſted of all power which could 
| e bira, t9. prevent forciga corruption from 
<ading. itſelf among. them. While he was fo 
in his finances, 2s well as. limited in 


5 


Bus auen; v while he had ſo little ſhare. in di- 
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tecting che public meaſures, and à portion {6 
ſmall of the advantages which might refult from 
the proſperity of the kingdom; there hardly ſeem- 
ed to be a ſingle circumſtance in his fituation, 
which could ferve to connect his intereſts with 
choſe of the nation. And at the ſame time, the 
Poverty of thoſe who' were entruſted with a ſhare 
in the government, was ſuch, as naturally rendered 
them open to corruption, from whatever quarter 
it might come, ant apologized for what they muſt | 
otherwiſe have bluſhed to own. 

This ſtate of affairs in Sweden could not re- 
. long unobſerved by foreign potentates; who 
would naturally take all the advantages it afford - 
ed them for acquiring ſuch a degree of influence 
in that country, as ſuited: their political views and 

Among theſe, ON" took the lead. The buſy 
_ reſtleſs ſpirit of intrigue which characterizes the 
policy of the cabinet of Verſailles, was no-where 
more conſpicuous in its effects than in Sweden. 

Having loſt that weight in the ſcale, and aſcen» 
deney in the affairs of Europe of which ſhe was 
once poſſeſſed, it ſeems” to be now the object of 
France td acquire by artifice and corruption, that 
influence among the other European powers, 
which Mr er u e chem had farmer. 
* given he.. 

Hence hee entifaries at foreign courts are pers 
petually carrying on intrigues there, ſometimes in 
order to effect internal revolutions; ſometimes to 
3 between E | 
| | M 4 | 
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akin that means kindle a war; but always far 
the purpoſe of checking the proſperity of ſuch, 
as are become the objects of her jealouſy. 

Never was a country more egregiauſly duped 
by another, than Sweden has been by France, 
from the time of their being firſt connected. I 
believe it would be ſcarcely poſſible to produce a 
ſingle advantage which has reſulted to the former, 
from her union with the latter; whilſt the loſſes 
. ſhe has ſuſtained in conſequence of it, have been 

frequent and manifeſt, Neither is it eaſy to con- 
ceive why France ſhould intereſt herſelf ſo much 


in the affairs of this northern kingdom, but upon 


the principle juſt now mentioned, in order to be 
able whenever ſhe ſhould think proper, to create 
an enemy to another northern potentate, whoſe 
rapid riſe into power and penn, on 1 
not behold without envy, -- 

But if Sweden has been duped by Pas, the 
| latter country certainly has been no leſs miſtaken, 
in her policy with regard to the very: * e 

alliance with che former. 
The circumſtances which might bans once ren- 


dered a connection between theſe two countries 


advantageous to both, have long ceaſed to exiſt. 
Since that time the face of affairs in the northern 
part of Europe has undergone a total change; 
and conſequently, in the political intereſts of tho 
EI un ps uk 
have taken place. 
| I 0 in the reign-of Guſtavus Vaſa, that the 
pps 


—_ 
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took place. 1 mention this, becauſe it is not at 
all improbable that the opinion of ſo great and 
wiſe a prince as Guſtavus, with reſpe& to the 
choice of an ally, may have been the groundwork of 
the preference afterwards given upon all occaſions | 
by his countrymen to France. But nothing could 
be more obvious than the reaſons which induced 
that prince to form a French alliance, nor any 
thing more evident than that they were only of a 
temporary nature, and ought not conſequently to 
have been productive of a connection that was 
to laſt longer than theſe mould ſubſiſt. Charles 
the Vth, emperor of Germany, had conceived the 
deſign of placing Frederic count Palatine upon 
the northern thrones ; it was, therefore, very na- 
tural that Guſtavus ſhould connect himſelf with 
the Prince who was the declared enemy of Charles, 
and ſuch a one he found in Francis the Iſt. A 
union with England would certainly have ulti- 
mately proved more advantageous to his country, 
and Guſtavus might probably have been of that 
opinion; but the fickleneſs of the temper of 
Henry the VIIIth rendered him an ally by no | 
means to be confided in,” = 
This monarch was beſides cloſely connected 

with the emperor, at the time Guſtavus wanted 
to ſtrengtben himſelf againſt the attacks of the 
Imperial power: and conſonant to his wild ſyſ- 
tem of politicks, Henry had actually purchaſed 

Denmark, with which country Guſtavus was then 
in cloſe alliance, of the Hanſe towns, (though 
m—_ = meditated the conqueſt of it) and ad- 


vanced 
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yanced -0;000 crowns of what he had 
to pay when delivety ſhould be made. Theſe 
"reaſans were therefore ſufficient to determine 
Guftaviis in his choice of the French alliance, 
which he conceived | the ſituation of his affaits 
rendered ĩt neceſſiry he ſhould form. 

Sweden next. entered into 2 ſubſidiary treaty 
with France, in the reign of Guſtavus Adolphus. 

The object of France was, at that time, to hum · 
ble the houſe of Auſtria, and for this purpoſe ſhe 
could not, as Europe was then circumſtanced, 
have Pitchadl upon, « fitter inſtrumenc nary 


- Swediſh: monarch; 


ae empire; b 8 
the moſt powerful ſovereign of the north. Ruffis 
ſtill continued in a ſtate of darbariſm, and conſe- 

uently of  inſignificance'; and the petty Electo - 
rate c of Brandenburg, had not as yet ſtarted up in- 
to a potent kingdom. It was, therefore, perfect · 


I conſiſtent with the vſual. policy of Richlieu, to 


an alliance with, perhaps, the only power 


hen boch willing and capable of aberting his 


gns againſt the emperor. © 
22 preference givet'to. France as an 


ally, by Guſtavus Vaſa, ſeems ever after to have 
biaſſed the Swedes in favour. of that country, ſo 
the ſucceſſors in office of Richlien appear, with 


15 + 


D het to. the Swediſh ſyſtem to- have followed 


le of that great miniſter, and probably 

8 other reaſon than becauſe this was a ſyſtem 
at had been adopted by him. Both parties for- 
getting that . wank Naw AAOg+ 
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ments of power required their purſuing a different 
and that what was perfectly wiſe in one 
fituation of things might become as abſurd. in 
er, 

Thus when Sweden had zutbing $6 dread from 
Ruſſia, and held the Electors of Brandenburg in 
contempt, ſhe might have afforded to France the 
molt powerful aid againſt. the encroaching ſpirit 
of the Houſe of Auſtria ; and the Swediſh mo- 
narchs, by means of French ſubſidies, might have 
indulged their paſſion: for war at no gregt ex- 
pence to their country, When this was the caſe 


eee 
in the ſoundeſt policy. 


But when aſterwards the 8 of the North 
of Europe had undergone a total change ; when 
Sweden from being the firſt became one of the 
moſt infignificant of the northern powers ; when 
the little electorate of Brandenburg, had become 
a great kingdom, alone ſufficiently potent to bar 
the progrets of the Swedes iuto-Germany, beyond 
theit own infignificant province of Pomerania 3 
when an immenſe empire bordering upon Sweden, 
from which ſhe had before little or nothing to ap- 
prebend, burſting from obſcurity into power and 
eonſequence, by the moſt rapid progreſs from 
| barbariſm to civilization of which the hiſtory of 

mankind. can furniſh an example, became an ad- 
verſary to Sweden far too formidable for her de · 
cling ſtrengtit; an adverfary, with whom it was 
| impoſſible that Sweden could alone contend, 
while it was ny —_ ſhe could for that 


Ru > purpoſe 
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pun receive any effectual 'afſiſtance. dani her 
ally: ſurely under theſe circumſtances, 
the EonneRion between France and Sweden could 
not anſwer any of thoſe ends, hich either party 
might formerly have expected to obtain by it. 
The idea which the cabinet of Verſailles might 
have entertained of rendering Sweden a thorn in 
the ſide of Ruſſia, was in itſelf a miſtaken one; 
for the ſowing of diſſention between thoſe two 
powers was, in fact, only giving the latter a pre- 
text to make conqueſts upon the former, and 
therefore ſerved but to augment the power of that 
potentate, to reduce whoſe ſtrength and impor- 

tance, could be the ſole object of the immenſe 
ſums privately ſpent by France in corrupting the 
Swedes ; whilſt the ſubſidies theſe publicly receiv- 
ed, were both too inſignificant, and too ill paid, 
to compenſate for the loſſes the nation neceſſarily 
een F 2 
q . Notuirhfanding the dresden: ee by Chridins 
far, France, it was a maxim with that Princeſs, as well as with 
Charles the XIth, that Sweden ſhould no more form an al- 
fiance with that country. In a letter written by Charles to 
the ſenators, during an ilineſs from which he did not expect 
to recover, he expreſſes himſelf thus: Az I am well in- 
66 formed that among the ſenators whom I have appointed 
1 ouardians to my ſon the Prince Charles, as well-as among 
« the remainder of the ſenators, there are many who are en · 
« tirely devoted to France, I cannot refrain from exhorting 
«< them to continue firmly attached to thoſe alliances I have 
et concluded: as I find them the ſureſt and moſt advantage- 
| 6 ous for Sweden. France has deceived me once, and I 
* yould, 3 r 1 9 2 to her,” f 
ee = | | 4 : Hence 
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Hence we may with juſtice affirm, chat if 2 
French alliance, proved on many occaſions, highly 
imurjous to the intereſts of Sweden, France was 
in her turn equally miſtaken in the policy, which 


induced her to connect herſelf with that country. 


In this policy however ſhe ſtill perſiſted; and from 
the moment the late Swediſh-form-of government 
was eſtabliſhed, ſne bent all her endeavours to 
create to herſelf ſuei a party in Sweden, as might 
enable her to govern that country with the ſame 
bor as ſhe did one of her own provinces. 

When the framers of the late Swediſh conflitu2 
tion gave a new government” to their country; 


they at the ſame time adopted a new ſyſtem wil 
reſpect to foreign politicks. They had opened 
their eyes to the change wrought in the ſituation 


of ſome of the powers which ſurrounded rhei 


cent wars of Charles the XIIth, rendered 

abſolutely neceffary to the ſtate: They ſaw plafnly 
that the armies of Ruſſia were no longer com- 
poſed of thoſe ſoldiers, twenty chovſand of hon 
after the battle of Narva, had ſurrendered at UC 
eretion to no more than eight thouſand Swedes; 
They perceived the immenſe power that empire 
had ſuddenly acquired, to cultivate the friendſhip 
of which; they conſidered as the only means 
of obtaining ſecurity to themſelves. The power 
too of Pruſſia formed a new barrier againſtievery 


attempt they ſhould make at recovering the laſſes 


Sweden had ſuſtained on the ſide of Germany. 


Thus eireumſtaneed, they apptchended an alliante 


with France could be of rio*farcher ſeryice"46 
3 


The miſeries- they had experienced from the re- 
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E 
wems bat might, on the cou 


plunge they 
We ſteſh dificulties. . L 
Ta mantis therefore 2 cloſe- hdmi 
with Ruſũa, and to continue on good terms with 
all their neiglhonts, appeared to count Horn - 
d his: condhiitors,: not: only as the wiſeff po- 
lier they could purſue, but 28 that whidh 
the: diſtreſt tate: of their eguatty — 
abGlutely, neceſſary for them te adopt, . - 
robe men Sweden continued firms til the year 
1738: it was then that the fruits of the intrigues 
of France, begas fn to diſcęver themſelxves, and 
n 5 
in che paliticks of the Swedes: took place. 
e Theſei defects in their form of goverament, of | 
which, I haveralready-taken notice, gave to Fenn 
hut 0 favourable' opportunities of employing 
| SOTRIÞtjen. anang them in 3 een 
AIRED cont alle Ck eln 211 
\ [Tha conſequence. of this. cormption Wits has 
nr ber diet aſſembled in 19.58, a. Moſt pawerful 
party» peated in favgyr o Frennh 
The perſons who compoſed i in went under the, de- 
raminatioac f Hats. The. abjeR.. they. held 
quit; ta the. nation, was-the recovery; of ſame di 
dominions yielded to Ruſſia; and confequently 
\ . they: were to. proceed upon, Was 19 
breale with ants copay i GY 3 
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by count Horn, and thoſe who, had conribured 


tabliſh the new form of goyernment. 

ö Fer object was peace, and the promoting 5 
Fl domeſtick welfare of the nation. Tho ſyſtem 
therefore which they adopted, was to maintain 
| 1 correſpondence with Ruſſia and ta avoid 


arther connection with Francg . Thaſe ver 
the Caps. There was beſides a third party 
called the Meng Caps, compoſed, of perſons 
who were as yet undetermined, to which: of th 
other two they would |} join themſelees. oO! 20904 

In this diet, which, contzary to eufforn,.!gon- 
tinned btting «even. months, che - Hats: P 
appeared to have a very great mννu,jj»e. and dh 
event. Was, that, am end was, Bud de. Me Nimupus 
adminiſtration of: cquat Horn and his colleagues 
their. pacific. ſyſtem” was overturned. and hg 
French W ee W 
public: affairz. 0 nz zi ont! e Aud 
. uh Rede ated bew * 
ſogn, aßtermarde enſued. This from the begin- 
erer, e eee ee 


A eee Ned $6 ling perl quades i 
, thought to commence h hoſtilities a ng 


was when the latter power was in profound ye 
wo reps} thy 


queitly at liberty to enert her whele firen 
| impotent attacks of the former. In ander w=:deludeake 
into this war, it was ſaid the ſenate tranſmitted to the Swediſh 
miniſter at 3 ready-made minutes of theyreparts.he = 
Viaz to ſend: back to, Sweden; and. theſe were ſnch as were. cale | 
culated t9,create; among. the Swedes a belief that the (,s 
ps had been * 
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The 'Swediſh army in Finland was totally de- 
firoyed, and the whole of that countty loſt,” The 
unfortunate - generals who commanded: there, 

tount Lewenhabpt and bardn Buddenbrog paid 
the forfeit of their lives; hot for their own mi: 
conduct, but for the madneſs and infatuation of 
thoſe who promoted a war, to which Sweden was 
by no means equal; and which conſequently in a 
mort time, compelled the Swedes to fue for peace 
upon whatever terrns the. enemy  {hbult think 


proper to impoſe BN 
" 1Theſe were the Reſt gits of Fl Pesch fla 


ence in the 2: Swediſh diets, 'after the eſtabliſh | 
. want al cho las form of goremment. 78 
1 mall aow haſten to ſome of the Aricipat 
eranſyRiona of che diet 1756, as they will ſerve to 
give the reader a fulb idea of the manner in which 
the Swediſ conſtitution was adminiſtred, of the 
| abuſes that then crept into it, and of the enefoach- 
ments by the Hats upon the royal authority; au- 
f 0 it has been alfeady obſerved, was 
originally inſufficient: to anſther any uſeful pur- 
poſe to the government, but which, in . diet, 
e, eee nothing, ; 
| eee ane of the firſt 
ſubje&ts of diſpute between them and the king 
win of f curious a nature, in, itſelf ſo "trivia 
a yet conſidered by the diet a8 an affair of ſo much 


l it merits 2 Particular relation. 


N And barow esse berg who was nt h Psd 


pet che lite of that couvery; it tray be preſumed, had 


Tuſtru tions to make ſuch e Of u r 


: a OO N 
r | However 


C m7 1 
- Homevet a people may be deſirous of limiting 
the authority of their ſovereign, in thoſe points 
which relate to the preſervation of their liberties, 
there are others properly belonging to his private 
concerns, in which it were illiberal, if not indecent, 
for his ſubjects to interfere. But the Swedes ſeem to 
have thought otherwiſe, and they acted accordingly. 
From the time that the French party in 1738, had 
got poſſeſſion; of the. reins of government, they 
appear to have conſidered-it as no wiſe, incumbent 
on them to keep any meaſures with the court. Not 
content with continually impoſing; freſh reſtraints 
upon the regal power, they reſolved to reduce the 
ſituation of the king, to an abſolute ſtate of pupil- 
age, in which he was to have neither ml nor pro- 
perty of his W Wm. 
Early in the diet, the ſtates preſented a very 
ſingular addreſs to his majeſty, The purport of it 
was, That whereas by the thirteenth article of the 
ordinance of the year 1723, the ſtates were to exa- 
mine into the condition of the jewels and move 
ables belonging to the crown, as well ſuch as 
were in the king's treaſury, as thoſe that were pre- 
ſented; to the queen || at Berlin, upon his:mazeſty's 
marriage, for the uſe of his royal conſort; they 
therefore begged to know, when it would be con- 
venient to her majeſty, that the above-mentioned 
_ jewels ſhould be viſited by ſome deputies: from 
their body, and compared Narr the ee 
mie bee ber Nn mas. 8. Non 
. ann 21 2 100 : 25 
1 The lie king dene x. bes Hon. we 
wo the Fer Ling of en 
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„ 

15 is; true by the. article above alluded to, the 
ee erde with the power claimed by them 
ypon-this occaſion ; but it was a power which had 
never been exerciſed, and was probably never in- 
tended to be ſo, but in oaſe of a minority or a va- 
cancy of: the throne, when it was proper ſuch a 
power ſhauld be lodged ſomewhere, to prevent 
the embezalement of the effects belonging to the 
crown.. At any other time to claim tlie exerciſe 
af it ſurely hetrayed the moſt illiberal ſuſpicions- 
an the part of the ſtates, and placed the ſovereign 
in tlie moſt humiliating point of view. But to ex 
amine into the ſtate of thoſe jewels which had been 

given to her majeſty. as a marriage - preſent from - 
the king, was certainly a demand as much beneath 
the dignity of the be as it muſt have been 
mortifying to the queen | 
Her majeſty; accordingly refuſed. to bent to 

ſuch a rewiew of the jewels, which, ſaid ſhe, in her 
anſwertto the requeſt of the ſtates, © ſeems to ariſe 
c from ſdme diſtruſt in the ſtates of the kingdom; 
but ſhe: added, I ſhall-let the two members of 


| - © the ſecret committee know my thoughts, that I 


<<: deſign: to have the je wels in queſtion ſeparated 
cc. from my own, and ſo to deliver them up to the 
cc ſtates; becauſe: from that hour n. 9 5 
<<! {elf too good to wear them. | 
Phe r Test, 
the Swediſh: ambaſſadot at Berlin, had preſentad them to the. 
queen only in the name of the king, and ſhg-conſequently . 
conſidered them a8 her own. It certainly never could 


princeſs, that a marriage - 


8 e ee nation merely as a, truſt, f 
A 


This 
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This Was productive of a moſt ſerious femon= 
trance on the part of the ſtates, which I ſhall give 
here at full length, as it will ſerve to convey a, 

erfect idea of their mode of proceedit 

ie ſituation of the king. 1 

« The ſtates cannot any longer 5. FR 
ci * Your majeſty, what they muſt chende have 

* obſerved, that the queen does not yiew them in 

« the light in which they ought to be conſidered, 

as ſtates in poſſeſſion of power, as well as faith- 
a 11 ſubjects of your majeſty ; and as thoſe very 
te ſtates" that raifed your majeſty to ſo glorious' a 
*rahk among Kings, and who moſt willingly offer 
te für your" majeſty's and the kingdom's united + 
nd * 200d, their lives and fortunes whenever, occaſions 

6 mall require. 

* The queen's carriage towards the ſtates has 
te hee accompanied likewiſe by a contempt for 
the ſenators and other officers. of the king- 
c dom'®, moſt conſpicuouſly ſhewn. in a conduct 
it founded on caprice, and which pays no reſpg 
© to the dignity of perſons ;- as if there were 


hh PR contempt br the ſenators and other officers | 
of che kingdom; was nothing more than an order given dy 
the king about a year before, that no coaches ſhould drive' 
into the inner court of the palace, except thoſe of the royal. 


family. The firſt perſons who were ſtopped were the ſenators, 
ladies. The ſenators were prudent etioagh not to complain 


upon their own account, but they prevailed upon the French 
ambaſſador to attempt to drive in likewiſe, and upon his being 
ſtopped, to make his complaint to the ſenate 3 who upon lis 
reſolved, pe net nk es Gai | 


28 J 
2 ocher fidelity and merit than obedience to IM 
7 * lavy,, or any other —.— of dignity or reward, 


| 7 An | thoſe which your majeſty s justice diſtri- 


| 1 among your faithful ſubjects. 


ee The- general aſſembly of the ſtates, as xl as 

« the whole kingdom are convinced, that your. 
majeſty t thoroughly diſlikes cheſe proceedings: 

> they defire no happier government than what 

65 1 majeſty's kind and fatherly diſpoſition 

5 them. but When things contrary to 

his dilpphitian 3 are trahſacted ſo dear the, throne, 

> Cannot . -but occaſion, refletions among fo-, 

* reigners, as well as uneaſineſs and trouble within. 


| 640 the realm, Jour majeſty's 8 wildom cannot. fail, 


* to. obſeryc,,. BE examples thus. imprintecd upon 
> 2 tender minds of the hereditary, 3 Princes, who, 

er e an eſteem 195 fidelity and merit, 
5 Are. tay t 0 ook upon. other inen, As, born t to 
2 miſerable for | theix pleaſure; and as happy or 
. vel 5 ill ntentioned, according co 
fayours or i Wee they, meet; i at. 
®cqurt. 
© Phe;,quecn. came -into, this kingdom. 10 be 


K your majeſty's conſort, not to add to the ur 


"= 
> 


ef govemment. 26113, 220490 e a ds, nt. 


5 This wei ht ought the more eafly to be bee 


2 ſo gracious and Juſt a king, as your majeſty. . 


e C poſſeſſes dhe. molt. ſovereign. power and the, - 


<ſyneſt/ reward in the hearts of your ſubjects. 
Muhen therefore by- ways are taken by any other? 


2 u, contrary to the engagements your ma⸗ 
LOL 5 entered 1 into 8 God and the kin 
60 dom, 


9 + 197 1 3 
dom, and. conſequently againſt your views ang 
te intentions, they tend either to make two ga- 
ce vernments . in the kingdom, the one with, and the. 
« other without law; or a king without "conſtiry- 
cc tional direction, and laws without power. 2 

« But of all that has appeared, nothing was 
© more unexpected, than that a declaration ſhould 
ebe made in writing by her ma yeſty, i in which” he 
« ſays, that ſhe looks upon the Alive of the ſecret 
ce committee to review. the jewels, as the effects of 
e diſtruſt, and concludes with theſe words: That 
© ſhe thinks herſelf too 800 to wear them 1 
1 the future. 5 

It is not cuſtomary, nor indeed ghee to | 
e our form.of government, to take notice of; any 
communication or correſpondence between the 

queen and the ſtates of the kingdom, cöndern⸗ 
e ing the affairs of the diet. But when the 
< ſtates have done nothing to draw upon them- 
I ſelves ſuch expreſſions | from her majeſty, and 
# a writing falls into their hands, which con- 
« tains ſo public a contempt for the government, 
7 it does not become their dignity | to be filent; 
e though what the ſtates ſhall in this caſe think fit 
© to do, is not to be applied to other occaliqns, 
or to become a precedent hereafter, as the | BY: 
e neral aſſembly of the ſtates hopes, and will al 
« zake care, that what now gives occaſion to 1 
5 proceedings, ſhall never happen again.“ D 58 

After dwelling ſome time upon their right to 
le the review in e their ee | 
concludes, thus: : . + | 


8 
4 
** 1 
44 
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I 1 
a ſentiments Wen the queen your Gartz but 
Every much that her majeſty ſhould change her 
* ſentiments towards the kingdom. 
0 They all nathing more than that your ma» 
er jeſty may be left. quietly to make your ſubjests 
cc * happy, and your reign glorious ; and therefore 


? 


a perſon whoſe welfare is ſo nearly 


* connected with your majeſty's, might conſtantly 


Ie BY their moſt bumble reſpe& and deyo- 


x # With regard to theſe matters, the whole ac 
« ſembly of the ſtates humbly confide in your ma- 


E jeſtys paternal care, glad not to fland in need of 
_ © thoſe means, Which God and their right have 


e otherwiſe given them. 


K Tour mgeſty's engagements with the king- 


| * dom are your firſt and moſt important en- 


„ q 


* whole nation is to expoſe | its welfare; and upon 


8 ct that too depends the happineſs of poſterity, 
The conftitution muſt be maintained; and 


* thus will your majeſty be freed from a variety of 
* cares; and the country and its inhabitants will 
© then fully enjoy the fruits of ſo werthy A 
© prince's government,” 

o ſerious a remonſtrance as this, required on 


the part of the king, as ſerious an apology for 


what appeared to have, given the ſtates ſo much 
offence. 


He affured'them of the ſentiments of love and 


eſteem which her majeſty entertained for the 


nation, and endeavoured to ſoften the harſhneſs 


an 
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her letter to the Rates, ty [atuiboting dr 60 
their being made in a language ſhe did not ſuf- 
ficiently underſtand: but he ſtill inſiſted, that as 
her majeſty had worn the crown jewels for upwards 
of ten years without ſuch a review as that in 
queſtion, having ever been thought of by the 
ſtates during all that time, her majeſty could not 
but conſider their conduct on the preſent occaſion, 
as ariſing from a diſtruſt, which touched her ho- 
nour in the moſt ſenſible manner. He farther 
declared, that as to the jewels which had in his 
name been given to her majeſty at Berlin, ſhe 
could not but look upon them as her own, ac- 
cording to one of the articles of the marriage- 


One would have imagined this wretched af- 
fair would have ended here; but upon receiving 
this anſwer, the ſtates ſent up another remonſtrance 
to prove that the jewels preſented to her majeſty 
at Berlin as a marriage-gift, were jewels of the 
kingdom, and therefore inſiſted on the review of 
them. In this ſecond remonſtrance was the fol- 
lowing curious paſſage, reflecting on the ſuppoſed 
influence of the queen: © The ſtates beg that 
« your majeſty, without being diſturbed, may be 


& maſter. of your court, and king of your king- 


dom; and finally, they beg (with humility ) 
« that all farther correſpondence Wan this and the 
"© like matter = ceaſe *, 


NA Having 


„ The er iro han wag toni of ths 
Jewels ſo ſerious an affair was this: The ruling party bad 
bean iaforined, that ſome of the queen's ** 


n 

Having carried this point, ſo mortifying to the 
king, the ſtates proceeded to further exertions of 
power, of a nature n more perſonally vexatious 

OW 2 
His majeſty bad . a ſub-governor to 
tho prince royal. He imagined, that with regard 
to his on family at leaſt, he might be at liberty 
to chuſe the perſons that were to be immediately 
about himſelf and his children. But this was 
deemed too important a privilege to be intruſted 
in the royal hands. The ſtates ſhortly came to a 
'-reſolution, that the office of ſub-governor to his 
royal highneſs, ſhould be aboliſned. Their letter 
to his majeſty upon this occaſion, is ſufficiently 
curious to be inſerted here. Nothing can give a 
more ample idea of the peremptory humility which 
accompanied their man to the W It was 
2 follows: NN | 
e Moſt mighty ang 0 potent dae 

* Having deliberated upon the affair of educa- 
* tion, which is of ſo. much importance to your 
* majeſty and the kingdom, it has appeared to us, 
. among other things, that the office of ſub-go- 
8 vernor to his R. H. is unneceſſary; the ſtates 

& muſt therefore, with ſubmiſſion, repreſent, that 
e ſuch an eſtabliſnment is altogether unuſual in 
be this kingdom, and that What! 1s n in other 


at de and their gread ches jo oblieing has po 
J ately to redeem them was, .to deprive her by that means of the 
money which they apprehended ſhe might be able to raiſe for 
the ſupport of the court party in the Diet. ; 

A young lady about the queen betrayed the ferret of the 
* fox which ſhe got a penſion | from the ſtates, 5 


countries, 


— , _m—_ w—_ 
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& countries, cannot be applicable to a kingdom 


cc which has different principles wh government 
« from thoſe countries. 
In the opinion of the N as long 28 che 

et governor is in health and vigour to perform what 
ce js entruſted to his care, the office of ſub- gover- 
te nor can hardly be productive of any advantage, 
but may very probably of ſome corn 
© ence. 

Cc The ſtates; i in all ſubmiſſion, reſpect the care- 
ce ful and tender views which have given riſe to 


« this eſtabliſhment of your majeſty's; but they 
C truſt that they ſhew the ſame reſpectful and ſub- 


cc miſſive ſentiments in giving their moſt earneſt 
« advice, that the above-mentioned office of ſub- 


ce governor, may be entirely IT for the 
future. 


<« Beſide which, the ſtates moſt humbly ae, 
te according to the right given them by the form 
e of. government, that no new eſtabliſhments may 


* be made without their knowledge, in what re- 


«lates to the education of the princes; and that 


e no perſons be changed otherwiſe than in thei in- 


« ſtruction to the governor.” | 

"The ſtates had no ſooner aboliſhed 4 office of 
ſub-governor, than an addreſs appeared on their 
part to his majeſty, containing an order, in the 
form of a requeſt, That Mr. Von Dalin ſhould be 


diſmiſſed from his office of preceptor to the prince 
royal. They | laid no particular crime to his charge, 
and it ever continued 'a ſecret what they had to 
-alledge againſt him. But he was notwithſtanding | 


for the future to be refuſed all manner of inter- 
courſe 
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— hirR. H. and to abſtein fom geing 
court [till farther orders. Two days aſter this 


another remonſtrance was made to the King, in 
conſequence:of his anſwer to a former one, on the 
occaſion uf the iſecret committee's having choſen 
ſenator Scheffer to be propoſed to the ſtates gene- 


| 4 for the offer of governor to the prince royal. 


The purport of his majeſty's anſwer was, that 
b though he was no leſs perſuaded than the ſtates, 
.of the good qualities of the ſenator Scheffer, yet 
che (could. not conſent, nor declare it to be his 
\Pleaſure, that the above-mentioned ſenator ſhould 


He choſen governor to his ſon, as the appointing to 


Khat-office, was a right, which by the third article 
of the m n ee in 
kim. 

3 can iluſtrate more fully what I have 


bad. oecaſion to obſerve concerning this farm of 


government, than the reply af the ſecret com- 


LEASE, 
5 7% #5 «4 


i The Rates of the kingdom, (ſid they) are le- 
* giflators, and poſſeſs power; two qualifications 


A are marked out in the form of 


government. 


. and:the power mould 
* be without effect, if obſtacles or reſiſtance 
cc cauld prevent the execution of them or if the 
c ſentiments of the legiſlators were ſubject to the 
e controul of any one elſe. His majeſty has for 
< this reaſon, obliged himſelf by a ſolemn. oath, 
et always to agree-with the ſtates aſſembled, ac- 
eee ee eee 

„ 


{ ** 
* royal affyrances ; ſo that their acts gre, or ought 
te to be, his majeſty's pleaſure, &c, . 

This is literally tr tranſlated. It is ohſcurely 
worded, but the meaning of it. is ſufficiently evi- 
dent, —_ J think requires no comment. 

Accordingly the ſtates proccedeg not only -to 
| appaint a governor to the prince royal, but Hike 
wile to nominate the attendants upon his royal 
highneſs's perſon. The king was obliged on this 
gccaſion, as on every other, to Aae 

After theſe inſtances of the: p N af power 
aſſumed by the ſtates, an af the impotence of 
the. royal authority, it — have ſeemed ume. 
ceflary to lay any freſh gekiraines upon an authe- 
rity already ſo confined - 

But the object of the next Hep taken by che 
ſtates, ſeemed to be totally to annihilate the rem- 
- pants of the few privileges the crown had hitherto 
been ſuffered to poſſeſs. 

Some time after the above-mentioned tranſac⸗ 
tions, they preſented an kymble addreſs to his wg 
Jeſty, containing an humble requeſt, that upon 
ſome occaſions, where the king's ſignature had hi- 
therto been requiſite to the diſpatching of certain 
affairs; inſtead of ſuch Ggnature, a ſtamp leſt in 
the hands 785 fraators ſhould for th Aires 
be made uſe of, 

This addreſs ſet fo that according to. 
fixecenth, article of the 25 of government, 255 : 
the king be upon a journey, or ſo ill that he 
not be troubled with public buſineſs, in that caſe, 
the ſenators ought to. ſign ſuch diſpatches as do 


a Wi of 17 delay, That by, the. man 


— 
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Ade of the ordinance of 152 3. it was incum- 
bent upon the ſenators, if the king ſhould defer 
"figning longer than the importance of the buſineſs 
"could admit of, to fign 'themfelyes, whatever the 
fates general ſent to his majeſty to be executed 
by! him. That there were more cauſes than Act - 
"neſs or abſence which might prevent the King's 
"ſigning what was preſented to him for that pur poſe; 

and that there were other affairs beſide thoſe 10 | 
ſolved upon by the ſtates general, which were of 
ſufficient importan& to require their being ſpee- 
dily diſpatched. For qheſe reaſons it was the hum- 


ble opinion of the ſtate>* that for the future, in | 


* af} "affairs without excefition, Which hitherto re- 

r quired the ſign Manual of the king, his majeſty's - 
” name might be "affixed by 'a ſtamp, whenever. 
the ſigning has not followed the firlt or che 


2 fecond requeſt of the ſenate.” ?“ 


But it ſhould not be forgot, par in one part of 


this curious addreſs, the ſtates ſeem fairly to con- 


feſs, what they conceive to be the chief uſe. of 
having preſerved i in their form of government, the 
Eingly aner 2. * The ſtates general (it is there faid) 


3220 


4 | that che dieb name of the King, renders com- 


. mands and expeditions more effectual. 5 That is 
to ſay, that in fact, the bulk of the people were 
attached to monarchy, and that it would not have 


| deen found an eaſy matter to govern thein, unleſs 


at Faſt 2 'hotnihal king appeared to preſide in the | 


"Ti his Unite did the Hat t party, or the ict 
. — rob the crown "of" its conſtitutional 
34 035 bed rights, 


L. 189 J 
rights, under the pretext of ſecuring the liberties 
of the nation. It could little have been imagined- 
at that time, that the chiefs of the ſame party, 
ſhould, in a very few years, adopt tlie oppoſite ſyſ- 
tem, and overturn the conſtitution itſelf, under 
pretence of procuring a "_w degree 1 your 
ro the King. 7 94439 914 
It was not however to be expected, Mes 50 a. 
cempts ſhould be made on the part of the king, 
or his friends, to reſiſt attacks ſo fatal to the royal 
authority. But the ſucceſs; of ſuch attempts muſt} 
have been very dubious. Force alone could ena- 
ble his majeſty to ꝓreſerve or recover thoſe rights 
which the ſtates had thought proper to allow him 
no legal means of defending. A plot was accord 
ingly ſet on foot by count Brake, baron Horn, the 
marſhal of the court, and ſome others; the ob- 
ject of which appears to have been, by means of 
exciting an inſurrection àamung the people in fa- 
vour of che King, and by corrupting the ſoldiers: 
and ſailors at Stockholm, to reſtore His majeſty 
at leaſt to allithe power he was poſſeſſed of at che: 
firſt;eſtabliſhment: of the forin of government. . 
Thus conſpiracy was diſcovered at the moment 
the conſpirators were gaing to carry their deſigns 
inta execution. In conſequence of which count 
Brake and baron Horn, together with a number 
of othet ſuſpected cx» ene atteſted by oder: 
of the ſecret committee. Ii oe 
Aſiatic deſpotiſm could not on mp ocraſion 
have paid leſs attention even to the appearance of 
| * than was. conſpicuous: in the conduct of 
uling party, NN the, triat of theſes 
ieee unfortilnate* 


| 
| 


ROI > 

unfortunate men; This, as ir might have been 
preſumed would be the caſe, was referred to one 
e thoſe extraordinary courts of judicature; the 
ne 


| among tlemſelves 


The very title of theſt r cout 
proves them to have been little better than ſtate 
inquifitions.. They were denominated ſecret high 
courts of juſtice; which is x contradiction in terms. 
Areordingly, no perſons execpr! tlie parties con- 
cerned; were allowed” to be preſent at their pro- 
cerdings. They were bound neither hy law; form, 


or precedent, but their own” arbitrary will and 


pleaſure were to be the ſole rule by which they” 
were 6 — 3 r of 
their fellow ſubjects ! "TAILS 

- Before ſuch a court were wee, baron 
Horn; and their acconhplices'to. appear. The 


ed in fact to-the-ſame-thirig,'a if-they'hatl ben 


caſe itliere-the characber of judge and party are 
united, we muſt have a better opinion of human na- 
ture than experience perhaps will juſtify, to enpect 
impartiality: But when the violence and hear of 
faction are to the bias chat ſelf-intereſt 
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—— chis occaſionꝭ were obtained by: 
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torture; which: horrid practice the men 
of juſtice did not admit. 

The chief thing proved againſt count Brake 
was, his having made balls and cartridges at his 
country ſtat ; which the count alledged in his de- 
fence,; had been done by the king's immediate 
order, and for his majeſty's defence in cafe of an 
unexpected attack. However, this unfortunate 
nohleman, together with baron Horn and fax»: 
others, were condemned to be beheaded; and-wents” 

executed accordingly, 

The crime for which theſe men thus fooſeite: 
ed their lives, not only was by no means ſuf- 
figiently, proved againſt them to juſtify- their 
condemnation, but it was ih, itſelf, of a very 
dubious nature. It never appeared that their de- 
ſign had been to render the king an abſolute mo- 
narch, but only to reinſtate him in his conſtitu- 
tional rights. And, as in a free government, all 
power that is uſurped, whether by the crown or 
the popular branches of the legiſlature, may be 
equally dangerous to liberty; reſiſtance in the one 
caſe, e be as — WIS in the 
other. 

After the A vexations theking expe+ 
rienced during the courſe. of this Diet, it may 
eaſily be conceived how much this laſt-blow malt. | 
have affected him. a 

At the beginning of it he had ſren himſelf in 
ſulted by the treatment the queen met with from 
the ruling party; a treatment as illiberal in the 
authors of it, as it was ' humiliating to her ma- 
* The king next ſaw his domeſtic peace and 

tranquillity 


* 
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e broke in upon by the ſame party; his 
paternal and royal rights alike invaded; his chil- 
drem delivered into the hands of perſons choſen 
againſt his will; while thoſe in whom he con- 
fided were baniſhed from his preſence, His ma- 
jeſty afterwards beheld the ſtates ſtrike at the ve- 
ry root of the ſmall ſhare of power he had as yet 
retained; He ſaw them ſo loſt to decency as to 
rendlet ĩt legal to forge: his ſignature, and to prac- 
tiſe the ridiculous farce of iſſuing ordinances in 
his name, and to all appearance with his ſign Ma- 
nual annexed, againſt the execution of which he 
bad probably proteſted with all his might. Laſtiy, 
he beheld his beſt friends, ſor having formed a 
deſign to reſcuè him from uch en brought 
toe eie Fee thro e 91036 eld 

He belleld this without being: able to ſtretck 
forth a hand to the aſſiſtance of thoſe who had 
| riſked every thing to ſerv e him. In vain did he, 
as well as his royal conſort, deſcend to ſupplicate 
in the moſt humiliating manner; thoſe rigid judges 
who had paſſed ſo ſevere a ſentenee, in order to 
obtain ſome mitigation of it — they were harſhly - 
refuſed, *in ina 1 enen as it was dif 
reſpectſul. Wage 

Such was t bana which the late oral q 
was reduced by the ants Hat „ in has 
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View of the political ſyſtem of the North, with reſpet! 
to Sweden ; and of the motives which indiced-Eng- 
land, Ruffia, and, other foreign powers, as well: as 
France, to interfere in the mm eee 
eme the three laſt Diets. 


| 8 dhe object of. the Prench 8 5 
I Stockholm, manifeſtly was to diſtutb the 
peace of the North, whenever they thought pro- 
per, it was not to be ſuppoſed, that the powers 
 ſiuated in that part of Europe, would: remain 
inactive 1 of been ww ſo Highly: 

Ruſſia had ns eee the effects of the 
influence which the court of Verſailles: had dc- 
quired in the government of Sweden. She had, 
in conſequence of that influence, been engaged in 
a moſt unneceſſary war with the Swedes'* ;- and 
though the had no reaſon to regret the event of 
it, yet it could not be a matter of indifference to 
the court of Peterſburg, to behold ſo near 4 neigh- 
bour as Sweden, under the immediate direction of 
a power, one of whoſe principal objects ever 
ſince Ruſſia emerged from barbariſm, ſeems to 
have been to check the riſe, or . the ag” 
grandiſement of that empire. 

It was upon this principle, that oh the 
| — of France, Sweden had 1h 1740, Weed” 
tht rank i Oh | 

0 into 
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into an alliance with the Porte; an alliance evi- 
dently deſigned to operate againſt Ruſſia, as it was 
in caſe of-a war with the laſt· mentioned 
power, that any advantage could reſult from it, 
to either of the contracting parties. 
The king of Pruſſia had alſo, during the "oi 
war, feltithe conſequences of the French influence 
in the Swediſh Diets; and though perhaps the 
armies of Sweden never made ſo contemptible a 
figure as on that occaſion, yet the part then taken 
by the Swedes, muſt-have been ſufficient to have 
made his Pruſſian majeſty ſee the neceſſity of 
overturning the French ſyſtem in 2 country, 
which, poſſeſſing in the province of Pomerania a 
key to the heart of his dominions, was by that 
means enabled exceedingly to annoy him when 
ever he e ee een aber, 
| "With at eee intereſts of che: 
-country-relative to Sweden, have, in the courſe 
af the preſent century, undergone a total change. 
Peace between thoſe two nations is now become 
requiſite to both. At variance with each other, 
iert thing . apprehend from their 
powerful neighbours: united; if not formidable, 
they ate at leaſt Teſpettable, Rs 
their independence. 0 47 
France has long aimed at bringing — a 
cloſe alliance between them, in order to oppoſe. 
their joint ſtrength to the power of Ruſſia, and 
to render that empire open to an attack on one 
ſide, whenever the Turks ſhould: engage in a war. 
with it on the other. But an alliance, formed 
8 e with 
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with a view rather to diſturb than eſtabliſh the 
tranquillity of the North, however it may coincide 
with the deſigns of the French cabinet, could not 
but be productive of the worſt conſequences both 
to the Danes and Swedes. 

If the natural antipathy, which unfortunately 

ſtill ſubſiſts in ſome degree between thoſe two 
nations, could be ſo far ſubdued as to allow of their 
being connected by a cloſe alliance, the object of 
it ſhould be peace, not war; it ſhould be calcu- 
lated to preſerve the friendſhip, not r che 
jealouſy of Ruſſia. 
The intereſts of the different countries of Eu- 
rope, are now ſo interwoven with each other, that 
no material change can take place in the political 
ſyſtem of any one of them, without affecting in ſome 
degree many others. Could France therefore have 
ſucceeded in her ſcheme of uniting Sweden and 
Denmark, with a view of producing a breach 
between thoſe powers and Ruſſia; whenever this 
ſhould have happened, it would probably have 
involved Europe in a general war. 

It is by ſea only that Denmark and Sweden 
could receive any effectual aſſiſtance from France: 
the great maritime powers could not poſſibly ſuf- 
fer a French fleet to give law to the Baltick ; 
conſequently either the Danes and Swedes would be 
deprived of the only ſuccours they could receive 
from their Southern ally, or France muſt on their 
account engage in à war with the maritime 
powers. In the one caſe, they would be left at the 
mercy of Ruſſia; in the other, the ruin of their 
trade * commerce would n enſue. 

| RIES While 
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Wulle therefore it is the intereſt of Denmark to 
live in harmony with Sweden, it likewiſe highly 
concerns her to cultivate the. friendſhip of Ruſſia. 
The object of the Daniſh policy ought- conſe- 
quently to have been (as previous to the late re- 
volution. in Sweden it for ſome, time had been) 
to endeavour to ayerturn the French ſyſtem at 
Stockholm, which always t tended. to hoſtile mea- 
ſures ; and at the ſame time to preſerye, if poſſi- 

ble, the Swediſh form of government“. 

That form was by no means calculated to ad- 
mit of 's making choſe ſudden and violent 
| exertions of her, ſtreng th, from which the Danes 
had, on former accalions, ſo often and fo ſeverely 


bf © 


—— my to the repo of the North, than the 
unlimited authority before poſſeſſed by the Swediſh 
monarchs... Accordingly a ſecret article of a treaty, 
concluded d between the courts. of Peterſburg and 
Copenhagen i in 2766, expreſly ſays; © Whereas it 
_ © is of great importance to the two, crowns, that 
ce the liberty and preſent conſtitution of Sweden, 
« ſhould be erved entire; and whereas of lat 
« by, 1 nce, r g 
« have been brought N in that kingdom ; 
0 that a War has been dec! ared, and the people 
4 have been taxed, without t the previous conſent 
3 of the three eſtates, of the. nation; by. which 
changes the fundamental conſtitution i is, from 


„The lite king ef Desmafk * been heard to Lech, 
Rs oe loſs of Bis crown, than fü 
. UE This ins UE 
government. | 20 : 
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te one quarter or another, conſtantly expoſed to 
« be totally overturned : the two high contracting 
e powers ſhall order their reſpective miniſters 
« at the court of Sweden, to act in concert 
* and confidence at all future Diets, for the 
ce purpoſe ef maintaining the fundamental con- 
* ſtitution of that kingdom; and for re- eſta- 
85 bliſhing i it according to the true ſpirit and true 
cc ſenſe of the law.” 

The very active part taken by England i in the 
three laſt Swediſh Diets, remains to be accounted 
for, 

To deſtroy the French influence i in Sweden, was 
certainly a point of ſome importance to the Britiſh 
court. It was not however of itſelf conſiderable 
enough to juſtify the expence which muſt neceſſarily 
have attended it. But there were other objects of the 
firſt conſequence connected with it. A Plan had 
been formed to make a grand alliance in the 
North, of which Great Britain and Ruſſia were to 
be the principal parties; Sweden and Denmark 
were to follow; and Pruſſia was finally to be 
invited into it. This would have ben an alli- 
ance capable of ballancing that ſtriẽt union 
which then reigned, and ſtill continues among 
the three great powers of the South. 

As the paſſions and inclinations of individuals 
always influence public affairs more or leſs, this 
project of demoliſhing the French ſyſtem in Swe- 
den, though it perfectly coincided with the empreſs 
of Ruſſia's general view of increaſing her' weight - 
in Europe, and particularly in the North; yet 
perhaps it owed it's origin to the manner in 
we + Which 
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phich the Court of F rance had behaved to⸗ 
wards herſelf, and ſome of her miniſters. The 


plan however was a grand one, and admirably 


calculated to preſerve the peace of Europe. The 


"pacific ſyſtem, with reſpect to this part of the 


globe, together with a cloſe connection with 
Ruſſia, appear to have been ever ſince his 
majeſty's acceſſion, | the two great objects of 
Britiſh policy. It was natural therefore for the 
Engliſh miniſtry, to enter into a ſcheme which 
tended to the obtaining of points, as beneficial to 
England in particular, as they were advantageous 


to the general intereſts of mankind. 


There were many cauſes too which made it 
neceſſary for England to take a leading part in 
this deſign. Sn 

Independent of the view of obtaining ſome 


commercial advantages, in à country where the 
| þallance of trade was, and is ſb exceedingly againſt 


her; England was the only power among thoſe | 


- who. united to deſtroy the French ſyſtem in 
| Sweden, againſt | a. cloſe connection with which 
che popular prejudices of the Swedes would not 


have run exceedipgly high, The natural antipa- 
thy between Sweden and Ruſſia, is not perhaps 
inferior to that which ſubſiſts between Sweden 


5 and Denmark ; ſo. that, to prepare the minds of 
g the Swedes for a total change of ſyſtem, with re- 


ſpect to foreign politics, it was neceſſary 1 that the 


| engagements preparatory to ſych a change, ſhould 


at firſt, be entered into with a power, againſt 
which the nation entertained no antipathy of this 


| york There might be ** other reaſons of 
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a more private nature for the part taken by 
England upon this occaſion. 

The French party had governed Sweden abſo- 

lutely, without the aſſiſtance of the court; and 
we have ſeen, by the ſummary account given of 
the tranſactions of the Diet of 1756, to What a 
wretched ſtate of inſignificancy they had reduced 
the king. Foreign money had enabled the Hats 
to carry all their points againſt the regal power; 
his Swediſh Majeſty therefore was juſtified, in 
having rec irſe to the ſame means, in order to re- 
cover thoſe prerogatives which had been wreſted 
from him, 
Alter the enormities committed by the Diet of 
1756, the Swediſh court requeſted and obtained 
ſome aſſiſtance from England. The ſituation of 
the king and queen of Sweden was, about that 
time, placed in a ſtrong light, by a very great 
perſonage at Stockholm. 

According to the repreſentations of that per- 
ſonage, « all the endeavours of their Swediſh ma- 
" zeſties to promote the true intereſt of the na- 
tion, had been rendered ĩneffectual by the pow- 
ce ers of corruption, which France had 9 ＋ 
« to the partizans of her political ſyſtem. 

e ſhe drawn to her all the factions 7 0 
« nation, who, partly for the ſake of the mon 
« to be diſtributed, and partly from views of 4 
e ſeſſing the revenues and poſts of the kingdom, 
had employed their talents only for the ſupport 
i of their party; ſo that France governed Sweden 
« with the ſame eaſe that ſhe did one of her own 
{ provinces. That the public treaſury had been 


04 « pillaged, 


it 
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« pillaged, the appropriation of the revenues 


. changed, the defence of the country neglected. 


* and. every branch of commerce ruined, That 
* in conſequence of French influence, the ſtates 
e had trampled on the rights of their majeſties, 
te placing themſelves above the laws, even the 
« fundamental ones. 

That under the ſame influence, they had en- 
te tered into two ruitous wars one after another, 
e which brought the kingdom to the brink of de · 
* ſtruction; that every attempt of their majeſties 


* to correct theſe abuſes, produced no other ef- 


« fe& but to augment them, Theſe attempts 


de yere ſet in a bad light; inſinuations were 


be thrown. out that ſomething was meant againſt 
te liberty; innocent perſons were brought to the 
te ſcaffold, the unhappy victims of their love of 
& their country ; ; and royalty was robbed not only 
& of the power which belonged to it, but even 


of the rights and prerogative of majeſty.” . 


In this ſituation it was natural for their Swediſh 
majeſties_ 1 to have recourſe to England, and tq 
deſire the interpoſition of Great Britain, to take 
them out of the trammels in which they had 
been ſo long held by France. This was not 
however a point to be ſuddenly or ealily ac, 
compliſhed. All intercourſe between the Bri- 
tin court and the ruling powers in Sweden, had 


been cut off for a number of years; and as the 


renewal of it muſt have been fatal to the intereſt 


of the French party in that country, it was obyi- 


ous, that party would oppoſe with all their might, 
the admiſſion of an Engliſh miniſter at Stockholm: 
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an oppoſition, which coming from thoſe who * 
held the reins of government, could not fail to 
prove an effectual bar to provens ſuch a meaſure 
from taking place. 

For this purpoſe therefore, it became 3 5 
to wait till ſome favourable juncture ſhould occur, 
in which either the Hats ſhould ceaſe to be all- 
powerful in Sweden; or the friends of the 
court, and the Cap party, ſhould acquire ſufficient 
influence with the ſenate, to prevail upon that 
body, to conſent to the admiſſion of a Britiſh 
miniſter. 

In the mean time it was thought proper in 
England, to preſerve a communication with the 
Swediſh court, and with thoſe Swedes who were 
averſe. to the French ſyſtem. This correſpond- 
ence was managed by Sir John Goodricke at 
Copenhagen, till after the end of the war; the 
French party in Sweden having prevailed ſo far 
as to refuſe the receiving of a miniſter from 
Great Britain during the war, under pretence of 
their ſtrict alliance with the French king, and 
that of Great Britain with the king of Pruſſia. 

But in the latter end of the year 1763, juſt as 
Sir John Goodricke was leaving Copenhagen, | 
by orders from London, on account of the im- 


proper behaviour of the Swediſh Court, he fell 


into a negociation with Mr. Faxell, then charged 
with che Swediſh affairs in Denmark, which 
terminated in an agreement between Great 
Britain and Sweden, to ſend n win. 
ſters to each other. 
nne peace had eſt the be | 
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nate of Sweden no excuſe for declining any longer 
to - receive a miniſter from the king of Great 
Britain. Beſides, the very unjuſtifiable lengths 
the Hat party had gone during the Diet of 17 56, 
had conſiderably ſhaken the credit they had till 
then maintained with the nation. 

In proportion as the Hats loſt the confidence 
of the public, their antagoniſts grew into popu- 
larity. The bad ſucceſs of the war againſt the 
king of Pruſſia, into which Sweden had been hur- 


ried by the Hat party; the want of money occa- 


ſioned by the erroneous calculations of the ex- 


| pences of the army; and the failure of France in 
the payment of the arrears due to Sweden, had in 


ſome meaſure opened the eyes of the nation, with 
reſpect to the pernicious 8 of their 
French connections. 
For theſe reaſons, as well as the advantages ac- 
cruing_ to them, on account of Sir John Good- 


| ncke s reſidence at Copenhagen, the Swediſh court 


began viſibly to gain ground during the Diet held 
in 1760. The chiefs of the ruling party became 
more circumſpe& in their conduct, and a fatal 
blow: might have been then given to the French 


ſyſtem, if a great part of the money obtained by 


the court for that purpoſe, had not been thrown 
away in order to gratify private reſentment. 

Little was done towards accompliſhing a change 

| of ſyſtem i in the Diet of 1762 but the affairs of 

Sweden were then in ſo critical a ſituation, that 

nothing but a change of meaſures could preſerve 


them from immediate ruin. The arrears 
of the French ſubſidies amounted at this time to 
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between ten and eleven million of livres; the pay- 
ment of which France had conſtantly evaded, tho? 
in conſequence of the war undertaken at her inſti- 
cation by the Swediſh miniſtry, they had run ſo 


conſiderably in debt, as not only no longer to be 


able to carry it on, but even to provide forthe 
current expences of government. 
At length a propoſal came to them from 


France *, too unreaſonable to be digeſted even uy 


the moſt zealous of her partizans. | 


Inſtead of ſatisfying the demands of Sweden, 
the court of Verſailles only offered to enter into a 
new treaty with that country for ten years, by 
which they propoſed to give a million and a half 
of livres per annum, on condition that the Swedes 
ſhould, during that time, allow them the uſe of 
ſix ſhips of the line and four frigates, all com- 
pleatly armed and equipped. 

A treaty of this nature highly eoncerned Eng- 
land, as it tended to put the whole maritime 
farce of Sweden into the hands of France, 

In anfwer to this overture, the court of Sweden 
replied, that it was impoſlible for them to hearken 
to any propoſals on the part of France, till ſhe 
had previouſly paid at leaſt four millions of livres, 
of the arrears ſo long due to them; and fo much 
were they provoked at the delays and chicaneries 
of the cabinet of Verſailles, that it was at the ſame 
time given out, that if France did not immedi- 
ately comply with this demand, the Swediſh mini- 


ſtry would give their hearty conſent that a Britiſh 


miniſter ſhould be received at weinen, 
„A. D. 1763. | 


* 
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The anſwer from Paris to the requeſt of Sweden 
not being a ſatisfactory one, and the negociation 
with Mr. Faxell, mentioned above, being happily 
concluded before the end of 1763; in the 
month of April 1764, Sir John Goodricke ar- 
rived at Stockholm, with the character of his 
Britannic eech JET nn to 
that Court. 

This was a great Ae grined towards over- | 
turning the French ſyſtem in Sweden, and pre- 
paring the way for the intended grand alliance 


in the North. N 


The Britiſh miniſter had patio many 
difficulties to contend with; the taſk impoſed upon 
him was an arduous one; but his abilities were 
equal to it, and his ſucceſs was anſwerable to the 


indefatigable zeal with which he exerted them. 


Hitherto France had been unoppoſed in all her ; 
manceuvres in Sweden: to deſtroy therefore a ſy- 


ſtem which had laſted eight and twenty years; 


that was built upon the moſt ſolid foundation; 
fupported by ſubſidies, as well as by its being 
rendered the private intereſt of the leading people 
in the country to preſerve it, was evidently an 
undertaking not eaſily to be accompliſhed. 


The diſordered ſtate of the finances in Sweden, 


which it was impoſſible to rectify without the 


_ afliftance of French ſubſidies, increaſed the diffi - 


eulty of ſuch an undertaking; while the appre- 
henſions that theſe ſubſidies would be withdrawn, 


in caſe Sweden diſguſted France by forming an al- 


liance, or entering into too cloſe connections with 
England, ſeemed to form an inſuperable bar to its 


„ | being 


Fo 
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being accompliſhed. This was apparently to be 
done only by an indemnification for the loſs 
Sweden was to ſuſtain by the non-payment of the 
arrears due to her from France ; but both Eng- 
land and Ruſſia were averſe to offering any fuck | 
indemnification to Sweden, which proved the 
chief obſtacle their bh Ras miniſters had to ſur- 
mount. 
On the other hand 3 were, at the time they, 
commenced their operations, ſome circumſtances 
in their favour. Theſe were principally the ina- 
bility or diſinclination of France at that juncture 
to pay the arrears due to Sweden; the total want 
of internal reſources in that country, to ſupply. 
the deficiencies occaſioned, by the non- payment o 
ſo conſiderable a ſum; and the unſettled ſtate 
the parties, which were divided among them- 
ſelves. 
The firſt of theſe had conſiderably diminiſhed 
the partiality the. bulk of the nation had hitherta 
entertained for the French ſyſtem. The ſecond 
rendered the calling an extraordinary Diet a mea- 
fure indiſpenſably neceſſary. And the laſt diſ- . 
poſed the minds of the people to a reformatio 
of the many abuſes in the conſtitution, of which 
party violence had been productiy ee. 
We may add here, that at this time the court of 
Sweden gave frequent aſſurances of their being 
ſtrongly, attached to his Britannic majeſty, and | 
the intereſt of his crown; and that nothing but | 
the laſt neceſſity ſhould make them conſent to the i 
continuance of the engagemebts with. France, 
What change v was afterwards made in theſe good 
diſpoſitions | 


BP 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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S towards the court of London, we ſhall 


n ſee. 
Upon the arrival of the Engliſh im hls 


firſt object was, in concert with count Ofterman, 


the miniſter from the court of Peterſburgh, who 
having aſſiſted at the Diet of 1762, had All the 
experience in Swediſh affairs, and all the know- 
ledge of the perſons and characters of thoſe who 
took the lead in the conduct of them which was 
neceſſary for the forming of a new ſyſtem, to pro- 
cure the convocation of a Diet extraordinary, 


as previous to this no ſteps could be taken in the 


intended changes in the adminiſtration, The 


leading ſenators of the Hat party did not exert 


their utmoſt ſtrength to defeat the endeavours 


uſed for this purpoſe, becauſe they ſaw that their 


oppoſition would be fruitleſs, and they wete not 
united among themſelves ; ſo that a reſolution 
was Carried in the ſenate totally againſt the in- 
tereſts of thoſe who were devoted to he French 


fyſtem, that a Diet extraordinary ſhould be held 
in the January following. 


The ſucceſs of the Caps on this akon was 


principally owing to, the ſuperior abilities of count 


Lowenhielm, who was the chief of that party in the 


ſenate, and the great promoter of the negociation 


which brought the OP miniſter to Stock- 


holm. 
Thus far matters were in as firoimrible's tain 


for the yiews of the Caps as they could wiſh ; but 
every thing depended upon the ſucceſs of theit 


elections at the approaching Diet. In theſe too, 
* the 8 furs you by France 
on 
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en the occaſion, the Engliſh and Ruſſian mini- 
ſters took their meaſures . ſo well, that the Cap 
party appeared to have a conſiderable majority in | 
the four orders. In conſequence of which, when 
the ſtates aſſembled in 1765, the marſhal of the 
Diet, and the ſpeakers of the three inferior 
orders, were all of that party, tho' the French 
ambaſſador was ſuppoſed, I know not with what 
truth, to have laid out no leſs than four hun- 
dred thouſand livres upon the election of the 
marſhal alone x. 

The Cap party being n now maſters of the Diet, 
the. reſolutions - upon which they built their. 
plan of future operations were, firſt, that the ſub-, 
fidy paid by France, far from being uſeful to. 
Sweden, had been highly detrimental to the. 
kingdom, by engaging her in expences exceeding, . 
at leaſt, three times the amount of it, as well as of 
the extraordinary additions made to it in the war. 

Secondly, that the twelve millions of arrears, 
which France could never be brought to liquidate, 
had been reduced by different chicaneries, accord- 
ing to the French accounts, to ſeven millions. 

Thirdly, that thoſe ſeven millions, which per- 
haps might not be paid in ſeven years, were not 
an object that could be brought in competition 

+ The office of marſhal of the Diet was of the greateſt con- 


ſequence, not only from the diſtinction he had in all delibera- 
tions in the Houſe of Nobles, but likewiſe from his privi 
ol entering into and voting in all committees ; and above all, 
becauſe the Secret Committee could not be aſſembled without 
him, 
"This r en,, 
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1 
with# new war, or with that of an intern jptioh of 
the beheficiat commerce with England; ode ot 
both of which would probably happen, if the 
Pretich treaty for ſhips were to take place. 

* Foorthly, that the kingdom of Sweden Had re- 
ſcurtes within Herſelf ſufficient, if property em- 
ployed, ta extricate her out of her prefent diicul- 
ries, withour che allifſtance of atty foreign power 
whatever, provided-thit che crown eculd keep 
cler of ne- etigagments, or 4 foreign war for a 
certain number of years. e ee en 

Wich regard to che intended reformation of the 


abuſes which Rad crept into the conftitution; the 


defign” of the. Cap party, wis nor in ddp wa" 
harige the form of government "of! the 

at 1) 20 but "only to fe-eſtabliſt che ropa 

ere in all its rights and prerogatives; 

fourided in the laws}; to regulate the functiond and 

duties of the fetiate; and to Put jult ANY" ts che 
of the fates.” © 

IC had been 4 favourite rojo nm Pradcs; & 


| gain a full power to the ſenate; with regard to fo- 


reign affairs: is ſhe vas ſuppoſed 00 diſtribute 


more in anndaf penfions to theſe who ſerve” Her 
in foreign countries, chan any other court in Eu- 


bs ſhe conſequently could Aways have the 
2 3 Her F E e _y e 6 1 


"Other ts Les Uberal in fel e to Piet 
ers, and ho ae : ſuppoſed only occaſionally to em- 
ploy money in ſecret ſervice, thought it was theiv 
eral intereſt to ditniniſm the authority of the 
ate in farour of the king and the ſtates, ' 'This' 


. point 
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point therefore, toj ther with thit of taking iſe 
=Aininiltrativn of affairs ot of the hands Keck 
French pafty, here to be che chief objects of the 
uttention of the Engliſh” and Ruffian miniſters, 
Quring che courſe of the Diet. 
But à change in the diſpofition of the court, 
Wich became very ſhortly viſible, rendeted it ne- 
Ceffaty 16, ttiake Un alteration likewiſe i in the firſt 
Part of this'phan | 
Tue friends of the court tl hitherto votell 
With the Caps: "they ſeetn however to have done 
this only to ſecure the admiſſion bf ſome of ther 
| nuthber into the ſectet committee, for ſhortly after 
har was formed, the Caps found they had Toft 
their majority in the houſe of nobles, which | 
fafficietitly proved chat the court had changed 
ſides. The explanation of this event furniſhes ug 
with a clue to the revolution Which happened 
ſeven years afterwards. 
During the Diet 1962, two years before the ar- 
- rival of an Engliſh miniſter at Stockholm, the 
court party finding themſelves diſappointed in 
the quantum of the teſources they expected, or 
rather having expended thoſe they had upon un- 
2 effential points, inſtead of applying them to ca- 
pital ots, refolved while, their credit was good, 
and before their opponents fotind out tlie weaktieſs 
of their finances, to enter into à compoſition; de- 
fired at that time by ſome of the chiefs of the 
French party, i in order to cloſe that Diet upom 
the beft terms they could. Their fears of Ruſh 
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on this,occaſion, agreed to-pay ſome of her * 
ty's debts, t to repeal an act of the former Diet, 
Which; was very offenſive both to the king and 
queen, to reſtore the credit of the court, by 
"admitting | ſeveral of thoſe who had been moſt 


Zealous i in that intereſt to ſome of the beſt employ- 


ments; and laſtly, they promiſed, on the firſt 
meeting of a Diet, that they would conſent to new 
interpretations being made of thoſe paſſages in the 
fundamental laws, the ſenfe of which had been 
perverted by former ae. to che e 4 


the royal authority. 


The particulars of this „l were on 


* * . 


"known to a few; but the conſequences of it had 


given diſguſt t to many of the oppoſers of the French 
' "tſtem, who were not. pleaſed to find two of its 


principal adyocates well received. at court, and to 


all appearance in great confidence with the queen. 


Their diſapprobation of it was afterwards juſtified 


by theevent.. From that time, thoſe of the French 
party, who by this means had gained acceſs to her 


majeſty, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to produce 


"OO fees he cours, pol. Jes inp 


it was. not till after the commencement of the 
Diet 'of which we are now treating, that 
the ſucceſs of this attempt was publickly 
Known, though before the time that the 
dliſaffection of the court became viſible, ſore 
private informations were given to the leaders 


ol the Geps, that one of the chiefs of the c op- 
| polite party had engaged the French ambaſſador 


| in 3:00 den e queen of Sweden, by 
3 ko 3 1 f Eh which 


3 


mg 
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1 
which he was to endeavour to perſuade his courts, 
that the only way of effectually breaking the 
meaſures of the Caps was, to beſtow the ſovereign 
authority on the king of Sweden, upon condition 
that the French alliance ſhould be preſerved.  _- 

Here then was at once unravelled the whole 
myſtery of the variations obſerved in the conduct 
of the Swediſh court: which had now under- 
taken to protect thoſe perſons they had once de- 
fired: to remove from the helm of government, 
and to ſupport that ſyſtem which they had ſo 
* . openly declared againſt from the beginning of the 
Pruſſian war to that time. 
Deſerted by their Swediſh majeſties, the Eng- 
liſh and Ruſſian miniſters, with whom the Pruſ- 
ſian envoy had about this time received orders ta 
act in concert, found themſelves OO to Pro- 
ceed upon a new plan. | 

To increaſe the regal power ar thi expetice of 
the ſenate, could form no longer any part of it; 
and all they had now to do was, to acquire as 


great an influence in that body as France And, for- 
46 poſſeſſed there. 


For this purpoſe it was neceffary IE ſho "7 ER 
to obtain the diſmiſſion of thoſe ſenators s who had | 
ever proved themſelves the moſt ſtrenuous. adyo-" 225 
cates for the French ſyſtem, and to have. -their” | 
places ſupplied by ſuch of the Cap party pere 
wellowiſhers to the courts of London 1 and;Peterfs 
burgh. | 3H 
2 a tas a ROAST os Bo | 

not idle. In order to ſtop the clamours of the nation 
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ing the delay of the payment of the French 


rears, they had prevailed upon the court of Ver- 
failles to malte/a new propoſal to that of Sweden, 
by which they offeted to pay twelve millions of 
livres in eight years; at the rate of one million five 
hundred thauſand per annum “. This propoſal the 
ſenate chought proper to accept, however ſhort it 
had fallen of the Juſt demands of Sweden upon 
France but the diſtreſt ſtate of the finances of 
the kingdom, had rendered them eager to graſp 
at any thing chat they thought would extricate 
them out of their preſent difficulti ee. 
The Hat party had likewiſe, by their being 
united with the friends of the court, a conſideta- 
ble majority in the houſe of nobles; and the 
French ambaſſador {pared neither pains nor ex- 
Pence. to detach de othen mann 
liſh ſyſtem. | 

The ſecret committee 8 2 which the 
a had entirely the aſcendenty, proceeded ac- 
; cording to. the plan laid down. by the leaders of 
that party, In order to ſhew the French they had 
loſt "her influence in the Diet, and to ſtop the 
ſupplies for the purpaſes of corruption, which 
their ambaſſador at Stockholm expected from 
Faris, the committee voted it unneceffary d 
keep an ambaſſider at the court of France. 
| eee 


| ſeven, of che ſenators had abuſed the confidence 


that had been placed in them by the ſtates, and. 
therefore. "ey ang ah ee TR 
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were 
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were the chief ſupporters of the French Sehe 
and their diſmiſſion, in order to male room in 
the ſenate for the ſame number, of the oppſita 
party, correſponded exactly with the Mitra of * 
. Engliſh and Ruſſian miniſters. 
But a moſt extraprdinary. change appeared 
on this occaſion in the diſpoſition of the Diet, 
When the houſe af nobles divided on the queſ- 
tion, whether they ſhould: appraye.af.the-reſolution 
of the ſecret committee, reſpecting the diſmiſſn 
of the ſenators, without farther deliberation or 
not, it was carried, as f might have been expected, 
againſt 1 the Caps; bas in the order of the.clexgys 
in which the Cap party kad hitherto had. the maſk - 
deciſive majority, to the great aſtqniſnment of che 
leaders of that t party, the votes upon the fame 
| veſtion were equal, and it was; agreed. to refurng 
* debatę another time. Among the burghers, 
where tqo the Cap party. had:til then greatly-the 
5 after much diſputing, it was carried 
by two votes, to approve of the reſolutiqu of 
e committer.. Ag.to- eee 1907: "I 
— up the, affair at all. 
This ſudden change, amgng the a hats 
of the Hats, Was: 2, alarming,.to. the leaders of 
the oppoſite · party, as it had been unexpected by 
chem. The whole Dier appeared now” to be 
oyerturned ;; and all that the *Engliſh . miniſter 
had been lahouring, to -Accompliſh, ſeemed to 
be defeated; in a moment: The French 
imagining they had rocovered the ſuperivrity, 
immediately declared they would make a. 5 
marſhal of the Diet, * the ſecret committee, 


P 3 | reſtore 


"af 
bete be r the ſenators who had reſigned, from 
the apprehenſions of the Caps, and totally undo 
all that had been done. This event furniſhes a 
moſt ſtriking inſtance of the dreadful corruption 
which prevailed in the ſtates, as the reſult” of it 
does how bare-faced that corruption muſt have 


f vent! 4 2 7 


The fact was, the day before the above-men- 


| tioned queſtion was to come on in the plenum, 
' © the French anbaffador had ſpent no leſs a ſum 


than ſeven” thouſand pounds, and his emiſſaries 


were employed the Whole night in diſtributing 
more among the different orders. The cl 


alone were ſuppoſed to have had at leaſt three 


thouſand pounds divided among them. 
However the alarm of the Caps and the triumph 


of their "antagoniſts upon this occaſion, were 


equally ſhort-lived ; and 'the ambaſſador had the 


mortifieatibn to find that he had been at a great 
F. er. without having carried his point. 


© Meaſures were ſo well taken by his opponents, 
that! the 'clergy were regained che next day ; and 


; when the ſame queſtion came on again before the 


orders, it was carried in the three inferior 
ney” by ho inconliderable majority, to approve 
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| lickly propoſed in 2 elub of burghers, that every man 


mould take what money was offe „ but vote according to 
his on con ſcience notwithſtadding. This was done to 


frighten the French from corrupting, and it had the defired 


effect ;; for the Hat party thought it more ſafe to make only 


miſes ; 3nd the, aſcendency N n the 
dene Was 5 chiefly owing to os 
% 2 
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had ſhe been diſpoſed to give one, on account of 


E } 
of the reſolution of the ſecret committee: ſo that 
the diſmiſſion of the ſenators took place. 

+ Shortly after this, count Lowenliielm, chief of - 
the Caps in the ſenate, was choſen preſident of 
the Chancery: and as twelve out of the ſixteen 
ſenators were now heartily oppoſite to the French © | 
ſyſtem, little more ſeemed requiſite to be done to 
complete the deſtruction of the influence which the 
court of Verſailles had IM long maintained in 
Sweden. | 

But the Engliſh and Ruſſian müniſters hu Kitt 
one great difficulty to contend with, before they 
could effettually erect a ſyſtem of their own in the 

room of that they had been able to overturn, * A 
foreign alliance was abſolutely requiſite to give 
ſtability to the new miniftry, To form an alliance 
with Sweden was alſo the object of England and 
Ruſſia; yet there was an almoſt inſuperable bar 
to prevent this meaſure from taking place: this 
was the conſtane refuſal of England to give any 
ſubſidies. © Ruſſia had likewiſe always declared 
againſt them: and indeed it would have been at 
that time a bold ſtrołe in the Caps to have ven- } 
tured upon accepting a ſubſidy from RufMli;*even - 


the jealouſy: which has ever ſubſiſted between the 
two nations; and: the fear tlie Swedes had of giv- 


= Me obey icy a wy public lee 
in their goernment. 


Beſides another opinion prvaliee Aeg de 
people, that if the French ſubſidies were loſt, cheir 
contributions muſt on that aecbunt be inereaſed: 
| . 8 
| | Pp 
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wien, nad.s balf of dune fil dus de den ſom 
Nr 


L ä 
of. a, ſybGdy, could not fail, to be; an; unpopulay. = 
idea. The. ſenate. had, therefore great apprehens, | 


ſions wich regard. to defending. their conduct in a 
future Diet, ſnonld they reject ſo. conſidęrable 4 
ſum due to them, by the old ſyſtem, without 


making ſure of. ſome: aſſſtance by means 


of the new one; and. they eſteemed it indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary far, them to, obtain ſome oh 


We to, preſent to the nation, which might be con- 


ſidered as a compenſation for the laſs of the; ten 


which the French, gourt wopld: not. 
fal to figd a retence. for, not pay ing ouch any 


alſiancę be mage between England. and. Sweden. 


In this ſituation of, ching the principal leaders. of 
the Cap. party Judged that nothing woyld-be.marg. 
expedient than a ſimple treaty of tricngſhip between, 


_ the, tug Kingdoms the general intention, f which. 
hond. be o give nd umbrage. to K for: the 


pfeſent; and ver upon., the, fohndaties, of: this 

rreatys .the ſecret committee mighs be able to 
frame. inſtructions for: the. gondnct of. cha ſenata, 
between the Diets: vin 3 manner that waild: break 


the Etench hy ſtem cxvirgly. Fhis unsth mant wich 


many; difficulties in its pregrſh, fem. be appte- 


henſiqns, entertained; by: che Sriedidls miaifey of: = 


forming, ang ngen nts Where no ſublidy: w 
fo, heren, The ahiliies af the Tiegodiator- Howe 
ever oyercame . and. ite wato ſigned the: 


ſixth of Rehream 15. The chieb article of it 


wan, chez the-lubjeanefeach nationen to, — 


6 * 1 
which, the woſt fayoured nation, did then, og. 
might afterwargs emioy· Ingffenſive as 155 treaty.” 
yas» Frauge pretsoded to, be exceedingly diſatisn 
fied with. it, as well. as. furprized at its being cn. 
cluded without having been preyiouſly communis 
cated to. 2 Ihe e made 1 of it 2 

1 Olf the ent ot a 
E Bang had been Men 4 — 


5 She further dane that in gaſꝑ Swed- 
entered, into. a x d nfve alliance with E 
tht he would. deprive. the ge ſhips. 80 2 
Vantage they poſlef A, os e ports 
ener, There id Tome ing. in. the F in the Hah, am- 
baffador's declaration to 


an, this; oc, which gives: 2 trug ä 
the. a in, Which Swedeg was, he. bn 
Erance, chat it delegves:4 place here. | 

. The true rasen, ſays he, of the ** = 
) % Parent of the-ſubſigies is. ths bis Maſt C. M. 
1 e e Martyn mh 2180 which. he 

t6hgiouſly, obſerved, certain po Wager 
Smants gelatixe te his interior affairs; that on 
*f,of theſe ranges of, ks. met with ze 
gur tothe: North was, that Sweden fhouldi can 
4: ludeſ g treaty; 'withous his .maajeRy's: canſeat; 
That T ee eee 
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a «of the ſubſidies of France to the Swediſh court, 
Sweden, had made a treaty with a foreign 
4 power, without waiting for the conſent of his 

4 C. M. That Sweden; not attending to this en- 


| 2 gagement, had deranged the political views 


Hof his majeſty, as the non. payment of the 
® ceblidies wo yu a derange the eoconomical views 


* H Sweden.” 


Ae Hine to take fore notice of the conduct of 
TH, After the affair of the diſmiſſion of the 
tors, they no langer kept any meaſures with 
5 Caps, q <otcealed their having entered into 


3 doleſt 'conneftions with the French ambaſſa- 


IN 5 


et hinge had Wer Wi time on 
foot between” 1 Royal of Sweden, and the 


Princeſs of Denlafk. This was a point concern 


the fuccefs' of which the Danes were exceed- 
Ugly anxious, but to which the Swediſh couft had 
r pared very! much averſe: They, however, 
made propoſuls tb the Daniſh miniſters | 
the French ambaſfador; inſihuating, that e ; 
cohrt of Denmark und give ſome money, and 


Join ifitirely With" che "French" party; the court's 


averfi6ir to the murriage might be removed. This 
abliged che Caps to mike the marriage them- 
ſelxes, in order to keep Denmark firm er fe 
Scene with: wen; vut by (6. Going, 

real Wend Be, breach that already Wa 
between themand tha cœurt- party to h 
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bliſhment of an abſolute government i in \ Sweden. 
The plan. upon which they proceeded, was, to en- 
deavour to create an open quarrel between the 


houſe of nobles and the other orders; to haſten | 


the concluſion of the Diet; and to work imme: 
diately 1 upon the means of obtaining another; to 
decry in all the provinces what had deen done by 
the Caps in that Diet; to inſinuate that they were 
governed by Ruſſia; that Sweden would become 
a province to that empire; that the Swediſh ma- 
nufacturers would be driven out of the country to 
oblige England ; and finally, that theſe diſorders 
could only be remedied by lying, the 0g 
interpoſe his authority. 

It Was not long before 7 5 appeared proofs 11 
no means equivocal of the reality of ſuch 2 
deſign. 

A perſon named Hoffman, who pretended tc to 
act by the king's orders, excited an inſurrection 
in one of the provinces: but, upon lis not being 
able to produce t thoſe orders, he was delivered up 


by the peaſants, and brought to Stockholm, Up- 


on his trial it appeared, that this had been a con- 


| cert plan ; that an inſurrection was deſigned at 
the fame time in three other provinces and that 
Hoffman had diſconcerted the whole en 

zs well as ruined himſelf, by his precipitation, in 

not waiting for the day en bor. its being 


carried! into execution. e ot 
I! is to be regretted that upon, "this occaſion, 
che Caps had recourſe to one of thoſe, odious 


tribunals, of which an account has * already 
given. * 
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to their Swediſh majeſticb wire of fuch a Hatute 


char cue Cap Party could hataly Hecker chemie ay 


Hey Would be able to Getach the court "from 


the Flench intereſt, hy kity Propblats they could 
Juſtify Abthſyes in 'rhitkihg. 

Thich, cherefbte, pee erroneouſly, "Uibiight 
ir Taltfh, inftesd of zugmenting the tetzil power 
as they Mad at frlt Prjetted, to lay new We. 
Rticits uphn it. This they uc Tm 
very att Tal arric lee. 

The King, 18 it Hind Wen Mer, u ech 
by the form ef göverntbent to tike hits cholce f 
three perſons.preſented to him by e ſtates, any 
one of whoin he might 4ppoint'to "the office of 
ſenator, Whenever * vacancy happened in on 
ſenate : and by this means no perſon excedingh 
obnoxious to his majeſty could be forced * upo 
him. But the Cap party now came to a, it 
tion, that ſhould a candidate for the Tenatorial 
office be three times preſented hy the ſtates to Fe 
king and rejected by Hay the ſtates might then, if 
they thought proper, preſent him à oürch ti tine 
alone, in which caſe his majeſty ſhould no longer 
have it in his power to reject him. This certainly 
was not the way to reconcile the king td a fotin, 
of 1 the reſtraints of which uf | the 

authority had already exhauſted . 


rience, "6 | 
_ counter balance, ES is imp 
ſtep. e Cap party cauſed another reſolution tc 
te > ed 3 * the diet, in which there 

muc more dom chan in the preceding 
e that no * mould be made . made in 
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the fundamental laws, unleſs it was propoſed i in 
one diet and agreed to in another by all the, four 
orders. Nothing could be. better; calculated to 
give a degree of ſtability. to the Swediſh, govern- 
ment, of which it was never before poſſeſſed. 

N ot only all ſudden reſolutions of the ſtates re- 
ſpecting changes of this nature, frequently the ef- 
feds of the heat of party or violence of faction, 
; ere by this means guarded againſt; but the na- 
tion had a further ſecurity for their liberties, i in 
the negative here given to any one order, in all 
conſtitutional queſtions, upon | the propoſitions of 
the other three. 

In conſequence of the firlt of theſe reſolutions, 
Baron Duben having been three times rejected by 

the king, when preſented for the office of ſenator, 
the ſtates appointed him to that office without 
farther e ceremony. 

"His majeſty refuſed to ſign his patent, ſaying, 
they might ſtamp his name to it if they pleaſed ; 
and it was ſaid the queen would not ſuffer the 
new ſenator to kiſs her hand, as was cuſtomary 
on thoſe occaſions. 

The king ſhortly afterwards 4. a ſtill bolder 
ſtep. Upon three perſons being preſented to him 
for the office of ſecretary of tate, he, of his own 
authority, and contrary to the expreſs words of 
the form of government, named a fourth to it. 
This conduct of his majeſty ſufficiently indicated 

that he had ſome ſecret reliance upon his being 
powerfully ſupported in theſe attempts, and that 
what had been done in the courſe of the diet 
would not be of long duration. In the mean 
time, 
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time, the marriage of the Prince Royal with the 
Princeſs of Denmark was concluded under the 
| auſpices of the Caps *: after which it was 8 
mined to put an end to the diet. 5 
During the courſe of it, the French 1 r 
would have been completely overturned, had 
England or Ruſſia authorized their miniſters to 
offer a ſubſidy: but, conſidering the many diffi- 
culties their not being allowed to make any ſuch 
offer threw in their way, the change they effected 
in the interior of Sweden, as far as related to the 
adminiſtration, the ſenate, and the diſpoſition of 
the diet, was infinitely more than in their circum- 
ſtances there was any reaſon to Fe. chey could 
haye accompliſhed. ' | 
Count Lowenhielm, at this time a een 
oppoſer of French meaſures, was now at the head of 
affairs. Of the ſixteen ſenators, twelve were the faſt 
friends of the Engliſh and Ruſſian ſyſtem; and 
the inſtructions framed by the ſecret committee to 
regulate the conduct of the ſenate, were evidently 


»The -ftates gave many ſhſtances on the occaſion of this 
marriage, of that littleneſs and illiberality of mind, which it 
muſt be. confeſſed, too frequently marked their conduct. 

They created a variety of diſputes concerning the regulatiog 
of the moſt trifling ceremonies. The king had intended after * 
the marriage, to give an entertainment at one of his country- 
houſes, but the ſecret committee ordered him to give it 28 
Stockholm. 

Upon the arrival of the Princeſs, the ſtates Eten 0 fax 
az to nominate even the ladies of the bed - chamber. Her 
Royal Highneſs requeſted that ſhe might be allowed to appoint 
to that office herſelf, It was at length reſolved that this ſhould 
- be left to the king, 

calculated 
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Contain cb of the reſto proving tht | 


e an extraordinary Diet in 1767, and 
the changen n about during that Diet. 74 


N ſo kuckustiag a government aro 

Sweden, where venality and corruption had 
ariſen to a height ſcarcely credible, and where the 
total indifference of thoſe entruſted with a ſhare 
in the- legiſlature to the public good, could 
be equalled only by their ignorance of the 
true intereſts of their country; it could limtle | 
be expected that the new ſyſtem of politics, pro- 
duced by the labours of the Engliſh miniſter, 
ald dong refill rhe tacks that would cerca 
be made upon it. 

No ſooner was this Diet diflolved,” than the 
French and court parties ſer all engines at work, 
deviſing; to; diſtreſs the mini, and compe?. the 
ſenate to convoke another. 

The miniſtry attemp to goes fn Toe 
Ne a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds her: 
mh England might ps y have been 

without a ſubſidy: but France, not content 


with perſiſting in her laſt refuſal to pay the ten 


millions and a half of livres ſhe owed to Sweden, 
interfered alſo. on this occaſion, The duke, de 
E iſeuil told the Genoeſe miniſter at Paris in 
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| vain ns; that the king his maſter having rea- 
ſon to be diſpleaſed with the conduct of Sweden, 


and having leafnt that the ſubjects of the republic 
were going to lend a large ſum of money to 


that country, he had his majeſty's orders to 


to the -regency to forbid, any ſoch loan. 
In conſequence of this, the government of Genoa 
ſent an order to the principal perſon concerned, 
and to the bank, to put a ſtop to all farther pro- 
eesdings, either with rg to the RS. 
Ir" the remittanees,-- | 

elt was ſhortly" made an har” the W 
Werfailles "projected: to give more power to the 
king of Sweden. France offered the payment of 
{fir millions and a half of livres, on condition 
thut Sweden renewed the treaty of 1738: and the 


French party ſpread reports all over the provinces 


Among the peaſants, that if che money from 


France was obtained, their contributions would be 


 Yaken off. "This che Hats imagined would occa- 


fon ſuch clamours for an extraordinary Diet, as 
it would be impoſſthle for the ſenate to reſiſt. 
In the mean time perſons were uppoinred by 
"tie "body, to treat with the Engliſh miniſter on 
"he fubje&X of the defenſive alliance. But the 
Oelation went on flowly, as the determination 


5 erable' obſtacle to its 'ſutceſs. The neceſſity 
A Wing Toftiething' to balance the Above men- 
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8 P government, in <confequehce of the remon- 
NA | Races of the Swediſh miniſter at Vienua. 


Js, | tioned 


England, not to give hy ſublidy, proved an 


. | 
tioned offer of France, ih. the eyes of the people; 
was obvious. The Swediſh demand upon Eng- 
land was fifty thouſand pounds. The ſenate pro- 
poſed that this - ſubſidy ſhould not commence. 
till the end of two years, and that it was to be 
paid only during five, though the treaty was not 
to expire in leſs than ten. The Britiſh miniſter, 
in his anſwer to this propoſal, ſoftened as much 
as poſſible the refuſal of the ſubſidy : it was how- 
ever too evident, that the ſenate, although per- 
fectly well inclined to it, dared not proceed in the 
buſineſs, without procuring ſome indemnification 
© for the loſs Sweden would ſuſtain of the French 

arrears, in caſe ſhe formed any Connections with 
England. | | 

While this affair remained in e the 
French and court parties continued indefatigable 
in their endeavours to diſtreſs adminiſtration. 

They at length conceived a project, which they 
juſtly imagined could not fail to render an ex- 
traordinary Diet abſolutely neceflary. This was, 
that the king ſhould declare to the ſenate he was 
reſolved to abdicate the crown. The court and 
French party were at the ſame time to guarantee 
to his majeſty, that the ſtates, when called e 
ſhould requeſt of him to reſume it. 

Agreeable to this project, the king produced 
bitten paper in the ſenate, which he deſired the 
Prince royal to read, and to deliver in order to 
be inſerted in the protocal. 

It ſet fopth, “ Thar the king had been called t to 
the throne. by the free choice of the ſtates, -; 
That he had laboured for the happineſs, and 


bor for 


a 
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* ber the liberty of his people; but chat as ſoon 
72 the late king was dead, the ſtates exacted 

* from his preſent majeſty an aſſurance, conceived 
6. in much ſtronger terms than that which had 
a been given by his immediate predeceſſor; 
that afterwards the ſtates” had abridged his 
fee 755 and Prerogatives, ſo as to render him 


. 


only the firſt ſlave in the nation. OS 
8. That in the preceding diet, 99 
* made regulations prejudicial. to his rights, to 
e Which he declared he would never give his 
. conſent; nor to the appointment made by the 
* ſtates of Count Poſſe, to be * the perſon of 
. his fon.” 0 pk otro 
. Upon this two ſenators were "Tome to o the king, 
ich. 2 repreſentation: concerning the' neceſſity of 


| Putting the orders of the ſtates into execution,” as 


well as of his ſigning the new regulations; but 

his majeſty. abſolutely refuſed to do it. 
Nothing was in the mean time left undone by 
che POETS © och the minds of the 
people for the extraordinary ſtep it was intend- 
ed his majeſty Od take of abdicating: * 
crown. 


| e The prince 1 in a tour he made ti 


Ae kingdom, during which his winning addreſs 

and amiable manners gained him great popu- 

2 Ss colleted a variety of complaints, to ſhew 

dhe .necefſity of calling the deere 
redreſs the grievances which occaſioned them. 

£. all the goveriors in the French intereſt were 

.. prevailed upon to draw gloomy pictures of their 
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the courſe of exchange, in order to put» op th 


of their oppoſers, reſolved not to call an extra- 
* 


abdication, to which they imagined my queen 


N of the ſtates at that juncture, would in 


4 with ſome juſtice, of having thrown away the 


with that country, without having gained any 4 
E 100. OR RE? a -* 9 
old. | 


13 the plan of the French party, had pro- 
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nufactures were ruined, and the people in the 
— 1 

The merchants-likewiſe, who were for the moſt 
part in the ſame. intereſt, endeavoured to lower 


the working of the iron forges. ' 

In ſhort, every meaſure was taken by the Hats 
thee could embarraſs adminiftration, however rui- 
nous it might prove to the country. 

The ſenate, in order to defeat the main attack 


ordinary Diet upon any verbal declaration of the 
8; but only in caſe he ſigned a formal act of 


would never give her conſent. | 
It is certain, their agreeing to call another 


fact have been to conſent to their on depoſitiap. 
When the French party was oyerturned in the 

Diet, the nation expected that the 
Caps would have been able to have formed a 
new ſyſtem abroad, as well as at Home; which 
ſhould they fail to accompliſh, it was impoſſible 
for that party to maintain themſelves in the adnii- 
niſtration: they might then be accuſed" indeed 


ſubſidies of France, and broke off all cormexion 


Sometime i in February 1768, the king, in pur- 
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propoſal was then rejected by thirteen voices, only 
one of the ſenators voting with his majeſty. - The 
Hats were however. determined to renew the at- 
tack on the firſt favourable opportunity, The 
death of count Lowenheilm, which happened 
| ſhortly afterwards; the war which broke out 
about this time between Ruſſia and the Porte; 
and the arrival of a new French miniſter at 
Stockholm, ſeemed to have furniſned them 
with as favourable a one as r ewa have | 
. 
8 deach of che count was 4 fatal Mow 26 

the Cap party; whilſt the war between the Ruſ-. 
ſtans and the Turks gave new life and. vigour to 
the Hats. 

It was now therefore determined to carry into | 
e the long · prajected plan of the king's 
abdication. 
His mazeſty however, having fare apprihen- 

. fans: on the occaſion, previouſiy ſent to five of the 

- " chiefs of the French party, and declared to them 
he thought the meaſures propoſed to him too ha- 
zardous, without his having ſome ſecurity that the 


'  proiniſe made on their part ſhould be performed. 


He therefore required a ſalemn engagement from 
them, that the teſt of the plan of the court of 
France, and of that formed for the change of go- 
vernment, ſhould be the firſt buſineſs entered up- 
aa the ftates in the enſuing; diet, and finiſhed 
before any oder was . 82 z to which tip | 
rn by his the King: on os exelfch. of 
. 1 "EPS refuſed | to, n an 
12 preſented 


e 
preſented him by the ſenate, addreſſed a letter to, 
that body; the purport of which was, © that, 
ec when, ſometime before, the major part of the 
cc ſenators objected to the calling of the ſtates, tho 
© his majeſty had acquieſced in their relalucion, 
c yet it was without the leaſt conviction, as to the 


< principles on which their objections wers 


< founded. That ſince that time, the publick 
<« diſtreſs. had daily increaſed; for the truth of 
«© which he referred them to the many petitions 


e preſented to his ſon; to the ſudden decay af 
« the iron works, trade, and manufactures; and 


to the neglect even of the cultivation of the 
e land. That his paternal heart could not but 
« be afflicted at the thoughts of the weight of 


ce the preſent taxes, and the unheard of diſtreſſes 


cc which the railing of them occaſioned. That 
*, by the ſudden fall of the courſe of exchange, 
tc his ſubjects had been forced to pay a. third 
more than they had conſented to give * ; that 


te he was obliged to take notice of this, as by his 


<« ſolemn oath he was bound to preſerve, his 


« ſubje&s inviolably in the enjoyment of their 
rights and privileges. That he did not lay the 


« fault of this illegal taxation on the ſenate; but, 
& from whatever cauſe it had ariſen, the nation 
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©, There is hardly any ſpecie in Sweden 3 and though the 


aa valge of the paper-money in that country continues 
"hs ſame, the current value of it is perpetually vary- 


rr is ; by i its nominal value that the taxes are paid: hence TE 
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hid a aj t to examine whether they would 
. ls, api that is to ſay, the ſtates muſt 
- be affembled as ſoon as poſſible. If, added he, 
* contrary to my expectation, the ſenate ſhould 
« ſtill object to it, I am forced hereby to declare, 
aſt that in that caſe I do renounce the burthen of 
* povernment, which the tears'of ſo many of my 

* diftrefſed fubjects, and the decaying ſtate of 
* my kingdom render intolerable to me; reſerv- 
ing to myſelf, when my faithful counſellors 
* the ſtates are aſſembled, to declare to them my 
*feaſons for having till then laid down the go- 


* yernment. In the mean time I forbid moſt 


4 ſtrictly the uſe of ECT Ws 
. ona e Signed, 
| ** Adolphus Frederic,” 
His gene ined on 1 an anſwer to 
dis in eight and forty hours. The ſenate how- 
ever declined giving one until forme days after ; 
241 the mean time every thing was done by 
the e v Rufjary miniſters 20 keep: them 
rm. 8 1 N 
Va Wa e king Wen to the ſencte; 
and demanded an immediate anſwer. They repre- 
ſented the impoſſibility of examining in ſo ſhort 
a time, all the reaſons for and againſt the aſſem- 
bling of an extraordinary Diet; and deſired at leaſt, 
"that they might -be allowed till the following 
| Wh to conſider of it: but as to what his 
- majefty-hiad faid with reſpect to laying down the 
3 they hoped he would not purſue a 
ee fo — to the _—_ po 


The 
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The king replied, that he looked upon this re- 
preſentation as a refuſal; declaring, that he would 
ſrom that hour, have nothing to do with the 
0 
ſenate. * 

As ſoon as his majeſty returned to his apart- 
ment, he ſent the prince royal in a coach and 
fix, attended by ſeveral of the officers | of. his 
royal highneſs's houſhold, to the college of chan- 
cery ; where he made a formal demand in the 
king's name, to have the ſtamp delivered up 
to _ with We e nn. 

1; The college declined complying with this de- 
mand; and the prince went thence to all the 
other colleges, declaring to them, that the king 
- his: father had laid down the government, and 
giving them a printed copy of his eee, 
_ for ſo doing. 
In the mean time, the * continuing Am- 

bled, deputed four of their body to wait upon 
the king, and to beſeech him not to abandon 
the ' regency. They received for anſwer, that 
his majeſty” perſiſted in his reſolution. - © + 

| On their return, baronTrieſendorf vice-preſident 
of the thantery) ſtood up, and ſet forth the great 
confufion into which the whole country would 
be thrown, in caſe the ſenate pretended to carry 
on the government for eighteen months (the time 
before which, in the ordinary courſe of things, a 
Diet would not be aſſembled) without the king. 
That no idea was leſs popular in Sweden than 
chat of an ariſtocracy; he therefore concluded, 


ta 1? 
that two ſenators ſhould be ſent to his majeſty, 
to, acquaint him that there was ſome; appearance 


of the ſenate's conforming to his majeſty's deſires, 
and to entreat him to reſume the reins of go- 


vernment. 
This propoſition was pond by a majority of 
bx to three, nine being the whole number pre- 
The king's anſwer was; when the Di- 
= reſolved vpdas lay | my cefignation falls of it- 
The pech mais by bays Trieſendorf in the 
8 diſepvering that their weak ſide was fear, 
encouraged their antagoniſts to venture to en- 
gage the colleges, the magiſtrates, the clergy, in 
mort, all the executive part of the government 
that reſides at Stockholm, excepting the high 
court of juſtice, openly to take part with the 
king. The day after his majeſty's abdication, 
the ſenate had iſſued out a ſpecies of proclama- 
tion to the following purpoſe, (The uſe made of 
the king's name in it, in direct oppoſition to his 
own a& and decd, gives i it an an appearance _ 
tudicrous.) | 
„ Whereas his maſefty' in the FUG: is be 
c chat the prince royal, by particular order, noti- 
fied yeſterday to all the colleges, that the king 
* world not concern himſelf any longer in the-af- 
fairs of the government, it becomes highly neceſ- 
« ſary to remind the colieges how the kingdom is 
to he governed, according to the farm of govern- 
* meat, which they: are ſworn: to maintain; and 
in conſequence of which, no other orders axe to 
&. d. n but thoſe which arg given 


ng * 
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er gut in his majeſty's name from the ſenate, and 

properly counter-ſigned. His majeſy having 
6e that confidence i in all thoſe who ſerve in the ſe- 
tt veral offices of the kingdom, that in ſuch preſ- 
te fing and dangerous circumſtances for the nation 
te and for liberty, they will conduct themſelves 
« according to the form of government, ſo as 
« they may anſwer it to God, the King; and th 
te ſtates.” 

The anſwer of the d colleges was, chat 
as by the fundamental laws Sweden could not be 


governed without a king, any more than without 


a ſenate, they muſt remain in inactivity n 


ſtates were convoked. 


The refuſal of thoſe, who had ſo conſiderable: 2 
ſnare in the executive part of the government, to 
obey the ſenate until a meeting of the ſtates, ren» 
dered this a meaſure abſolutely neceſſar rx. 

| The ſenate accordingly were compelled to come 


| to the following reſolution. That whereas ſe- 


te yeral of the colleges have declared that they 
te would not obey : his. majeſty's orders from the 


C ſenate, till the ſtates were convoked; that the 


te exchequer- had refuſed to ſupply money; and 
cc that Colonel Ehrenſward and General Ferſenz 
* commanders of the two regiments quartered in 
st this city, haye declared that they could not an» 
* ſwet for the obedience of the ſoldiers, the ſenate 
find themſelves obliged to call an afſermbly of 
« the ſtates on the 19th/'of che enſuing, April.” 
By this ftep an effectual ſtop was put to the 
ee of alliance with England, as the ſenate durſt 
3 not 


5 
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not have ventured to take it upon theriſelves an 


ter having convoked the ſtates. Theſe. would of 


courſe have expected an affair of ſuch importance 
ſhould have been deferred till the time of their 
afſembling, and conſequently the precipitating of 
this point, would of itſelf have been in the eye of 
the ſtates a ſufficient cauſe of complaint againſt 
the ſenate, independent of the light in which hey 
. ee the croncy melt. DES, 0 | 
Thus the French party deſtroyed at one blow 
the new ſyſtem that the friends of England and 
Ruſſia had erected in Sweden during the laſt diet. 
A ſyſtem which had required great abilities, join- 
ed to the moſt indefatigable neal ? in thoſe wh? in- 
troduced it. 
5 The king now returning to tha ſenate, pee 
che infinite pleaſure he received from the convo- 


cation of che ſtates ; and declared that he doubted 
not to be able to ſnew how innocent his intentions 


vere in all the tranſactions of the preceding days; 
adding, that he had the fulleſt conviction that 
what: wo. nd none out ot ee 
and afterwards. 


- Ped eee nd theiconfuich 


that had prevailed for ſome time in public affairs. 
The meaſures / purſued by the Hats upon this 
occaſion were the boldeſt ever ventured upon 
from the time of the commencement of the late 
form of government. They were conſequenitly a 
convincing” proof that the leaders of that party 
eee d 
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France at the enſuing diet, as to have nothing to 
apprehend on account of a conduct, which might 


otherwiſe have brought ſome of them to the i 
block, and realized the abdication of the king. 2D WW 
The fact was, France had reſolved to light up a * 


War in the north. It is well known ſhe had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in promoting that in which Ruffia 
was then involved with the Porte. It is like- 
wiſe paſt a doubt that her ambaſſador at Conftan- 
tinople had been very liberal of his promiſes to 
the Turks, that the Swedes would make a diver- 

. Hon in their favour by attacking Ruſſia in the 
north, while the Ottoman armies, purſued their 
operations ſouth. 

In the prec@ing Auguſt ® the Swediſh miniſter 
at the Porte, had an audience of the Reis Effendi, 
who aſked him, if what the French ambaſſador at 

Conſtantinople had reported relative to the prepa- 
Tations making in Sweden was true, and how ſoon 
they might expect to ſee hoſtilities begun againſt 
Ruſſia. The Reis Effendi put him in mind, at 
the ſame time, of che generoſity of the Turks in 
remitting the debt of Charles the XIIch, 18 in- 
ſiſted upon a poſitive anſwer. 

France, therefore, was apprehenſive of Jobiig: 
her credit at the Ottoman Porte, if ſhe did not 
engage the Swedes to perform the promiſes ſhe 
had made for them to the Turks. For this reaſon, 
ſhe reſolved to ſpare no expence to recover her 
former influence in Sweden, as well as to carry | 


In 1767. 1 
has i 
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into execution," at the approaching diet, the plan 
| the had for ſome time projected of changing the 
Swediſh government. 

The Diet of this year was conſequently likely 
to prove the moſt critical, with reſpect to the fate 
of the form of government, of any fince its eſta- 
bliſhmentz and, which was a point of much 
greater importance, if France was to have remain- 
ed unoppoſed during the courſe of it, the would 
probably have involved all Europe in a War. 

All parties now applied themſelves vigorouſly h 
to purſue their ſeveral intereſts in the elections for 
the Diet. The French miniſter at this time had 
a conſiderable advantage over nents; he 
was the only one who had event orders, none 
of thoſe of the other courts knowing the ſenti- 


ments of their reſpective ſovereigns in regard to 


theſe. extraordinary meaſures. Reports were alſo 
ſptead, that he ſhauld ſhortly, have twelve millions 
of livres at his. diſpoſal to beſtow in ſubſidies, &c. 
provided Sweden would enter thoroughly i into the 
views-of France; and advice was ſoon afterwards 
received, that ten millions were actually depoſited 
in four different houſes at Amſterdam, to be made 
uſe of by the French miniſter for this purpoſe. 
Even Spain, little as ſhe, may ſeem concerned in 
the affairs of Sweden, began, at the inſtigation of 
France, to take a: part. in the tranſactions going 
forward in that country; and in order to detach 


Denmark from the Engliſh and Ruſſian intereſt, 8 


offered the Danes to allow them to tranſport ne- 
n to the * Welt ladies. Added to all 
5 by this, 
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this, the Swediſh merchants entered into a large 
fubſcription to ſupport the friends of the French 


" —4 formidable prepatations ſcemed tothroaten 
at once, the entire re-eſtabliſhment of the French 
 Hitem in Sweden, and the total overthrow of the 
| Tres, however, were not idle. Ruſſia was too 
much intereſted in the event of the approaching 
Diet, and too well informed of the machinations 
of France, not to n giving that party 
the warmeſt fupport. 

With regard to England, her miniſter at 
Stockholm was authorized to aſſiſt the Caps in 
obtaining a majority in the Diet; and as to Den- 
mark, ſhe then entered into theſe meaſures * 
as much zeal and vigour as Ruſſia. 

But the Hats had conſiderably got the ſtart of er 
opponents in canvaſſing for the elections; and the 
ſum faid to have been furniſhed them by the French 
| miniſter for this purpoſe was imtenſe. Accordingly, 
on the opening of the Diet, the majority among 
the nobles, clergy, and burghers appeared to be 
greatly in favour of the French party. Among 
the Peaſants indeed, the Caps retalned their fupe- 
riority. The elections of the ſpeakers of all the 
four orders were likewiſe carried agaitiſt the Cap 
party *. General Ferſen, one of the moſt zealous 
and able 1 2540 1 rance, was elected Py 


2 The night before the' day of elefting acre 
peaſants, a report was propagated among them that the Caps 
intend» 
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of the Diet; and the French party having the ſe- 
cret committee entirely at their devotion, as not a 
fingle Cap had been choſen into it, they imme- 
diately became poſſeſſed of the whole govern- 

ment; and could, if they had thought proper, 

| ne mane every. part of the plas li deny 


2 the court of Verſailles. 


Fortunately for the Caps the Giends of France 
| were divided into two parties; one of which en- 
tered into all the prqjects of the cotirt for 
rendering the government abſolute; while the 
object of the other was, only to turn out the pre- 
ſent miniſtry, and put themſelves in their places; 
but they declared, that they were, at the ſame 
time, equally averſe with the Caps to any material 
change in the conſtitution. The former were 
more particularly ſtiled the court · party, and the 
latter the old Hats. At the head of theſe laſt was 
| colonel Pecklin, a man of the firſt abilities, as well 
as of the greateſt influence in the Diets; and who, 
may with juſtice be ſaid, to have belonged to no 
party, any farther than that party adhered to prin- 
eiples from which he never fwerved himſelf. 

The firſt buſmeſs entered upon in the ſecret 
committee, was, as might have been expected, the 
depoſing of ſuch members of the ſenate as had 
been introduced into that body through Engliſh 
and Ruſſian influence. In this point all the Hats 
; were agreed, and indeed they had not ſcrupled for 
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| tome time before to tell thoſe ſenators openly that 
they would be immediately depoſed, to make room 
for another adminiſtration attached to the French 
alliance: Nothing could be more frivolous or 
worſe grounded than the charges brought againſt 
them, and brought, it muſt be preſumed, only for 
the ſake of form, as at all events they muſt have 
been diſmiſſed by a Diet, of which the Hats were 
maſters. 

Accordingly their depoſition took place imme- 
diately on the meeting of the ſtates; who came to 
a reſolution to reſtore all the ſenators removed by 
the preceding Diet, and to make Count Eckebladt 
again preſident of the chancery, _ . 

It was reſolved likewiſe in the houſe of = 
| to preſent an addreſs to his majeſty, to thank him 
for his great goodneſs and love of his people, in 
having determined to abdicate his crown, if the 
ſenate could not have been prevailed upon to aſ- 
ſemble the ſtates; and that the king ſhould in his 
turn thank the colleges for the reſolution they 
had taken not to proceed in any buſineſs, in caſe 
of ſuch abdication. | 
_ The foreign miniſters, who. fuppoited the Cap 
party, were convinced of the little utility of oppo- 
ling at this juncture the depoſition of the ſenate, 
or change & the adminiſtration, and therefore did 
not attempt it; reſerving their whole ſtrength for 
the intended attacks upon the conſtitution. 

In the mean time the French miniſter uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours to convince the Swedes of the 
| neceſſity of their entering into the cloſeſt connec 
tions with his mot Chriſtian Majeſty. The lan- 
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guage held by the Hats, was, that Sweden wanted 
_ ſubſidies of all forts both publick and private; 

France would give them, England would not; 
that a thirty years friendſhip had ſubſiſted between 
Sweden and France, who had now made offers to 
the Swedes, highly advantageous to their com- 
merce in the Mediterranean *.” That England 
Was their rival in ſhipping and east bares: that 
ſhe ſpoke openly of ſupplying herſelf with iron 
from her own colonies, and already took a great 
quantity from Ruſſia, in order to have nothing 
more n e 

Theſe arguments might have had ſome weight, 
re been backed by the immediate payment 
of a part of the French arrears; but this was not 
to de done, unleſs the project of France with re- 
| to the conſtitution fucceeded. The Cap 
party did not fail to take advantage of the delays 
ol France with reſpect to this point, to foment the 
diſcontents occafioned by them among the people. 
They afferted, and with great juſtice, that France 
only wanted to involve them in a war with Ruſ- 
fia ; that they had already ſufficiently ſuffered from 
the two laft wars, in which they had been engaged 
by the artifices of the court of Verſailles ; that the 
ſubſidies granted them by that court were not only 
. unequal to the expences which French 


„The offer of France on this occaſion was, that kivieg 
made a conqueſt of the iſland of Corfica, ſhe was determined 
it ſhould be a free port; that if Sweden would enter into a 
Ari& alliance with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, he would g font 
Tach'privileges to the Swedes, as would make Gag 1 
bh > na all forts of Swediſh INN | 
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ebnnexions had ever led chem into, but that ſmall 
as theſe were, they had been ſo irregularly paid, 
and fo much remained due, that they had brought 
the country into the moſt ſerious diftrefs: finally 
that at the preſent juncture, the finances, the mi- 
litary eſtabliſhments, and the marine of Sweden, 
were not in a condition to take any vigorous meas» 
ſures, fo that without injuring Ruſſia, they might 
ruin themſelves. 

The arguments of the Cap party were too well 
founded not to have their due weight with the 
nation, which, together with the diviſion among 
the Hats, enabled the friends of England and 
Ruſſia to oppoſe the views of France during the 
remainder of the Diet, with a ſueceſ they could 
ſcarcely have hoped for, from the 1 | 
at its commencement, 

After the depoſition of the ſenators in the Cap 
intereſt, and placing the adminiſtration in the 
hands of the Hats, there ſtill remained three 
points to be accompliſhed by the French party; 
without which all the expence France had before 
been at, would have e of little or no advan- 
tage to her. 

Theſe were, to effect A change i in the Swediſh 
conſtitution, to engage Sweden in a French alli- 
ance, and to involve her in a war with Ruſſia. 
Wich regard to the firſt, the object of the court 
of Verſailles, was principally to give to the king 
and the ſenate a power to expedite all affairs be- 
tween the Diets, of whatſoever nature they might 
be; and to form alliances, or even make war 
en alembling Oy This would have 

| . 
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bende France miſtreſs of the whole military 
force of Sweden, and conſequently have enabled 
her to purſue her favourite deſign of attacking 
Ruſſia, in order to make a diverſion in n of 
the Turks. ; 

The leaders of .the French ws aid not e 
ever ſucceed in their firſt trial on this occaſion, in 
the manner they expected. Having ſounded their 
friends upon the queſtion of giving the diſpoſition 
of the military employments as far as a lieutenant- 
colonel incluſive, abſolutely to the king, without 
any preſentation, it did not appear to be at all 


reeliſhed by them. And when the affair was 


brought before the Diet, the propoſed changes in 
the conſtiturion, were in three of the orders re- 
jected with great warmth and indignation, by a 
conſiderable majority; the 3 0 _— 
in their favour. 

The French party having failed is this point, 
the intended treaty of alliance between the courts 
of Stockholm and Verſailles met with no better 


ſucceſs. © By one of the articles of it, Sweden was | 


to conclude no treaty with England, or with any 
other power, without the participation of France. 
She was likewiſe to obtain the recall of the Eng- 
liſh miniſter then at Stockholm, and to have no 
other for the future from the court of Great 
Britain after this alliance ſhould be concluded. 
By another of the articles, Sweden was to keep 
fifteen thouſand men in Finland, ready to march 

on the ſhorteſt warning; ſo that it is obvious a 
Far between Sweden and Ruſſia would have been 

the conſequence, if E had ſucceeded in her 
n | | deſign 
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deſignd uring the Diet. Upon the whole ſhe had 
gained nothing in the courſe of it, from all her 
expence and trouble but, a change of the admi- 
niſtration ; and even this proved of but little ad- 
vantage to her, on account of her partizans hav- 
ing failed in their attempt to give a power to 
the king and ſenate, to carry on a. defenſive war, 
without aſſembling the ſtates; as well as becauſe 
the ſenate were forbid to. tranſport any troops 
from Sweden to Finland, before the next e 
of the Diet. 

The inſtructions however of the ſecret com- 
mittee, which were to regulate the conduct of 
the ſenate after the ſeparation of the ſtates, were 
pretty nearly the reverſe of thoſe formed only 
two years before, by the ſecret committee of the 
preceding Diet. 

The ſubſtance of theſe wis, that though the 
ſenate was to maintain a good underſtanding with 
all the neighbouring courts, it would not be pru- 
dent to enter into any defenſive alliance with any 
of them for the preſent; but particularly not into 

the northern league, which had been for ſome time 
in agitation. They declared that France and 
the Ottoman Porte were the natural allies of 
Sweden. Spain and Auſtria, as being in an in- 
timate union with F rance, were likewiſe recom- 

mended as her natural friends, 
They obſerved that the 6bje& of England was, 
to acquire the empire of the ſea, and to augment 
her commerce at the expence of other nations: 
ſhe could not therefore be looked upon as a well- 
wiſher to 3 * of Sweden ; particularly 
R 3 as 
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2s the had fo lately an opportunity of entering 

into a cloſe connection with Sweden, of which ſhe 

did not chuſe to avail herſelf by granting a ſub- 

ſidy. The ſenate were therefore to form no en- 
ements with the Britiſh court. 

It was at the ſame time inſinuated to ths 
French miniſtry, that notwithſtanding. their 
friends at Stockholm had found it impoſſible 
during this Diet to ſatisfy the court of France, 
according to former promiſes, yet every means 
ſhould be uſed to put the kingdom in a proper 
ſtate of defence, a+ to prevent any extraordi- 


nary Diet for the future, That the miſcarriage 


of the affair of the conſtitution ſhould not im- 
pede the execution of the plan of operations 
formerly ſettled, nor diminiſh the diſpoſition of 
the Swediſh miniſtry to go through with it ; pro- 
vided the French arrears were paid, in order 
to furniſh money for the preparations, which 
| ſhould go on as ſoon as the Diet was finiſhed, 
It was likewiſe intimated to the Porte, that the 
Rate of affairs in Sweden, would not allow of her 
making any immediate diverſion in favour of the 
Turks; but that it was notwithſtanding her in- 
tentions to embrace the firſt opportunity which 
ſhould offer for this purpoſe; and in the mean 
time every neceſſary preparation ſhould be con- 
tinued, that the Swedes might hold themſelves 
in readineſs. 

This was all. that occurred worthy notice, ih 
the Piet agel the SO. of 4 _—y 
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SECTION V. 


Containing an Account of the Revolution, aud | of the 
Steps which inmediately led to it, - 


N the preceding ſections, I have 5 
1 to give a ſuccinct view of the ſtate of affairs in 
Sweden, during the two Diets immediately ante- 
cedent to that in which the late en was 

accompliſhed. 

The deſigns of the court, he nature of at par- 
ties, the intrigues of the foreign miniſters, and 
the different objects of the powers who employed 
them, were all points with which it was neceſſary 
the reader ſnould be made acquainted, in order to 
enable him to ſee into the true ſources of che great 
event which followed. 

It may not be requiſite to recapirylate theſe, 
only let it be remembered, that the intention ＋ 
France had now for ſome time been to overturn 
the Conſtitution of Sweden; that of gn 12 
Ruſſia, to preſerve it. 


It did not, however, appear that the court of | 
Verſailles had as yet determined in what manner * 


this revolution was to be brought about. 
During the preceding Diet the French party 


had been foiled in all their attempts to effect ſuch 


a change by means of the ſtates themſelves. A 
method, which from being the moſt ſecure, was 


the moſt agreeable to the diſpoſition of the late 
R 4 king, 
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king. Thoſe people who thought the members 
of the Diet ſufficiently corrupt to have been 
| bribed into any meaſures, did not attribute to 
their virtue the preſervation of their form of go- 
yernment ; but imagined they had been as well 
paid for doing their duty, as they could have 
been for betraying their truſt, | 

* Defeated in her expectation of belag able to 
accompliſh her point by means of corruption 
alone, it became neceſſary for France to make uſe 
of ſome other mode more likely to be attended 
with ſucceſs. That of effecting a revolution by 


force, appeared, from the temper of the Swedes, 


by no means impracticable. But the gentle pa- 
cific diſpoſition of Adolphus Frederick was ill 
adapted to an undertaking of this fort. - He was 
| beſides a foreigner ; the nation would not conſe- 
quently have Rad that confidence in him, which 
they might have : Placed i in a prince born and 5755 
among them. „ 
Poſſeſſed of every virtue which adorns private 
| life, but unacquainted with that ambition which 
thirſts after power, he was devoid' of the ſpirit of 
Enterprize, which uſually accompanies it. Form- 
ed for domeſtick happineſs, his paternal feelings 
would not have ſuffered him 'to take any ſtep, 
which, if unſucceſsful, might involve his family in 
ruin.. It was only after much ſolicitation that 
ſome time before the laſt Diet he- had ventured 
upon. that. 'of abdicating the crown; and as he 
advanced . in years, he ſeemed anxious only for 


tranquillity and repoſe. 50 
During 
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During the life, therefore, of Adolphus Frede- 
rick, the court of Verſailles could have little ex- 
pectation of being allowed to attempt by force 
any change in the conſtitution of Sweden. 

In the mean time a ſhew of military prepara- 
tions was carried on there, in order tb fulfil the 
aſſurances given by the Swediſh miniſter at the 
Ottoman Porte, and to deceive the Turks into an 
idea of Sweden's making a diverſion in their fa- 
vour; by which it was preſumed they would be 
induced to prolong the war with Ruſſia, 

The delay at this time of the Daniſh court in 
ſending back their miniſter who had been abſent 
nine months, gave the French party in Sweden 
room to flatter themſelves with the hopes of a 
change of ſyſtem in Denmark, which might bring 
about the old French project, mentioned on « 
former occaſion, af an alliance between the Swedes 
and the Danes againfl, Ruſſi ia, 3 the nn 
and fupport of FrancdeQ. 

Great expectations were likewiſe emen by 
em from the event of the Printe Royal's jour- 
ney to Paris, which he had at this period under- 
taken. A viſit that was then ſuppoſed to be made 
at the expreſs deſire of the duke de Choiſeuil, in 
order that the young prince might confer with 
chat miniſter, upon means of changing the Swe 
diſh government into a more abſolute one, as 
well as to eſtabliſh a French * there vous a 
more ſolid foundation. 


l On the other hand, the Caps FRY defeated 
the chief objects of their Antagoniſts _— the 
preced- 


* 
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preceding Diet, were no wiſe alarmed either at the 

ſituation of things, or at the ſchemes which 
the French Party appeared to be meditating for 
the future. 

They were ſenſible the diſpoſition of the late 
king would, during his life at leaſt, ſecure the 
e from being overturned by violence; 
and though the Hats had put themſelves in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the adminiftration, and of all the prin- 
cipal poſts of, the kingdom, yet the ſenſe of the 
nation was evidently againſt them. 

This was owing to two cauſes. Firſt, Becauſe | 
| the people were fully convinced of their own ina- 
bility to ſupport a war with Rullia, which they 


perceived. the leading party, out of compliment to 
France, aimed at producing: Secondly, Becauſe 


they had been highly diſguſted with the laſt men- 
ä tioned power, on account of the chicaneries and 


delays which the court of Verſailles had ſo often 


put in proviice, with reſpect to the payment of 


The Engliſh an RuſGan miniſters did not fail | 


mas down a proper plan to improve this diſpo- 
on in the nation, and to ſecure the moſt deci- 
ea in the next Diet that ſhould be aſ⸗ 
ſembled. 

They: obſerved that France ſeemed ſtartled at ä 
ths expence with which the conteſt, was likely to 
— And they judged it very, probable 
that if her party was not more ſucceſsful at a fu- 
ture Diet, than they had hitherto been with reſpect 
to the points ſhe was deſirous of obtaining, ſhe 
would — withdraw her ſupport from that 

party, 
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party, and watch for ſome opportunity when ſhe 
might effect by force, what ſhe was unable to gc- 
compliſh in a leſs hazardous way. ? 

The deſigns of France againſt the endlos 
| were well known, for they had been in ſome mea- 
ſure avowed. This had awakened the jealouſy of 
fuch of the Hat party as were deſirous to preſerve 
the form of government entire, however they might 
otherwiſe be attached to the French ſyſtem ; and 
it confirmed the Caps in the opinion, that they 
had no other way of ſecuring their conſtirution 
from the dangers with which it was threatehed, 
than that of throwing themſelves i into es arms of 
England and Ruſſia. A 

It was expected that wrought upon by their 
fears, the Cap party might be induced at the en- 
ſuing Diet, to accede to the alliance propoſed to 
them by the Engliſh and Ruffian minifters, with- 
out inſiſting upon the point of the ſubſidy, which 
hitherto proved the only obſtacle to 1 that 
alliance from taking place. | 

England and Ruflia were in that caſe — 
tee to Sweden her form of government; and the 
grand northern league, the formation of which 
was the undoubted intereſt of Great Britain, would 
probably have been the conſequenee of the vnlon 
of theſe three powers. 

Such was the ſituation of things in Sweden 
when the death bed the late king gave a new: our 


8 This 


FP Þ 
This eyent threatened to prove as fatal to 


the views of the Cap party, as it appeared fa- 
vourable to thoſe. of the friends of France. It 


removed the chief obſtacle which had hitherto 
prevented the cabinet of Verſailles from purſuing 
the object of effecting by force a change in the 
Swediſh conſtitution, and conſequently, deprived 
the friends of England and Ruſſia of their prin- 
cipal ſecurity; that no ſuch attempt would be 
made before they ue ſufficiently guarded 
againſt" it. 
The prince N was at Paris at the time of 
bis. fathet's death, where he was endeavouring | 
to obtain certain points from that court, con- 
cerning which the Swediſh adminiſtration had 
hitherto; remonſtrated in vain. , The acquiſition 
of the regal dignity, by giving a new conſequence 
to the royal negociator, gave an unexpected 
ſucceſs to the nęgociation itſelt. 
The French court agreed to pay Sweden a mil- 

lion and a half of livres annually, and it was no 
longer a queſtion: whether ſhe would furniſh mo- 
e * —_— wg friends at the enſuing Diet. 
dr 1 5 505 Og 
ch e enen General Count Scheffer, who. on this occa- 
fon wWas diſpatched by the ſenate to rer his ma- 

jeſty on his acceſſion, by a piece of addreſs obtained from the 
Trench court a ur mY of the arrears ſo long due to 
Sweden 

It was night when hs cont 8 at Verſallles, to | 
acquaint the late king of France with the death of Frederic 
_ Adolphus; and as his majeſty had retired to his bedchamber, 


it was with ſome” "GE, the count LIE admittance to 
"EO 1 oy him : 


> 4a 
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According: to the new form of government, 2 
new Diet was to be convoked within thirty 
days from the death of the king; but on ac- 
count of the prince's abſence, and in order to 
enable him to compleat whatever might remain 
unſettled between him and the court of France, 


the ſenate did not appoint an aſſembly . the 
Rates till the June following. 

This delay was fortunate for the Caps, as it 
gave the Britiſh and Ruſſian miniſters time to 
exert themſelves during the abſence of the young 
king, in order to procure a majority at the . 
proaching Diet. 6 

It was then obvious this diet was to deter- 
mine-the fate of the Swediſh form of government, 
and that if the friends of France obtained an 
aſcendency in it, the partizans of England and 
Ruſſia would never again be able to make a 
ſtand againſt the French intereſt, ſince the change 
the court of Verſailles deſigned to make in, the 


him: he then abruptly informed his majeſty of the death of 
the king of Sweden, By the unexpectedneſs of the viſit at 
ſo unuſual an hour, the old king was taken by ſurprize, be · 
fore he could have any previous conſultation with his 
miniſters; and the nature of the intelligence appeared 
highly to affect him. Count Scheffer ſeized upon that mo- 
ment to paint to his majeſty the deplorable ſituation of the 
finances of Sweden, and the diſtreſſes conſequent upon it, to 
which that country had been reduced ; adroitly infiguating 
that this was altogether owing to the non-payment of the 
French arrears. In the ſituation of mind into which the king 
had. been thrown, the eloquence of the count could not fail 
to have due weight; and accordingly his majeſty gave him 
his word he would next day order his Gs Bt 
Swediſh demands. | | 
n 6 | Swediſh 


. | 
weck conſtitution, would infalfibly deprive 
them of the means of "oppoſing dat ce 

" Gerordingh . Caps were fo frenvons in 
their efforts on this occaſion, and ſo 
fully ſupported by the Britiſh and Ruſſian mi- 
niſters, that aſter che elections had taken place, 
there appeared among . 
confiderable majority of that party. - 

In the mean time the young 5 wrote in 
the moſt gracious terms to the fenate, approv- 
ing of all the ſteps they had taken, and repeat- 
edly aſſuring them that ee be e e 
according to che ln. 

The language held by the reach party, was 


0 Wat 10 uttertipe wook#”be Wade wpon 3 


conſtitution; that they only meant to procure 
the payment of the arrears due to them from 
France; but that they would do nothing to 


obtain them which could juſtly offend any other 


wer ,. 
e 
paſition made to them, and to keep themſelves 
im the adminiſtration till they had ruined the 
other party, which would liave ſet them at liberey 
to act afterwards. ade to the ſuggeſtions 
of France. I X 

. /in kis way- from Pati 
paid 4 viſit to his uncle the King of Pruſſia, and 
gave him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his pacific 
intentions, and of his deſire to govern according 


to the laws of his country, without aiming in the 25 


: laft at any augmentation of his authority. His 
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Pruſſian majeſty expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction 
at theſe declarations, and ſtrongly recommended 
it to his nephew to perſevere in thoſe intentions: 
immediately afterwards the king ſet off for 
Stockholm, where he Sa above: the cad, of 
May. 

Since the eſtabliſhment of the late fro of 
government in the year 1720, che Swedes had 
hitherto beheld only foreigners on the throne, 
Frederic the Firſt, and Frederic Adolphus ; 
princes who neither- of them had any hereditary 
claim to the crown, and who both were conſe- 
quently indebted ſor the dignity they enjoyed 
to the free election of the poople they governed: 
who ane could not e arr 


1 — iis vt he Ying of 
| run had no inconſiderable ſhare in bringing about the late 
revolution, But the reverſe of this is the truth. | 
When the king of Sweden arrived at Brunſwick, on his 
road to Stockholm, he wrote a letter to the king of Pruffia, in 
which he ncquainted him, that he had come fo far in the in- 
tention of paying his court at Berlin; but that affairs were 
ſo preſling for his return to Sweden, that it would be impoſſi. 
ble for him to have that ſatisfaction. As ſoon as the king 
of Pruſſia received this letter, he ſent to prince Henty, te 
kim, that he ſuppoſed his nephew was diverted from ſeeing | 
him by the infinuations' of France; that it muſt appear ex- 
traordinary in the eyes of all Europe, that he ſhould hure 
been twice at Brunſwick without going to Berlin;; and thers- 
fore he recommended it to the prince, who knew the young 
king's character better than he did, to write a proper letter 
upon the occafion, which ſhould be delivered into his Swediſh 
majeſty's own hand. | 


tar wei oft 
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any right to à greater ſhare of power than that 
people had allotted to them; and who unexpect- 
' edly finding a ſcepter placed in their hands, muſt 
naturally have conſidered the external honours 
paid to royalty as an acquiſition of no ſmall im- 
portance; an acquiſition ſufficiently dazzling to 
thoſe not accuſtomed from their childhood to look 
forwards to it, to make them forget in the ſplen- 
dor of a crown, how little real power . 
Sweden conferred upon the wearer. 
It was to theſe circumſtances perhaps that thr 
Swediſh. eonſtitution partly owed its ſafety during 
the reigns of the above-mentioned monarchs ; but 
from the temper and 8 _—_— — | 
it likewiſe derived ſecurity. : 
The character of Frederic — fon ten 
' already given; and that of Frederic the Firſt ſo 
lar bore à reſemblance to it; that he was equally 
incapable of any enterprize which required a ſpi- 
rit of intrigue to carry it into execution; and 
equally, averſe to diſturb the. tranquillity of his 
reign, by my -violent een to man * 


| aue. 105 
II Was perhuts only wy two ſuch ene I 


as theſe, that the Swediſh form of government, 
defectiye and corrupted as it was, could poſſibly 
have ſubſiſted ſo long. But in his preſent ma- 
jeſty of Sweden, the fon and ſucceſſor of Frederic 
Adolphus, his n WO a prince of. a VOY. | 
different genius. | 
| Guſtavus the Third v, was —＋— five. and t 
when he was proclaimed king of Sweden: * 
| Zoo. has mother, the 8 ge 
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liſter to the king of Pruſſia, he ſeems to inherit 
the ſpirit and abilities of his uncle; from his fa- 
ther, that benevolence of heart, which ſtill ren- 


ders the memory of Frederic Addlyhus dear to 
the Swedes. 


Born with talents that would have reflected 


luftre on any rank, but peculiarly fuited ro the 


exalted one he was deſtined to hold; his natural 
endowments were cultivated to the higheſt pitch, 
by an education the moſt finiſhed, and moſt 
nicely adapted to a ſituation, which would pro- 
bably one day require their fulleſt exertion. . 


By a graceful and commanding oratory, the | 


moft captivating manner and inſinuating addreſs, 
he caught the hearts of thoſe who beheld him 
only in public; by an extent of knowledge and 


depth of judgment, he excited the admiration of 


ſuch as had an opportunity of being nearer his 
perſon. But neither of theſe could as yet ſuſpect 
him of that genius for intrigue, of that bold and 
enterprizing ſpirit which have ſince diſtinguiſhed 
him; neither could hope that ſuch a genius, 
whilſt it was exerted to promote the particular inte- 
reſts of the prince who poſſeſſed it, ſhould yet never 
loſe ſight of the happineſs. of the people; that 
ſuch a ſpirit ſhould be under the direction of pru- 
dence, and in its col eee Gnas 
tion as amiable as it is rare. 

Neglectful of pleaſures, yet not averſe to chown 
vithout being diſſipated, he taſted the amuſements 
of a court; and in the midſt of the cloſeſt applica- 
tion to ſtudy, retained all that graceful eaſe which 


| TO to ſhine 1 in a circle, He cultivated with 


8 5 equal 


— 
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equal ſucceſs the arts of governing, and of pleaf- 


ing; and knew alike how to gain the reſpect, 


and win upon the affections of his future ſub- 


jects. 
Under thi appearance of the moſt dibitereſiad 


. patriotiſm, an ambition great as his talents, lay 
concealed : -and covered by a zeal for the welfare 


of his ſubjects, his deſigns upon their liberties 
might have eſcaped the peabtration of the moſt 


ſagacious. 
Such were the talents, ſuch the een of a 


prince deſtined to wield a ſceptre, that could af- 


ford no ſcope for the one, no gratification to the 


other. Who, maſter of every popular art, was 
in 2 popular government, to ſubmit to the ca- 
price of a ſenate, or the dictates of a foreign 1 mi- 
niſter: who, fully equal to the taſk of governing 
others, was to be himſelf allowed no will of his 
own; and who, poſſeſſed of the hearts of his 


people, was to be their king only in name; was 


to content himſelf with the gaudy trappings of 
royalty, which he deſpiſed; and: was to refrain 


from graſping at that pour which formed the firſt | 


* of his wiſhes. 

Nothing could exceed the e of 
joy teſtified by the people at the arrival of 
the king at Stockholm, but the amiable affa- 
bility with which he received all who approached 
him. No conduct could be better calculated to 
extend his popularity to the remoteſt * of his 
downntons, than that which he adopted. 77% 

Three times a week he regularly gave dadietce 


10 all who preſented themſelves, It required 


2 - neither 


. | 
heithet rank, fortune, or intereſt to obtain acceſs 
to him; it was ſufficient to have been injured, 
and to have a legal cauſe of complaint to lay 
before him. He liſtened to the meaneft of his 
ſubjects with the dignity of a ſovereign indeed, 
but at the ſame time with the tenderneſs of a pa- 
rent. He entered into the minuteſt details that 
concerned them; he informed himſelf of their 
private affairs; and ſeemed to take all that in- 
tereſt in their happineſs which is ſo grateful to 
the unfortunate, and ſo rarely to be met with in 
perſons, whoſe elevated ſtation place them in 4 
manner beyond the reach, or even the knowledge 
of the ſufferings of the lower claſſes of man- 
„ 

When 4 ſovereign Se to cates like 
theſe; he could not fail to be conſidered as the 
father of his people. In the warmth of their 
gratitude, they forgot that motives of ambition 
might have had ſome ſhare in forming a conduct 
which to them appeared to proceed wholly from 
the pureſt benevolence; a conduct, in which the 
tenor of his majeſty's actions has indeed proved 
he conſulted his feelings, but which has likewiſe 
been ſince proved by the event; to have been the 
wiſeſt he could have choſen for the purpoſe of 
carrying the deſign he meditated into execu- 
tion. 

If his Swediſh majeſty aimed thus ſucceſsfully 
at popularity, he likewiſe endeavoured to perſuade | 
the leading men of the kingdom into an opinion 
of his ſincere and inviolable attachment to the 
conſtitution of his country ; of his being perfectly 

S 2 RE 
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ſatisfied with the ſhare of power that conſtitution 
had allotted to him; and took every opportunity 
to declare that he. conſidered it as his greateſt 
glory to be the firſt citizen of a free people. 

He ſeemed intent only on baniſhing corruption, 
and promoting union; he declared he would be 
of no party but that of the nation; and that he 


would ever pay the moſt implicit obedience to 
whatever the Diet ſhould enact, | 


| Theſe profeſſions created ſuſpicions among a 
few, but they lulled the many into a fatal ſecurity. 
Thoſe however who poſſeſſed a greater ſhare of 
penetration, thought his majeſty promiſed too 
much to. be in earneſt ; and notwithſtanding he 
maintained an outward appearance of impartiality, 
they could not help obſerving that all his favour- 
ites were of the French party, as well as that the 
whole adminiſtration was at the beck 91 the court 
ol Verſailles. 

It was evident to che friends of England and 
Ruſſia, that they had in Guſtavus a more formida- 
ble opponent to contend with than they had as 
yet encountered, fince thoſe powers firſt inter- 
fered in the interior policy of Sweden. 

Shortly after the king's arrival at Stockholm, 
the court of France, which had lately employed 
only miniſters. of the ſecond order in Sweden, 
no ſent an ambaſſador * thither, which was a 


ſufficient proof of the importance of the commiſ- 


* Mr. de Vergennes who juſt before had been Ambaſſador 
at Conſtantinople, a worthy and reſpedable man, He is now 
. miniſter for the MOAT A affairs at n, * 
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ſion with which he was charged. A miniſter from 
Spain ſoon after made his appearance there: this 
ſeemed to threaten the opening of a new ſource 
of aſſiſtance from Madrid, to ſupport the cauſe 
and friends of France in the approaching Diet. 

In the mean time the Engliſh and Ruſſian mi- 
niſters were indefatigable in their endeavours to 
guard againſt thoſe defigns of the Swediſh court, 
which they had long known were in agitation, 
and which from ſuch formidable preparations * 
peared to be haſtening to maturity. 

It was impoſſible to oppofe theſe with effect, 
bur by a ſpeedy concluſion of the treaty of alliance 
between England, Ruſſia, and Sweden, which was 
to form the baſis of the projected northern league. 
As long as an adminiſtration devoted to France, 
and warmly ſupported by the king of Sweden 
continued in power, no negociation for this pur- 

ſe could be renewed. 

The firſt ſtep therefore that it was neceſſary 
for them to take, was to procure the diſmiſſion 
of a majority of the ſenators, who were all in the 
French intereſt, and to place the adminiſtration 
in the hands of thoſe who had proved themſelves 
the ſtaunch fend of the Engliſh and Ruflian 
ſyſtem. 

This being 3 they might bare the 
remainder of their plan to be compleated by the 
apprehenſions which the gradual diſcloſing of 
the intentions of his Swediſh majeſty could not 


fail te excite, not only among the Caps, but even 


ſuch of the Hats as were not diſpoſed, however 


otherwiſe attached to France, to purchaſe a con- 


S 3 nection 
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nection with that power at the expence of their 
conſtitution. | 

On the other hand, the king eaſily e 
into the views of his opponents, and by the moſt 
artful policy endeavoured to defeat them. 

On the opening of the Diet the Caps appeared 
to have the moſt deciſive majority in the three 
inferior orders. In the houſe of nobles it is true 
the Hats had the ſuperiority, and of courſe the 
. marſhal of the Diet was of that party, which af- 
terwards proved a point of great conſequence 
to the king. But in the ſecret committee, all 
the members taken from the order of Burgh- 
'ers were of the Cap party; and there were only 
four Hats among thoſe choſen by the clergy. 

That committee, as was obſerved on a former 
occaſion, poſſeſſed abſolute power in what related 
to foreign affairs, and in a great degree directed 
all the operations of the ſtates. Their reſolutions 
; Te became the acts of the Diet; and con- 

equently the Engliſh and Ruſſian intereſt having 
the aſcendency in that body, the king muſt have 
foon perceived that his influence in it would be 
proportionably ſmall. | 

This ſituation was certainly YO ice 
Should the Caps become maſters 'of the Diet, an 
event he had every reaſon to apprehend, the diſ- 
miſſion of all his friends and partizans from every 
office of truſt and power, would be the infallible 

, conſequence. This would probably be iramedi- 
ately followed by the completion of that treaty 
with Ruſſia and England, by which his hopes of 
fubrerting the RG would be cut off for 
ever, - 
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ever, as the — parties were to be gun, 
tees for its ſafety. | | 

The Hats dead had a great majority in the 
houſe of nobles, but even that party was by no 
means at his Majeſty's devotion. On the con- 
trary, inſtead of having any reliance upon their 
ſupporting him, he appeared to derive his princi- 
pal conſequence from his adhering to them. 

Their leaders had too long fed on the bounties 

of France, to be eaſily prevailed upon to yield 
up their title to them, by conſenting to any ma- 
terial change in the conſtitution. It was only 
in virtue of the power which that conſtitution 
had veſted in them, that they poſſeſſed any claim 
to the favours of the court of Verſailles. The 
| ſubverſion of it would therefore deſtroy all their 
hopes of obtaining future emoluments from the 
ſame quarter. 

Only a few friends perſoaclly attached to the 
king, were ready to co-operate with him in what- 
ever he ſhould undertake; but their number was 
ſo ſmall, they could hardly be denominated a 
third party in the Diet; neither did they aſſume 
the appearance of one, by gy in any manner 
from themſelves. 

Hardly ſeated on the throne, the affections of 
his ſubjects as yet untried, ignorant of the diſpo- 
ſition of the ſoldiery, and ſome parts of his plan 
not ripe for execution, his majeſty was obliged to 
act with all the caution and deliberation ue the 
| delicacy of his ſituation required. Th 
It was not ſufficient for his purpoſe chat” the 

b of the nation had for ſome time viewed the 
| S 4 | conduct 
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conduct of their governors with a ſilent and ſullen 


diſcontent. It was neceſſary to have their indig- 
nation fufficiently kindled to make them take an 
active part in favour of their ſovereign, in caſe his 
firſt attempt ſhould prove abortive. In their af- 
__ fetions only he might ground his future ſecurity, 
ſhould the blow he meditated to ſtrike miſs it's 
aim; but it was by rouſing their courage and 
calling 'their zeal into action, that he could alone 
hope to be furniſhed with the means — 
it afterwards with more ſucceſs. 5 
Patience and ſubmiſfion have been dung the 
chance of the lower claſs of the Swedes. 
They are not conſequently eafily moved to re- 
ſiſtance ; and though it was probable they would 
nat oppoſe a change in their conſtitution, it was 


not to de enpecteck they would contribute to it, 
unleſs their minds had been previouſly prepared 


for the purpoſe which would require both ma- 
W and time to effect. 
Hence the king perceived, ieee the 
T7 hatapd he ran, ſhould he precipitate the execution 
ol his ſchemes; on the other, the aſcendency the 
friends of England and Ruſſia had acquired in the 
Diet, ſeemed to render delay equally dangerous. 
Thus circumſtanced, he purſued the conduct 
which might have been expected from his pru- 
dence, his judgment, and his penetration. A con- 
duct which deceived all parties, and imperceptibly 
promoted his own ends, g R r 
6 ns to defeat theirs. 
As the depoſition of the dune would be one 
ef the firſt objects of the Caps, it TT 
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ſary for the king to endeavour to protract, if he 
2 not prevent their fate. On this account it 


was requiſite that the Diet ſhould be rendered as 
inactive as poſſible, by throwing difficulties in the 
way of every tranſaction, which in the uſual 
: courſe of bulineſs was ws Oy that mea- 
fure. 

One of the firſt points dene im by c iti 
after their meeting was, that of regulating the 
affurances which were to be ſigned * his majeſty 

ious to his coronation. 

This created a diſpute between the hou of no- 
bles and the other orders. A coolneſs had for 
woe time before ſubſiſted between them, owing 
to a very imprudent ſtep taken oy the ſenate the 
| 8 ſummer. | 

Upon a particular occafion they had laid it FRO 
as a maxim, that all the great offices of the ſtate 
were to be filled by the-nobility only. The in- 
ferior order aſſerted that this was directly contrary 
to the fundamental laws. of the conſtitution, and 
that every man of merit of whatſoever rank, was 
eligible to the higheſt offices; and they were even 
much diſpoſed to decide _ 2 burgher might be 
a ſenator. 

Contentions of this fort i in a free ſtate, bara | 
view eval tide? 'ro e and one great defect 
in the Swediſh form of government was, that in 
its own nature it was peculiarly liable to them. 

To widen this breach between the houſe. of 
nobles and the other orders, became - evidently 
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to create that inactivity in the Diet, which was 
ſo favourable to the views of the King. | 
Notwithſtanding that it is to be 4 his 


majeſty ſecretly fomented this diſunion among the 
Rates, he had the art however at once to reap 


every advantage he could derive from it, and at 


the ſame time to acquire in the eyes of the na- 
tion all the merit of endeavouring to heal diviſi- 
ons ſo prejudicial to the ſtate. 

With a paternal care he appeared folicitous 
only to - reconcile the different parties to each 
other, whom he amuſed by repeated propoſals for 
an accommodation between them, which he well 
knew could not, nor never in reality wiſhed ſhould 
take place: yet his diſcourſes wore ſuch an air 
of fincerity, he ſeemed animated by ſo warm a 
zeal for the happineſs of his people, appeared 5 
indifferent to his own intereſts, and ſo indefati- 
gable in uſing every means which could in any 
ſhape promote union among the members of the 
Diet, that it was hardly poſſible to penetrate into 
his real intentions. 

« Tf,” ſaid he in "the concluſion of. one of his 
ſpeeches, e my intentions were leſs pure, leſs in- 
<« nocent; leſs ſincere ; if my heart was not filled 
ec with the moſt tender love for my country; for 
< its independence, its liberty, its glory, and its 
. happineſs; I might quietly. have watched my 
< opportunity, and after the example of other 

« kings, my predeceſſors, have ſeized the occa- 
s ſion to take advantage of their diviſions, at 
the , of their en their laws. 
* "IH - Suck 
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Such was the language held by the king. He 
even went a ſtep farther. He ſent to the Engliſh 
and Ruſſian miniſters, to know whether by their 
means a union of the parties . not be 
brought about. 

His majeſty likewiſe ſet many . on 

foot for this purpoſe, which could anſwer no other 
end than to expoſe the conduct of the ſtates to 
the nation, and place his own in the moſt amiable 
point of view. By the one, he was ſure to add 
to his popularity; by the other, he hoped to 
create among the people a diſlike to their form of 
government. | 
The point in diſpute between the houſe of no- 
bles and the other orders, was, whether any addi- 
tion ſhould be made to the affurances which had 
been ſigned by the late king in 1751. 

The latter aſſerted that as many new laws had 
taken place ſince that period, it was neceſſa- 
ry ſome notice ſhould be taken of them in the 
aſſurances his preſent majeſty was to give. The 
former inſiſted that thoſe ſhould remain as they 
were. Both parties adhered pertinaciouſly to their 
opinion, and the conſequence was that a ſtop was, 
in a great meaſure, * the procregingy of the 
Diet. | 

The lower 8 had certainly on this occaſion 
juſt grounds for complaint, and perhaps to ſuſ- 
pect the ſincerity of the king. What had been 
reſolved upon by three of the orders, could not, 
according to the form of government, any longer 
bo conſidered as a matter in diſpute, but ought 

mee to haye paſſed into a lay, This the 
nobley 


t e J 
| hbbles had evaded by endeavouring to render the 
preſent caſe, one of thoſe in which the unanimous 
conſent of the four orders was requiſite. | 
They iffefted that their privilege would be at- 
tacked by ſome of the additions which the infe- 
Tior orders propoſed to make to the king's aſſur- 
ances. - His majeſty therefore by taking advantage 
| of this evaſion, and refuſing to ſign the aſſurances 
0 22 1out the concurrence 55 the nobles, rendered it 
: olerably evident, that he was not altogether ſo 
anxious to ſee union eſtabliſhed among the ſtates, 
as he endeavoured to have his ſubjects i imagine. 
There was another reafon ſtill ſtronger for their 
> entertaining this opinion. The Caps had even in 
15 houſe of nobles à very conſiderable party. 
e king's friends in that houſe could have turned 
C ok majority in favour of the Cap party by aban- 
doning the Hats. , Conſequently it was in his Ma- 
| xlty's power at any time to have had the concur- 
rence of that houſe to the aſſurances which he 
| Teclared himſelf ſo ready to fign, if fuch concur- 
| os could be obtained. 
* 175 this manner was the Diet e rl inactive, 
np mp ee. ſuſpended ; ſo that though the 
- Rates Had been aſfembled in June, it was not till 
the — following, that is, till eight months 
after, that tlie affurances were finally ea rd 
and ſighe by his Majeſty. 
Tue 6bftinacy of the lower orders not to ſuffer 
any alteration to be made in them, together with 
the inability of the leaders of the Caps to gain a 
- ngjority in the houſe of nobles had even then ren- 
dered chis 4 polnt of the utrnoft difficulty ; and 
its 


1 

its being at length accompliſhed was altogether 
owing to the prudence and moderation of a few 
of the chiefs of the Hat party, who became appre- 
henſive of ſome material breach in the conftitu- 
tution, ſhould the confuſion in public affairs con- 
tinue much longer. They therefore aſſiſted the 
Caps on this occaſion in carrying the * 
through the houſe of nobles. 

But this confuſion had already laſted lack 
ly long to make an impreſſion on the people; to 
expoſe the defects of the form of government 3 to 
ſnew the influence that foreign powers had ac- 
quired in the Diet, and to diſplay the wiſdom, the 
diſintereſtedneſs, and patriotiſm of the king. who. 
had ſo often, though in vain, offered his media- 
tion to accommodate the diſputes which agitated 
the Diet. It had been of ſufficient duration ta 
enable his majeſty, ſecretly to take many of thafe 
ſteps which were preparatory to n blow * 
tended to ſtrike. 
| Dee heb e e mane tad 
untried to foment the jealouſies which ſubſiſted 
between the different orders, and if poſlible to 
bring them to an open breach. There were emiſ- 
faries-likewiſe planted in every part of the king 
dom, for the purpoſe of ſowing diſcontent | 
the inhabitants; of rendering them diſaffected to 
the eſtabliſhed e ant and of ing them 


to an inſurrection. 820 
The affair . a 


mined, the next point gone i into by the lates, was; 
an enquiry into the-condudt of the ſenate ſinos the 
: Diet. The ſecret . appointed for 


this 
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chis purpoſe did not finiſh their examination till 
the end of March; the reſult of which was, that 
the ſenators had forfeited the confidence of the 
ſtates, and the three inferior orders came to a re- 
ſolution, to depoſe them all. 

This was a reſolution equally SEE impoli- 
tic, and unjuſt; and was entered into by the Cap 
party, in direct oppoſition to the advice of the 
wiſeſt of their own leaders, as well as that of the 
foreign miniſters who ſupported them. In com- 
mon prudence they ſhould have obſerved ſome 
meaſures with the Hats, and have diſmiſſed fuch 
a number of them only from the ſenate ; as would 
be ſufficient” to ſecure to themſelves a majority in 
that body. It was certainly the height of folly 
in them to render the other party deſperate, at a 
time they knew a deſign was formed againſt their 
conſtitution, / and to make the Hats indifferent to 
its fate by leaving them no intereſt in its preſer- 
vation. Had indeed this ſtep: been taken at the 
* commencement: of the Diet, the conſequences of 
exaſperating that party, might not then have been 
equally fatal. But after a delay of ten months, 
_ chiefly occaſioned by the obſtinacy of the three 
lower orders; a delay of which the king had 
taken every advantage to prepare for the execu- 
tion of his plan, which he had now nearly brought 
to maturity; it was perhaps impoſſible for the 
Caps to have made choice of a conduct better cal- 
eulated to accelerate the revolution they intended 
to guard againſt. This, therefore, may be con- 
fidered as one of the principal cauſes of the extra- 
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ordinary facility with which that Revolution was 
brought about. 

The fact was, chat the lower orders of the Cap 
party, finding themſelves completely maſters of the 
Diet, became intoxicated with their ſucceſs. They 
were no longer to be governed by the councils 
which the abilities of the Britiſh envoy and count 
Oſterman had hitherto dictated to them, and to 
which they were chiefly indebted for the ſuperio- 
rity they had obtained over their opponents. 

Tranſported by their animoſity towards the ad- 
_ verſe party, by their greedineſs of emolument and 
thirſt-for power, they ſet no bounds to their de- 
ſires, no limits to their demands. Nothing leſs 
- would ſatisfy them than the total excluſion of the 
Hats from every office of profit, truſt, or dignity. 
In the violence of theſe purſuits they forgot there 
was one point at leaſt in which many of that par- 
ty coincided with them in opinion; namely, that 
the conſtitution ſhould be preſerved. They for- 
got the dangers with which that was threatened, 
and how much they would ſtand in need of the aſ- 
Gſtance of the oppoſite party to enable them ts 
avert the ſtroke by which it was likely to fall. 
The king, whoſe ſagaeity nothing could eſcape, 
whoſe vigilance never failed to ſeize upon every 
circumſtance which could promote his ends, in- 
ſtantly ſaw the folly of the Caps, and loſt not 2 
moment to take advantage ” & 

At that moment it furniſhed matter of "RET 
that the reſolution of the three inferior orders rela- 
tive to the depoſition of the ſenators, ſhould be 
immediately agreed to by the houſe of nobles. It 
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vas expected that this meaſure would have been 
moſt violently oppoſed by the court party, and 
the ſucceſs of the. Caps on this occaſion in all the 
four orders, was conſidered as a final overthrow 
of the French and Hat intereſt, But it ſhould 
rather have been attributed to that refined policy 
which Waun conduct of his Swediſh ma- 
jeſty. 
. it ths Bias Cana 
was now no longer an object with the king, what- 
ever it might have been at the commencement of 
the Diet. It had been only neceſſary for him to 
prevent for a time the eſtabliſhment of a Cap ad- 
miniſtration.. In this he had ſucceeded. The 
more violent the Caps afterwards became in their 
meaſures - againſt the other party, the leſs likely. 
were his majeſty's deligns to meet with the oppo- 
ſition he might otherwiſe have apprehended, from 
ſuch of the Hats as had hitherto declared them- 
ſelves warm friends to the conſtitution. To ſee 
them ſtript of their offices, deprived of their 
power, and in a manner proſcribed by their anta- 
goniſts, was what, perhaps, at the preſent j junc- 
ture, he would ſecretly have wiſhed. It could not 
fail to render the Hats, in ſome degrees, depen- 

dent upon himſelf, and teach them to look up to 
him alone for ſupport. - _ 

Some ſteps had indeed been ay made ap- 
parently with this view. In the preceding Decem- 
ber it had been notified to the Hat party, that all 

, 1 aſſiſtance was from that time to ceaſe. 
his naturally created great diſſatisfaction among 

| as as many of them had no other reſource to. 
| enable 


f 
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enable them to attend the. Diet, but what 


derived from money given them by their leaders. 1 
However, all poſſible pains were taken to pacify - 


them, by promiſes of favour and nne ment 
from the king. 

The Hats then not * perceived cheitiſelves 
on the point of being deprived of all their power 
and influence for the preſent, but that every future 
expectation of their being reſtored to either would 
infallibly be deſtroyed, ſhould the plan of the 
Britiſh and Ruſſian miniſters take place. They 


foreſaw that this would be the conſequence of 


their being ſupplanted by à Cap admihiſtration. 
They knew! that unſupported by. France they. 
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which thy had ſo often oppreſſed ;.. the leaders of 
which they had on a fo occaſion brought to 
the ſcaffold : and of whoſe animoſity againſt them 
they had now ſuch convincing proofs.” In ſhort 
they beheld their rivals riſing upon their ruin, 
and ready to adopt a plan, calculated to exclude 
them 775 ever, from! any ſhare in che Sovern- 
ment. | 

Thus Acres the fears of the Hats for 
the ſafety of che conſtitution muſt naturally have 
yielded to their apprehenſions for their own. A- 
cordingly many of chem became ſecretly inclined 
to co-operate. with the king in whatever he mould 
undertakes and ſuehi of them as had always declared 
themſelyes averſe to any meaſures which di direQly* 
tended to overturn the conſtitution, retir from 


Stockholm to their country Tears; there alen 
to wait the event. „ 4 
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ng, theſe was field matſhal as 
one of the ableſt of the leaders of the 
— and who, though a zealous p | 
the court, of France, had, been ever conſidered as. 
warmly attached to the eſtabliſhed form of g0-. 
vernment. 

The bene eee 
colonel of the guards, was. a circumſtance, as. far. 
vourable to the views of his majeſty, as the moſt 
ſapguine of his adherents, could have, wiſhed. = 
After the depolition, af the, ſenate had been re-. 
| ſolved. on by the Rates, they proceeded to the 

E the perſons who were to form the new. 
adminiſtration ;. but from the mode preſcribed by: 
ie erm og government, on thoſe. occaſipns, it was. 

in the power of the court party to create ſuch, a, 
delay, 3s. the. ſtate ol ls majeſty's affairs might, 

render neceſſary ;. by which means, together 
vath the; buſineſs of the, coronation, the operations, 
of the Viet em Fulpended as long as they judged, 


proper. 
"Mo the mean time; the Ling had. aſſembled Acorp | 
of about one hundred and fifty officers, commanded. 


enter 9 Ane —— 
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«hens was at that juncture an accidental dearth 
bf corn in the kingdom, which had reduced the 
inhabitants to the greateſt diftreſs. The court 
party took infinite pains to propagate an opinion 
among the people, that the ſcarcity was intirely 
owing to the negligence of the ſtates, in not hav- 
ing provided againſt it, by encouraging the im- 
portation of foreign corn. This was certainly a 
groundleſs charge. The fact was, the ſtates had 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to relieve the peo- 
ple, and had for that purpoſe ſent no inconſider · 
able quantity of corn to the governors of the dif- 
ferent" provinces to be diſpoſed of among the inha- 
bitants of their reſpectiye diſtricts. But the king's 
party in order to foment the diſcontents which 
reigned in the nation, had the art to prevail upon 
ſuch of the governors as were devoted to his inte- 
reſt, to, withhold from thoſe over whom. they 
preſided; the ſupply which the Diet had pro- 
vided for them; and thus by creating an artificial 
want, to add to the diſtreſſes, which the failure 
of the preceding crops had already created, No 
meaſure could have been better calculated to irri- 
tate the people againſt the government, and it 
was attended with a ſucceſs equal to the policy by 
which it was dictated. Complaints vere echoed 
from every quarter of the kingdom, and nothing 
but the ſubmiſſive; temper of the Swedes could 
have prevented an open inſurrection. 5 
They became, however, by this r means not o 
prepared, but anxious for a change. mp px nl 
ters; and up wane RY the king's 
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friends, — could, tend to excite chem to a 
revolt. ha 
8. Persons were en ee in every Nodes to 
exhort the people to repair to Stockholm, and 
lay their grievances before the throne; ſimilar at- 
tempts were practiſed even in the capital. And 
if it was found difficult to prevail upon them, to 
have reeourſe to violence, they were taught, how- 
ever, to behold without ISPs redn of 
their conſtitution. 

While his majeſty, and- _— who had his. con- 
dente, were thus occupied, an adminiſtration Was 
ar length formed, compoſed of the friends of Eng- 
land and Ruffia. The former negociation relative 
to a treaty between Sweden and Great Britain was 
immediately; renewed; and a new one ſet on foot 
to lay the foundation of another between Swe- 
den and Ruſſia. It migkt have been expected 
that at the preſent eriſis cheſe treaties would 
have beef concluded with that expedition which 
the critical. ſtate · of affairs ſeemed to render ſo 

neceflary;** The ſame difficulties which had 

_ formerly prevented their being carried into execu- 
tion were; however, again ftarted; the loſs of the 

Million and à half of livres received annually from 
France, and the heceſlity of obtaining a ſubſidy in 
nin of i them, were ſtill infiſted upon as ſtröngly as 
| The new adminiſtration appeared much 
more  foliciroul to deprive the Hars of every ſhare 
of power, than to adopt the only meaſure that 
a She ſability 79 tfeir ww. 

| "were, without butt fully Wnvikced of 
the 


1 
the neceſſity of that meaſure; and their true mo- 
tives for throwing obſtacles in its way were by no 
means ſo juſtifiable as the oſtenſible reaſons they 
gave for their conduct. 

They had early in July received intimations 
from different authorities concerning the reality 
of the king's deſigns againſt the conſtitution, but 
the mode by which thoſe deſigns were to be car- 
ried into execution was hot known to them, and 
divers conjectures were formed upon that ſubject. 
Some on this account affected to diſbelieve it; 
others conſidered the different plans they had 
heard of, as impracticable; and the greater 
part imagined, that admitting any of them to 
be attempted, they could with eaſe defeat them. F 
Such was, at leaſt, the various language held 
upon the occaſion. But in fact, ſome of the mem- 
bers of the Diet were become ſo deplorably cor- 
rupt, that their conſent could not be obtained to 
the points neceſſary even to their own falvation. / 

The lower orders alſo triumphedtoamuchintheir 
power of carrying points againſt the houfe of no- 
bles; and their appetite for ſhewing this power, 
which, by the conſtitution, belonged to the ma- 
jority of three orders againſt one, diſguſted the 
nobility, and was of great prejudice, © 
It was ſeen in the affair of depoſing the fena- 
tors, that they had laſt all ſenſe of their danger; 
when they refuſed to comply with, the earneſt and 
repeated deſires of the miniſters of thoſe powers 
who ſupported them: It was alſo ſeen in the de- 
lay of forming an alliance, on which their ve 
exiſtence depended. They truſted their ſafety to 
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Brow, 


the ſolicirude habe powers had teſtified, to ſeg | 
ſuch an alliance concluded; called loudly for 
means to continue the Diet, while they neglected 
to take the ſte 8 neceſſary to preſerve that form of 
government, by which it was eſtabliſhed and 
upheld, | 
A month had thus elapſed in fruitleſs endea- 


| yours on-the part- of the miniſters of Great Bri- 


tain and Ruſſia to carry the affair of the treaties 
through the different orders ; and the moment 


drew nigh which was to decide the fare of the 


conſtitution, - 

The apprehenſions of the ruling party were at 
length roufed by an incident, which corroborated 
too fully the intimations they had already receiv- 
ed of deſigns againſt the conſtitution, to allow 


them any longer to remain inactive. 


Hitherto the king's adherents had uſed ſome 
caution and ſecreſy in their endeavours to foment 
the diſcontents of the people. A libel was now 


found ſtuck up in the moſt public parts of Stock- 


balm, exciting the inhabitants to an inſurrection, 
The leaders of the Caps immediately took the 


alarm; they aſſembled and reſolved to bring this 
matter before the ſecret committee, when ſome 


meaſures of Siege ſhould be r to guard 
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| = dot haye been ge with too much expe: 
tion. 


However when the henne did allemble, 
a they N 
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they ordered a battalion of the regiment of Up- 
land to hold itſelf in readineſs to march. Colonel 
Springporten, of whom they had many teafons to 
entertain the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions, and of whöſe 
continuance at Stockholm, they were vety appre- 
henſive, received likewiſe orders to repalr to Fiti- 
land; nominally for the purpoſe of preventing a 
tumult there, but in reality to keep him at a dif- 
tance. General Rudbeck, grand govettior of 
Stockholm, upon whom the committee had a 
thorough reliance, and who was likewiſe one of 
the moſt popular men in the kingdom, was diſ- 
patched into Scania, to Gottenbourg and Citlſe- 
rona, to quiet the minds of the inhabitants, and 
counteract the manoeuvres of the emiſſaries of the 
court; and general Pecklin the ableſt and boldeſt 
of the leaders of the Caps, was charged with the 
direction of ſuch meaſures, as might be neceſſary 
for the tranquillity of the city during the gover- 

nor's abſence, | 4 ; 
The commiſſion appointing the general to this 

truſt, was ſent the ſame day to the king, who was 
at one of his country houfes, for his ſignature ; 
which his majeſty did not then think proper to 

comply with, nor to take any notice of it after- 
wards in the ſenate: by which means the general 
was prevented from entering into his office, till 
the king judged it would be too late for him to 
provide effectually againſt the attack it was now 
2 expected his majeſty would make upon the 

ates. 8 

The chief diſadvantage the adminiſtration lay 
under upon this occaſion, was, that no meaſures 
T4 could 
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could be taken in the ſenate without the king's: 
knowledge, nor any carried into execution with- 
out the approbation of the ſecret committee ; 

this. rendered every ſcheme of defence propoſed 
by the ruling. party in à great degree dependent 
on the will of the marſhal of the Diet; without 
whoſe conſent that committee could not be aſſem- 
bled, and Who, as we have already ſeen, was ſtrongly 
attached to the intereſt of his majeſty. 
The royaliſts, however, ſeemed highly alarmed 
at the precautions that were taken againſt them. 
The king alone appeared unconcerned, and never 


5 betrayed, i his countenance or diſcourſe the 


lighteſt agitation of mind. 

He ſtill continued to diſguiſe his blog's in 
2 manner that deceived even thoſe who had been 
moſt cautioned againſt thai... © 

At this very time he deſired an interview with 
the Ruſſian miniſter ; he informed him of his in- 
tentions of viſiting the empreſs of Ruſſia, imme- 
diately after the concluſion. of the Diet: adding, 
that e would the following day declare his reſo- 
| Jution to the ſenate ; and obtain for this purpoſe 
the conſent of that commitree, which he ſo ſhort- 
ly intended ſhould have no power either to ”m 
qr refuſe him any requeſt. | | 

The Caps now began to lament that the bra | 
with Great Britain and Ruſſia was in no greater 
| forwardnefs, and to be thoroughly inclined to ac- 
cede to the propoſals of thoſe two powers. But 
this change of diſpoſition came too late. Some 
time muſt neceffarily elapſe before ſuch a meaſure 
223 be bogs goon and his wet was — 
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viſe not to take advantage of the delay. The king 
dow judged himſelf ſecure of the major part of 
the officers of thoſe regiments which were quarter- 
ed at Stockholm. But he likewiſe conceived it 
would be neceſſary for him to have no inconſider- 
able party among the provincial troops. 
This was à point not eaſily to be accompliſh- 
ed. The | Swediſh army conſiſts of a militia, 
which is embodied only at certain times of the. 
year. It was impoſſible to aſſemble them out of 
the uſual courſe without ſome oſtenſible reaſon ; 
and if the ſtates ſhould be before-hand with his 
majeſty, in giving orders for this purpoſe, and ap- 
point generals in the Cap intereſt to command 
them, the king foreſaw there would be an infur- 
mountable obſtacle to his deſign. To prevail, 
upon this militia to riſe of their own accord in, 
order to promote his views; at once to ſhake off 
long habits. of obedience, and turn their arms 
againſt thoſe. from whom they were accuſtomed 
to receive commands, was a meaſure evidently 
impracticable. f 
The king's brothers, prince Charles and prince 
Frederic, were at this juncture in the province of 
Scania, and Oſtrogothia, where they had reſided 

ſpme time upon different pretences. 

Their real object was ta ingratiate themſelves. 
with the officers, the ſoldiers, and the people. 
They practiſed there the ſame arts the king had 
employed at Stockholm for ſimilar purpoſes, and 
with nearly equal ſucceſs. But ſtill a pretext was, 
wanting to aſſemble the provincial troops. The. 
PIR had ho keg CCA nr; 


* 


col che officers were 8 party, and it was 
not to be expected they would pay obedience to 
orders given by thoſe who had no right to 
command them. Such obedience indeed would, 
according to the form of government, have been 
conſtrued into treaſon. It became neceſſary 
therefore to create a caſe, the exigency of which 
might juſtify the officers in departing from the 
ſtrict line of their duty, ſhould they be induced to 
aſſemble their refpeQive corps at the ſimple re- 
| queſt of che king's brother, without waiting, for 
formab orders from the ſecret committee, 
A plan had been ſome time formed for this 
purpoſe. Among the inferior officers with whom 
the king had an opportunity of converſing, there 
was # captain named Hellichins, who had at- 
tracted his notice. Hellichius was poſſeſſed of 
that bold and dating ſpirit, which, when accom- 
panied by ambition, prompts to the moſt hazard- 
ous undertakings. He had long aſpired after the 
honours of nobility, and was impatient for an op- 
portunity to diſtinguiſh. himſelf. The King ſaw 
intd his character, and reſolved to make him one 
of his Peg inſtruments in accompliſhing his 
defigns. 
-  Hellichivs was accordingly truſted with the 
ſecret of the intended revolution, and inſtructed 
in the part he was to perform in it. Being com- 
mandant of the fortreſs of Chriftianſtadt, one of 
the moſt important in Sweden, it was fixed, 
that on an appointed day he ſhould publiſh a 
manifeſto againſt the ſtates, in which he ſhould 
dwelt upon the diſtreſſes of the people, the un- 
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heard of dearneſs of every nocaſſary of life ; and 
attribute the whole to foreign influence, and the 
corruption which reigned in the Diet. 
He was immediately afterwards to excite the 
troops under his command to revolt, to ſhut the 
gates of the fortreſs, and prepare for its defence. 
At the ſame time he was to diſpatch an officer to 
prince Charles, who, under pretence of , having 
made his eſcape, was to acquaint the prince with 
what had happened, and by that means enable 
| him to prevail upon the officers: of the neigh+ 
bouring regiments to aſſemble their men, and 
put themſelves under his command, for the often- 
ſible purpoſe of fuppreſſing the growing rebellion. 
No plan could have been better conceived, none 
could have been more ſucceſsfully executed. 
HFellichius fulfilled his inſtructions to the a 
nuteſt article, and the prince almoſt immediately 
appeared at the head of fivg regiments. 
As theſe troops had thus voluntarihy pu ut them- 
felves under the command of prince Chieles, were 
; altogether unacquainted with his real intentions, 
and ignorant of what was going forward at Stock- 
holm, it was no difficult matter for him to create 
among them ſuch a diſpoſition as would be fa- 
yourable to his deſigns, Reports were ſpread in 
this army, that the conſtitution was indeed in dan- 
ger, but not from the quarter whence danger was 
in reality to be apprehended. It was, on the con · 
trary, whiſpered that a defign was formed againſt 
a i which perhaps aimed at more chan de- 
priving him of his crown ; that it was intended 
t eſtabliſh an ariſtocratic form of government, 
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under the AireRion'of Ruff; againſt which*coun- 
try the Swedes had entertained an ancient anti- 
pathy. Such reports, at that time out of the 
reach of contradiction, could not fail to make im- 
— And had the king's attempt at Stock- 

holm proved unſucceſsful, the meaſures which the 
ſtates might in conſequence of it have legally 
purſued, would have been conſidered as 2 
rating proofs of the truth of thoſe reports. 
would: have been attributed, not to the neceſ- 
ſity he had himſelf laid them under of taking 
that violent ſtep, but to a premeditated deſign, 
nes "rt n hey! _— 
accuſed, :- 

| Theſe: op 3 K . 
| headed by the brother of their ſovereign, would 

not e ene ee eee eee 

to his relief. 

Thus his.agelty, Hough « is. an enter- 
prize in which ſecrecy was ſo requiſite, that there 
were not perhaps half a dozen perſons in the 
kingdom privy. to it, contrived to guard againſt 
every. contingency which might happen. 

. . Happily, for the king, the event proved he had 
no need of any other ſupport than what he de- 

riyed from his talents and his popularity. 

On the ſixteenth, of Auguſt, general Rudbeck, 
who, in his tout through Scania, had attempted 
tonviſit the fortreſs, of Chriſtianſtadr, and had 
therefore become acquainted with what was going 
forward there, returned ſuddenly to Stockholm 
late at night z. and dhe ſecret committee ma 10 
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aſſembled next morning, he informed chem of the 
. of- Hellichius. pe. 5 "34/5; 

Upon this report the committee immediately, 
reſolyed;s that a battalion of the regiment of Up- 
land, and another of that of Sudermania, ſhould. 
be ordered into the city of Stockholm; and that 
the cavalry of the burghers emen Ws 
—— night cette 228 tot 

They likewiſe reſolved inet, regiments of 
cms ſhould immediately inveſt the fortreſs of 
Chriſtianſtadt; and a deputation was ſent to the 
ſenate: to communicate to them the reſolutions 
that. had been taken, and to -_— nee 
into execution; - - Meth he? 
- The ſenate at wth . time | deſired ako 
to remain in town, and dif) patched two.: couriers 
to the princes his. Waden, neee een 
a ee ; . 

Even now chat che firſt ſtep — 5 Ne 
dion had in fact been taken, it. would have been 
ſtill impoſſible, from, his majeſty's conduct. and 
deportment, to have penetrated into his deſigns, 
had there been ROT See e 
bim, d einn 1 

The Kaen he was able to affect at. t the news 
of the revolt; the concern he ſo well counter- 
ſeited on the occaſion q and his apparent. readineſs 
to concur: with the ſenate in every meaſure they 
thought requiſite, not only in order to ſuppreſa 


the- rebellion, but to provide likewiſe for their 
on: ſecurity, aſtoniſhed, the few: who v were not the 
dupes of his — much as ĩt deceived the 
many wholwere.. 1 Barzwncs = lui) Tie wn | 
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mmm 
| | {eefligence to the king, his wWijelty embracec 
barg, caſed him Nis Beſt friend, and ſo warmly 
Med hiv Gbligutiens te m, that' the good 
& general, although one of the chiefs of the Cap 
party, left his mqeſtys preſence firmly perſuaded; 
not onfy that lie Rad not Bedh privy to the revolt 
in Scania, but that it was impoiſible the reports 
evuld' be true —— ms 8 upon 
— — ne we 
"This — they, G es- 
C ſuſpedred 
thoſe deſigus. 
Tr is probable the King now defeat bring che 
final blow'to the power of "tle ſtares; only till he 
kad receive from prince Charles che news of his 
— Hivirng fuecceedlecl in afforibling and purting Win 
ſelf at the head of a conſiderable Body of the 
provincial troops In the men time however 
e 2 hew proof of Ris bility in gainin 
5 his intereſt — he ad en w 
werüng with." w 4 nenn ted, 
" Phe eta Winnie: bab den Ache 
to patrole the ſtreets, were accompanied by! his 
mafetty in their” rounds: The: ſtnate could find 
no pretext to je to this, as i®certainty hadthe 
appeararice of nothing / more Ge a laüdable zeal 
in his majeſty to preſerve” the rranquillity:of the 
_ ity; But the king Knew how te rake another 
uſe of it: In tlie courſe of two nights only, thoſs 
very perſons whom' the ſtates had armed for their 
defence, wete, by che altmoſt faſcinating power his 


5 * — converted ine mae wells 
| withers 
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Wiſhers of his bauſe ; and they were afterwatds. 
among de ne 0 declare eee in bis 
 favous.. 11 

When che d had 3 nies Charles's. 
lettet with the account of his being at the head 
of fiye regiments, he immediately ſent it to the 
fenate, who laid it before the ſecret. committee. 
In this, letter the prince expneſſed a ſtrong deſire 
tu be continued in the command o the troops he 
had, aſſembled, taking an opportunity at the ſame 
time to declare his inviolable attachment to 
liberty. The ſenate however refuſed, as might 
have been expected, ta comply with his requeſt, 
and appointed one of their own, body to commend: 
in the room of the princdeeQ. 

The critical moment was now. come, when de- 
lay far from being any longer neceſſary ta the 

King 5 deſigns, muſt, on the contrary, prove. | fatal. 
to them. 

Only two days had elapſed fince the revolt in 
Scania, was known at Stockholm. We have ſeen 
how the king employed part of that time in gain- 
ing the cayalfy of the burghers; during the re- 
mainder of it His emiſſaries were buſy in every 
quarter of the town, talking and treating with 
the ſoldiers ol the guards, and the * artillery, His 


A peivars! ſoldier - gave on- this Gestion an inſtaner of 
kdelity: which deſerves to be recorded. The night pre- 
ceding. the revolution, the king being deſirous of viſiting the! 
= 77. went thither, and ordered the ſontinel to admit him. 

e latter refuſed, Do you know who, you are ſpeaking, to? 
ctied the king! hed n N 1 
ee by 
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majeſty likewiſe aſſembled all the officers who 
were devoted to him; and attended by them pa- 
.raded through the ſtreets, not only for the purpoſe 
of ſhewing himſelf to the people, but even for 
that of converſing with all who approached him. 
The ſenators and others, who were moſt con- 
oerned in their conſequences, were advertiſed of 

theſe motions; but ſome truſted to the precau- 
tions already reſolved upon, and on the point of 
being carried into execution; while others, and 
much the greater part, intimidated by the king s. 
Popularity, and the attachment the officers teſti- 
fed to his perſon, were perſuaded, that if any 
ſteps were taken towards confining his majeſty to 
his palace, or any open declarations were made 
of the ſtates diſtruſting him, that it would acce- 
lerate the revolution, and bring it on before the 
regithents they had ordefed i ir 


fafety, and which 15 ok within mo: $ march, | 


5 ufd arrive. 


But the ſame teaſons which i prevented the fe- 
nate from Adopting any violent meaſure, previous 
to tlie arrival of thoſe regichents, rendered it in- 
cumbent in his majeſty to haſten with all polh-, 

ble expedition the execution of his plan. 
Should we now give à glance back at the Nate 
of affairs, in Sweden, from the time when England 


and Ruſſia firſt jointiy bppoſec*the- influenee 


France had acquired there, we mut perceive that 
evety defect and vice * in the government had, 


/ Aue 


that period, arrived at full maturity. The 


s principles of corruption, interwoven in the ori- 
* of hy nin cultivated and 
protected 
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protected by the policy of France, had before 
gradually expanded themſelves. But when other 
powers adopted the ſame policy, venality of a 
fable; dee ae e erat * _— the 
Swedes. 

Among the higher ranks of epi their Mtach- 
ment to the conſtitution, or evento their country-was 
abated by the violence of parties, and diverted by 
the eagerneſs of gain. Among the lower ranks, the 
fpirit and character of the nation were degraded by 
ſervility and an abje& ſubmiſſion, as well as the ttaf- 
fio carried on in the Diets. The contagion of corrup- 
tion had ſpread itſelf from the capital to the moſt 
diſtant provinces. That conſtitution deſigned to 

eſtabliſh liberty, became, in the hands of thoſe 
_ whom it intruſted with any ſhare of power, only 
the inſtrument of their obtaining foreign gold: 
For the laſt nine years the government had con- 
tinually ſhifted. backwards and forwards into the 
hands of two different ſets of men, of oppoſite 
intereſts, purſuing oppoſite ſyſtems, ſupported by 
powers inimical to each other; by turns perſe- 
euting or perſecuted ; who, as each happened to 
gain the ſuperiority over their antagoniſts, be- 


came ſolieitous to revenge former injuries, or 
n againſt future reſentments. 


It was not ſurpriſing if a government ſo 8 
| Qutded had Joſt the reſpet and confidence Ws 


Should we next eder the palticy wick with 
the king had turned all theſe circumſtances to his 
own advantage; with how much addreſs he had 
as be. 


gun 
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gun to prevail among the people; with how much 
ability he had prepared their minds for the change | 
he meditated; how well he had ſucceeded in ex- 
poſing the venality and corruption of the ſtates, 
by a conduct which had at the ſame time gained 
him the love of his ſubjects; and. laſtly, when. 

we reflect that no nation in Europe entertain 

a higher veneration for the regal dignity than 
the lower ranks of the Swedes have at all 
times teſtified : after taking this view, I ſay, of 
the ſtate of affairs in Sweden at the juncture we 
are treating of, it might appear that the king 
ran little or no riſque in endeavouring to over- 
turn at one blow, a fabric defective in all its 
parts; the foundation. of which had been long. 
ſapped; and which, by the depravity of thoſe 
whoſe, intereſt it was to defend it, was. left deſti- 
tute of ſupport. 

The fact was however otherwiſe. The law 
A I have enumerated, did indeed operate 
greatly in his favour: but it is likewiſe to be con- 
ſidered on the other hand, hat the king was certain 
of meeting with oppoſition from a party which had 
2 got the poſſeſſion of the reins of goyern 

nt; that he himſelf had no ſhare of the executive 
3 and could not, unknown to the ſenate, give 
ordets to a ſingle company of his own guards with- 
out a breach of the conſtitution; that the ſenate were 
appriſed of his intentions againſt them, had taken 
proper precautions, and that troops commanded 
by officets warmly attached to the ruling party, 
 1,yere within a few. hours march of Stockholm. 
Secure of che e of 10 people, his ma- 


= | ; | jeſty 
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jeſty might perhaps have relied upon their not 
oppoſing him; but their ſubmiſſive temper like- 
wiſe precluded him from any expectation of their 
taking an active part in his favour. The whole 
therefore turned upon this ſingle point, viz. the 
impreſſion his firſt haratgue ſhould make upon 
the ſoldiers. Should they even heſitate to em- 
brace his cauſe, the tragical cataſtrophe of the 
year 1756, in conſequence of an undertaking 
ſimilar to that in which he was embarked, imme- 
diately preſented itſelf to his view 

Thus circumſtanced his Swediſh majeſty, in 
the morning of the nineteenth of Auguſt, de- 
termined to throw off the maſk, and ſeize by force 
upon that power which the ftates had i long 
abuſed, or periſh in the attempt. 

As he was preparing to quit his apartment, 
ſome agitation appeared in his countenance: but 
it did not ſeem to proceed from any apprehenſions 
for his bwn fate. Great as this prince” s ambition 
is, his humanity is not inferior to it. He dreaded 
leſt the blood of ſome df his ſubjects might be 
ſpilt in "conſequence of an enterprize, which he 
could not flatter himſelf to fucceed 1 in Neve 
having recourſe to violence. 

His whole conduct during that day, as well as 
after the tevolution had Aken place, juſtifies this 
conjecture, | 
A conſiderable numiber of officers, as 2 
"other perſons, known to be attached to the royal 
_ cauſe, had been ſummoned to attend his majeſty 


on that morning. Before ten he was on horſe- 


back ad gte the regiment N As he 
J hs 2 992 40 paſſed 


8 
_ 


* 


* 
1 through the . he was, more than 


5 cburteous to he f met, bowing famili- 
atly to the loweſt of the people. On the king's | 
return to his Palace, the detachment which was 
to mount' that day being drawn ur toge⸗ 
ther with t that which was to be relieved, hi ma- 
be retired with the officers into the guard-room, 
e thi 1 addreſſed them with all that eloquence 
| he is fo perfec & a maſter; ind after _=_ 
1 to them that his life was in danger, he 
expoſed to them in the ſtrongeſt colours, tlie 
wretched Rate of tlie Ein dend ; the ſhackles in 
which it was held by means of foreign n gold; and 
the Aiſeakor and troubles ariſing ing from the lame 
cauſe, which had diſtracted the Fs during th the 
- of fourteen 7 months. He afftired them that 
ö ls on * deſign was to pi put it end to theſe diſorders ; 
| ih corrup TR re true liberty, and revive 
e anciept lu ft e Swediſh name, which 
had. been long ci a e venality as notorious 
as it Was diſgracef en d aſſuring them j 4 che 
ſtrongeſt terms that * e for « 5 ver all ab- 
folure power, or what the Swedes 1 dee 
he concluded with theſe words; * am ol bliged t 
* defend my own, liberty, and that of the King 
„ dem, againſt the ariſtocracy Which reigns. 
ec Will you be faithful to me as your forefathers 
« wiete to Guſtayuds Vaſa, and, Guſtavus : 'Adol- 
phus? 7 will then riſk, may Je for yonr wel- | 
| «fare; aud that of -nay.country.7 
The officers, moſt - of chem young men, "of. 
whole  artathmeht the king bad been long ſe- 
eder who did not thorgughly perhaps ſee into the 
5 nature 
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nature of the requeſt his majeſty made them, and 
were allowed no time to reflect upon it, immedi- 
ately conſented to every thing, and took an oath 
of fidelity to him. 

Three only refuſed. One of theſe, Frederic 
Cederſtrom, captain of a company of the guards, 
alledged he had already and very lately taken an 
oath to be faithful to the ſtates, and conſequently 
could not take that which his majeſty then ex- 
ated of him. The king, looking at him ſternly, 
anſwered, © think of what you are doing.” « J 
« do,” replied Cederſtrom, © and what I think to- 
** day 1 ſhall think to morrow; and were I ca- 
« pable of breaking the oath by which I am al- 
« ready bound to the ſtates, 1 ſhould be likewiſe 
ee capable of breaking that your majeſty now re- 
£ queſts me to take.” 

The king then ordered Cederſtrom to deliver up 
his ſword, and put him i in arreſt, 

His majeſty however, apprehenſive of * 
preſſion which the proper and reſolute conduct of 
Cederſtrom might make upon the minds of the 
other officers, ſhortly afterwards ſoftened his tone 
of voice, and again addreſſing himſelf to Cederſ- 
trom, told him, that as a proof of the opinion he 
entertained of him, and the confidence he placed 
in him, he would return him his ſword without 
inſiſting upon his taking the oath, and would only 
deſire his attendance that day. Cederſtrom con- 
tinued firm; he anſwered, that his majeſty could 
place no confidence in him that day, and that he 
-begged to be excuſed from the ſervicßde. 

„ king was ſhut up with the officers, 

e ſenator 


EST... 
fenator Ralling, to whom the command of the 
troops in the town had been given two days be- 
fore, came to the door of the guard-room, and 
Vas told that he could not be admitted. The ſe- 
nator inſiſted upon being preſent at the diſtribu- 
tion of the orders, and ſent into the king to de- 
fire it; but was anfwered, he muſt go to the ſe- 
nate, where his majeſty would ſpeak to him. 

The officers then received their orders from 
the king; the firſt of which was, that the two re- 
giments of guards and of artillery ſnould be im- 
mediately aſſembled, and that a detachment of 
thirty-ſix grenadiers ſhould be poſted at the door 
of the council chamber, to prevent any of the * 
nators from coming out. 

But before theſe orders could be ed into 
execution, it was neceſſary that the king ſhould 
take another ſtep; a ſtep upon which the whole 
ſucceſs of his enterprize was to depend. This was 
to addreſs himſelf to the ſoldiers ; men wholly 
unacquainted with his deſigns, and accuſtomed to 
pay obedience only to the orders of the ſenate, 
whom they had been taught to hold i in the ngheſt 
reverence, 

As his majeſty followed by the officers, was 
advancing from the guard-room to the parade 
for this purpoſe, ſome of them more cautious, or 
perhaps more timid than the reſt, became; on a 
' ſhort reflection, apprehenſive of the conſequences 
of the meaſure in which they were engaged: they 
began to expreſs their fears to the king, that un- 
- leſs ſome perſons of greater weight and influence 
than themſelves were to * A part in the ſame 
5 cauſe, 
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cauſe, he could hardly hope to ſucceed in his en- 
terprize. The king ſtopped a while, and ap- 
peared to heſitate The fate of the revolution 
hung upon that moment. A ſerjeant of the 
guards overheard their, diſcourſe, . and cried 
aloud—* It ſhall cen live Guſtayus.” 
His majeſty immediately faid, © then I will ven- 
ture — and ſtepping forward to the ſoldiers, he 
addreſſed them in terms nearly ſimilar to thoſe he 
had made uſe of to the officers, and with the ſame 
ſucceſs, -- They anſwered him with loud acclama- 
tions; one voice only ſaid, no; but it was not 
attended to. | 
In the mean time ſome of the king's emiſſaries 
had ſpread a report about the town that the king 
was arreſted, This drew the populace to the pa- 
lace in great numbers, where they arrived as his 
majeſty had concluded his harangue to the guards. 
They teſtified, by reiterated ſhouts their joy at ſee- 
.ing him ſafe; a joy which promiſed the happieſt 
concluſion to the buſineſs of the day. 

The ſenators were now immediately ſecured. 
They had from the windows of. the council-cham- 
ber beheld what was going forward on the parade 
before the palace; and at a loſs to know the 
meaning of the ſhouts they heard, were coming 
down to enquire into the cauſe of them, when 
thirty grenadiers with their bayonets fixed, in- 
formed them it was his majeſty's pleaſure they 
ſhould continue where they were. They began 
10 talk in a high tone, but were anſwered only by 
daring the door ſhut and locked upon them. 

e moment the ſecret committee heard that 

| 9 * 
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The ſenate was arreſted, they ſeparated of them- 
Kves, each individual providing for his own 
Tafety., The king then mounting his horſe, fol- 
lowed. by his officers with their ſwords drawn, a 
large body of ſoldiers, and numbers of the popu- 
lace, went to the other quarters of the town 
Where the ſoldiers he had ordered to be aſſembled 
were poſted. He found them all equally willing 
to ſupport his cauſe, and take an oath of fidelity 
to him. As he paſſed through the ſtreets, he 
declared to the people, that he only meant to 
defend them, and fave his country; and that if 
they would not confide in him, he would lay 
down his ſceptre, and ſurrender up his kingdom. 
So much was the king beloved, that the people 
(ſome of whom even fell down upon their knees) 
with' tears in their eyes 23 tb bay * mot 
| to abandon them. | 
The king proceeded i in his © courſe, 1 18 leg 

than an hour made himſelf maſter of ll (ve wall: 

tar force in Stockholm. 

Poder and ball were diftributed- to the ſoldi- 
ers; ſeveral pieces of cannon were drawn from the 
affenal, and planted at the palace, the bridges, 
and other parts of the town, but particularly at 
all the avenues leading to it. Soldiers ſtood over 
theſe with matches ready lighted; all communica- 
tion with the country was cut off, no one without 

| a paſſport ENS SAG n leave 
che city. 
A paper intitled the King's anden to his 
faithful fubjects was then ſtuck up in every ſtreet; 
which was to che following purpoſe; © that his 


« majeſty . 
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c majeſty thereby exhorted all his faithful ſub» 
c jects and the inhabitants of this capital city, to 

ec remain quiet and reſpectſul ſpectators of the 
< ſteps and meaſures which muſt be taken for the 
c preſervation of the public ſecurity, the inde- 
ec pendency of the kingdom, and its true liberty: 
c ſince his majeſty has been obliged to make uſe 
te of the power that ſtill remained to him, to free 
e himſelf and the kingdom from the ariſtocratic 
government which had now an intention more 

ec than ever to oppreſs all his faithful ſubjects. 
His majeſty orders alſo, graciouſly and ear- 
ec neſtly, his faithful ſubjetts and the inhabitants 
* of this city, to remain in their houſes, and to 
keep their doors ſhut to prevent diſorders; 
'* being aſſureil that any one high or low who 
r oppoſe his lawfully crowned king, or 
< ſhould tranſgreſs his oath or duty as a ſubject, 
« will be puniſhed inſtantiy, or according to the 
eireumſtances; therefore nobody is to obey any 
* other orders than thoſe whieh will be given hy 
er his majeſty, on pain of ſuch conſequences as 

e would follow upon their diſloyalty “. 

An officer was likewiſe diſpatched with orders 
to the regiments of Upland and Sudermania, 
which; were within a few hours march of Stock- 
holm, to return to their quarters; and that the 
commanding officer, who was a violent Cap, 
ſhould inſtantly repair to Stockholm. This was 
executed without the ſmalleſt difficulty. The 
Ptecaution the king had taken not to ſuffer any 
perſon whatſoever tu quit Stockholm, had neceſ- 
ſarily left theſe troops in the dark reſpecting the 
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tranſactions going forward there. The orders 
uſed on this occaſion were in the uſual form, and 
counterfigned by the ſecretary of ſtate; ſo that 
it was. impoſſible for the commanding officer to 
Know whether they had been iſſued 1 the ſecret 
committee r not; conſequently the moſt pru- 
dent ſtep he could take was to pay an "NR 
Wa to them. 

An officer, however, ia was ſent after 1 14 7 
Pecklin, had not the ſame ſucceſs. The general 
had his paſſport: and orders ſigned by the king 
the day before, to aſſemble his own regiment” 
and two others. With - theſe he left Stockholm 
before twelve o'clock. Other orders were given 

the ſame day to follow him and bring him back. 

The officer who was charged with them, found 
him ſetting out from Suder Zelia about twenty 
Engliſh miles from Stockholm; he acquainted 
the general with his errand, who aſked him if he 
had any orders in writing; and upon his anſwer- 
ing, no; the general ſaid his on orders were in 
writing, and he was not obliged to believe every 
one that came to tell him a ſtory. The officer 

Had no force to ſtop 1 _ thus po got _ 

for the preſent.” 

Beſide 6 e 
Tate apartments in the palace, general Rudbeck, 
-and all the leaders of the Caps, with many others 

of inferior note, were put under arreſt. No one 

-attempted to reſiſt, to expoſtulate, or to eſcape;; 
and the king, who that morning raſe from his bed 
the moſt limited prince in Europe, in the ſpace of 


. — thank leſs abſolute at 
Stock- 
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Stockholm, than the French monarch is at Ver | 
ſäailles, or the Grand Seignior at Conſtantinople. 
The Hat party, in the ſatisfaction they felt at 
the downfall of the Caps, ſeemed to forget that 
what had overthrown their antagoniſts, had at 
the ſame time deſtroyed the conſtitution: They 
beheld with a fooliſh exultation, power ſnatched 
from the hands of their rivals, without reflecting 
that they would themſelves be no gainers by the 
event, but that the king alone was to _ the 
advantage of it. 

The Caps too diſtruſting each other, the major 

rt of them being ignorant of the full extent 1 
the king's deſigns, as well as how far the who 
Hat party might have entered into them, obeyed 
without murmuring his majeſty's orders. Many 
of them, indeed, appeared ſolicitous to vie with 
the Hats in paying their court to the king, and 
expreſſing their ſatisfaction at what had happened; 
and they ſeemed for the moſt part, leſs concerned 
at having loſt their liberty, than anxious to obtain 
in lieu of it, a portion of the royal favour. The 
lower rank of people, who were too inſignificant 
to be of any party rejoiced at the deſtruction of a 
government in- which they had no ſhare, and from 
which they derived no advantages. They beheld 
vith the higheſt ſatisfaction the power of an ariſto- 
gracy, from which they had experienced only inſo- 
lence and oppreſſion, transferred into the hands 
of a monarch, who was ready maſter of their 
3 hus without a drop of blood being * 
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blom ſtruck, or even the lighteſt appearance of 
tumult or diſorder, the inhabitants of Stockholm 
ſurrendered that conſtitution, which . their fore- 
fathers had bequeathed to them after the death of 
Charles the XIIth, as a bulwark againſt the thr 
dur deſpatiſm of their future monarchs. 

At the commencement of the revolution, the 
king ſear to che ſoreign miniſters to requeſt their 
attendance at the palace, When they arrived 


there, be idee chew. in theſe. words: t is 
. © for your own ſafety, gentlemen, that I deſired 


r I--ſhayld have heen 
1 highly concerned if BY thing diſagreeable had 


* happened to vou, and the criticalne(s of the 


** preſent moment, did not allow me to anſwer 
for the event. I. ſhall fay nothing to you con- 
* cergipg what is going forward; you mult 


aue ſoreſgen it long ſince. I have been com- 


« pelled 0 it, and {ball be juſtified by che cir- 
5 Humſtanees. But I would not have you remain 
„ing moment's ignorance of one. thing, which I 


deſire you will immediately communicate to 


« your reſpeQive courts, that what. has happened 
« does not in any ſhape change my pacific incli- 


"ce nations, and that I Mall carefully cultivate 


” friendſhip and harmony _ my neighbours 
« and Allies . 


The remainder of the day his majeſty employed 


in viſiting -different quarters of the town, to re- 
'ceive the oaths of the 3 3 af the colleges, 
-and of the city militia: © ö 

„ * * moment, the ee: 


. 
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of both parties uniting to follow him. They all 
tied round their left arm a white handkerchief, in 
imitation of his majeſty, who at the commence- 
ment of his enterprize had done fo himſelf, and 
deſired his friends to diſtinguiſh themſelves 'by 
that token, from thoſe a might not be well 
wiſhers to his cauſe. e 

The king likewiſe paſſed the whale night | 
going the rounds through the city, during which 
time the troops alſo continued undef arms. 

His majeſty, not content with rn a 
oaths of all the civil and miticary officers, was re- 
ſolved. if poffible, to adminiſter'an-oath"of 'fideli- 
ty to the whole body of the people. A nieaſbre, 
which, conſidering the religious diſpoſition of the 
lower claſſes of the Swedes; would by no triearis 
be without its utility. A report of the king's in- 
tention having been fpread over the town; OS 
thouſands of the populace” aſſembled on the 2oth, 


in a large ſquare. When the king arrived there, 
7 dead ſitthce prevailed. His majeſty on Rorſe- 
back, with his ſword drawn, advanced ſomeipaces 
before his attendants. He then mude to the:pev- 
ple x long "#tid pathetic diſcourſe; in a vdier fo 
ctear and Qfſtin®t, chat his auditery loft nor a f- 
table 'tRat fell from ktm. He eonctuded his 
harattgüe by declirinig tht his only intent em s 
ro reſtore trähqufnty to his native country, by 

refling ficentioofiels, overtutiing che arte 
ctatic forth 'of Sorermment, reviwing the el 
Swediſh 1i liberty, and Rſtoriig the ancient s df 
Sweden fuch as as they were * 180. Le- 


* nounce 
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te nounce now (added he) as I have already done 
4 all idea of the ãbhorred abſolute power, or what 
js called ſovereignty, eſteeming it now, as be- 
«fore, my greateſt glory to be the firſt citizen 
among a trilly free people. TINA ge 

The populace, who had not heard their Wee. 
reign ſpeak Swediſh fince the reign of Charles the 
 Xllth, liſtened to the king with all that admira- 
tion which ſo unuſual an addreſs would naturally 
excite in them. They frequently interrupted him 
with the loudeſtracclamations, and many of them 

even ſſied tears of joy. The king then read the 

oath he took to the people, and had that en 
read which the people were to take to him. 
In the mean time the heralds went through che 
different quarters of the town, to proclaim an af- 
ſembiy ol che ſtates for the following day. This 
| n contained a threat that if any mem- 
der of the Diet ſhould dare to abſent himſelf, he 

ſould be ——— e a ns as a traitor 
| e bountry. a Ann $1 
While his: — was ae es oo 
Pudding bis peint at Stockholm, — 
thing that could ipſure- equal ſucceſs to his enter- 
prize in the provinces. The regiments which 
vere in full mare for the city, had, as was before 
mentioned, returned quietly into their quarters. 
The king's brothers were each of them at the 
Head of large bodies of troops, Hellichius had 
ſutrendered Chriſtianſtadr i into the hands of Ree 
{Charles ; prince F rederick had ſeized, upon 
ral Pecklin, who was cogfined in the * ä 
eee on account ol a manifeſto he 23 

22.355 e e, 
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up, of which bis majeſty had got a copy; and all 

the orders to the governors of the fortreſſes and 

provinges, running exactly in the form preſcribed 

by. the conſtitution, thoſe orders met with an im- 

plicit obedience from every quarter; ſo that all 

things were conducted in the country with as lit- 

tle tumult and oppoſition, as had been met with 
at Stockholm. 

It is true the ſoldiers and people i in the pro- 
vinces were in a great meaſure ignorant of what 
had been tranfacted in the city; and the king ve- 
ry. prudently reſolved that their firſt. authentic 
intelligence relative to it, ſhould not be till after 
the ſtates, aſſembled in Diet, had ratified in the 
moſt ſolemn' manner, the change HE! 12 intro- 
duced. 

For this reaſon * king had by -tiriaci 
appointed an aſſembly of the ſtates on the twenty- 
firſt, when the old form of government was to be 
aboliſhed by the ſtates themſelves, and a new one 
was to be produced by his majeſty, to which care 
would be taken that they ſhould ſearcely 1 
to refuſe their aſſent. 

A report was for this purpoſe induſtriouſly f pro- 
pagated, that a large body of troops, which the 
4 — had ordered from Finland, were actually at 

the gates of the city, and quarters were marked 
out for them in the town, as if this had been ab- 
ſolutely the fact. This could not fail to intimi- 
date the ſtates, and the more ſo, as. from the cir- 


F cumſtance that no one could paſs through the 
barriers +: the. town without A paſſport from the 
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w it was impoſſible for them to de fatified 

m to the truth or falſhood of this report. 
But his majeſty did not ſtop here. In che 
of the twenty-firſt, a large derachmene 
of guards was ordered to take poſſeſſion of che 
ſquare, where the houſe of Wb ſtands. The 
palace was inveſted on all tides with troops, and 
cannon were planted in the court facing the halt 
where the ſtares wete to be aſſembled. Theſe were 
not only charged, but ans ſtood over them 
with matches ready lighte Lin their hands, 
The ſeveral orders of the ſtate were not ON this 
occaſion allowed to aflemble themſelves in theit 
ive halls,. and march from thence in a body, 
preceded by their ſpeakers, '; as was cuſtemary z 
but every individual was to make the beſt of his 
1 00 the palace, where they all entered without 
| . — ſerving any form or ceremony, each being ſol- 
citoys only. to avoid the puniſhment held aut to 
thoſe: who ould abſent. themſelves." It was re. 
marked alſo, his the marſhal of the Diet entered 
L hall of the fates without the ſtaff, which "Wis 

. the. mark. of his office. _ . 

= The king being ſeated on his throne, TwHtound- 
28 his guts 45 4 numerous band of officers, 
ed the ſtates in an harangue, wherein he 
inted the exceſſes; the diſorders and misfortunes 
. " Into which. p party diviſions had plunged the nation, 
In the moſt glari ag colours. He reminded thetn 
.of all the pains be hat taken” to heat thoſe divi- 
| Lions, and the ingratitude he had met With in re- 


Turn. He glanced at the NRF . 
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_ 
ted from their avowed vendlity; and the baſenefs 
bf their having been influenced by foreign. gold, 
to betray the firſt intereſts of their country. Thea 
ſtopping ſhort in the middle of his diſcourſe he 
cried out, if there be any one among you who 
X: aan. Gen what 1 have: ddranced, bet hams riſe 
3 — 

Circumſtanced as cha aſſembly then was, it can 
not appear extraordinary that no member of it 
ventured to reply to the king, There was howe- 
ver ſo much truth in what he ſaid, that perhaps 
tame did not operate leſs powerfully than fear, 
in producing the filerice they obſerved on * 
-vccaſion.' ' 

"When his niajelty had concluded, 1 
Serredey to tead the new form of government, 
which he propoſed to the ſtates for their accept- : 
ance. Though it conſiſted of fifty- ſeven articles; 
it wilt be nedeſſary only to take notice of four of 
them; co give a campleat idea of the plenitude of 
his Swediſh majefty's powers at this day. By ne 
of theſe, his ingjeſty was to aſſemble and ſeparate 
the ſtares whenever he pleaſed. By another, he 
was to have the ſole diſpoſal of the army, the 
navy; finafices, and all employments civil and mi- 
Vtary. By a third, though his majeſty did not 
"openly elaim a power of impoſing taxes on all 
occaſtions, yet ſuch as Already ſubſiſted were to be 
perpetual, and in caſe of invaſion or prefing nece/- 
Fity, the king might impoſe ſome taxes till the 
"Kates could be aſſembled. But His majeſty was 
to be the judge af this neceſſity, and we have ſeen 
N r a Ns 4- 
X is 
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his will and pleaſure. By a fourth, when Heſs 
were aſſembled, they were 'to deliberate upon no- 
thing but what the vg OE e to "7 | 
before them. 
Theſe ede require no ae 2g 
After the form of government had been read, 
the king demanded of the ſtates whether they ap- 
| Proved of it. They made a virtue of neceſſity, 
and anſwered him only by a loud acclamation. It 
was propoſed indeed by one member of the order 
ol nobles; to limit the contributions to a certain 
number of years: but the marſhal of the Diet re- 
fuſed to put the queſtion without the conſent of 
the king; who expreſſed his wiſhes that the no- 
bles might have the ſame confidence in his pater- 
nal care, as had been teſtified by the other or- 
ders, where no ſuch men bad been N 
- . 0 6 
" Afict this had paied; 3 of che Diet | 
an the ſpeakers of the other orders, ſigned the 
. form of government; and the: ſtates took the 
oath to the king; which his majeſty dictated to 
them himſelf. The whole of this extraordinary 
ſeene was then concluded in an equally extraordinary 
manner. The king drew a book of pſalms from 
his and taking off his crown, began ſing⸗ 
ing te deum, in which he was moſt devoutly join- 
ed by the whole aſſembly. This at firſt ſight 
may appear to border an the farcical; but his 
majeſty certainly did not mean to impoſe upon 
the ſtates themſelves by an affected devotion ; it 
was obviouſly upon the people, who are in 
A of a very religious turn, that the 
| king 


I 
king deſigned by this ceremony to make an im 
preſſion. 5 

The revolution was now completed. The 
princes Charles and Frederic had been regularly 
informed of what paſſed at Stockholm, as ſoon as 
the change in the government had received the 
ſanction of the ſtates. Theſe princes aſſembled 
the officers of the troops under their command: 
and reading the king's letters to them, command- 
ed them td take upon the ſpot the oath of fidelity 
to his majeſty. ' No one heſitated to comply with 
the princes orders, when apparently backed by 
the authority of the ſtates; and it is to be pre- 
ſumed that theſe officers were not informed with 
exactneſs of the manner in which the conſent of 
the ſtates had been obtained on this occaſion ; or 
of the true nature of the change the king had 
brought about. 

The princes next haſtened with an expedition 
equal to their zeal, into every town of conſequence 
in the provinces; where they received in the 
name of the king, the oath of fidelity to his ma- 
jeſty, from the inhabitants and the troops. So 
that the revolution which had been effected in 
Stockholm in the ſpace of a few hours, was in the 
courſe of a few days, without oppoſition'or mur- 
muring, ſubſcribed to ene . * 

kingdom. e 
The ſenators nl all thoſe who had bens net 
ed, excepting general Pecklin and another general 
officer ® in Finland, were now, upon taking the 
i 0 Theſe officers were 235 4 at liderty fomd months 


afterwards, | & 
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| 4 bet at liberty ; and the moſt profound tran- 
- quillity and perfect unanimity appeared to pre- 
vail among the inhabitants of a country, which 
but a week before was a prey to civil diſſenſion, 
and all the violence of party animoſities. The 
calm which on a ſudden ſucceeded to ſcenes of 
trouble and confuſion ; the clemency, the wiſdom, 
the impartiality diſplayed by -the king on the 
occafion; the love the major part of his ſubjects 
bore him, and the admiration in which he was 
held even by ſuch as had been moſt inclined to 
oppoſe him; all contributed to render the a 
he had effected acceptable to the bulk of the 
Swedes; and to convince the few who loſt by it, 
how unequal they were to the taſk of ſtemming 
the popular current which ran n fo much in favour 
of their monarch. 

_ Thus. all. acquieſoed, and the majority of the 
pation viewed with. 1 nay, even gratitude, | 
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in * midſt. of the poſſibly 8 N cer- 
tainly critical and weighty buſineſs in which he 
was engaged, he furniſhed the moſt ſtriking proofs 
of chat. benevolence which peculiarly, marks his 
character. Nothing could be more ami abſe than 
leis attention to thoſe, even during the hurry; and 
 buſtle;of the day, who Were under any appre- 
henſions-}] for the fate of their friends, hom his 
majeſty had cauſed to be arreſted. He ſent par- 

ticular meſſages to the Wives and relations of 
theſ, veſerchin chem - quiet their alarms, and 
* 


* 
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aſſuring them that every one who was 
ſhould in a ſhort time have his liberty reſtored to 
him. General Rudbeck, who was among the 
number of theſe, ſent to the king a letter he had 
written to his wife, requeſting his majeſty's per- 


miſſion to ſend i it to her. Warn b/= his own | 


would 3 but a confinement of a few days. 


He even ſent a meſſage to the children of a poor 


curate, who had been laid under arreſt, to affore 
them thejr father would be reſtored to them in 2 

ſhort time, and that they were to be under no 20 
calineſs on his account. Attentions like theſe; 


at the moment when ir might have been expected 


that his majeſty's thoughts would have been en- 


tirely abſorbed other matters of ſuch high im- - 


portance to him, were the ſtrongeſt indications 
of the goodneſs of his heart: and indeed, during 


the whole of this tranſaction, the king appeared 


leſs anxious concerning the ſucceſs of his enter- 


prize, than ſolicitous to prevent any, even the 
"ove of his  ſubjeRts, f from en oy lighteſt 


hong h the treatment * royal family ad met 


with at the hands of ſome of the leading men un- 
der the late form of government, might poſſibly 
have juſtified fome degree of retaliation, after the 
king had complcatly poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſu- 
preme power; yet his majeſty then ſeemed: to 


have no reſentment to gratify, nor even partiali- 
dies to biaſs him. — 3 


— — — — — — — — — — — — 
. . 


t 
power only to diſpenſe favo urs and te- 
wards, not to make his ſubjects feel the weight 
of his authority. Thoſe who had been particu- 
larly inſtrumental in promoting his deſigns, were 
recompenſed with a generoſity that exceeded their 
moſt ſanguine expectations; but with regard ta 
others, of whateyer party, they all ſhared. the 
royal favour alike, Many of the Caps were con- 
tinued in offices of the higheſt truſt and emolu- 
ment; to which were likewiſe advanced even 
ſome of thoſe very perſons who had in the Diet 
of 17 56 trampled with ſo much indecency upon 
the rights of the crown, and who had with ſo 
much injuſtice brought to the ſcaffold the friends 
of the late king. By a conduct ſo imparti ſo 
noble, he conciliated the minds of all, as much as 
he had before gained the affections, of the major 
part. of his ſubjects. 

” One of his firſt — was to aboliſh the horrid 
practice of putting criminals to the torture; of 
which we have ſeen that the extraordinary courts 
of juſtice uſed frequently to furniſh inſtances. 
The king; likewiſe iſſued a proclamation to for- 
bid the uſe of thoſe names which diſtinguiſhed the 
different parties, into which the Swedes had been 
ſo long divided, and which had brought ſo many 
misfortunes on their country; a prohibition the 
more likely to be productive of beneficial effects, 
as the king himſelf firſt ſet the example of ſhew- 
ing that he W ſuch Ailfinstzons as now at 
anend. 
Ly Shortly. after the ſtates had ne to the 
| eſtabliſhment of the new: form of government, they 
3 | were 


Lal 
were again aſſembled; when they reſolved to "TY 
dreſs the king, to thank him for having riſked the 
ſafety of his perſon in order to deliver the kingdom 
from anarchy and confuſion, The houſe of nobles 
ordered a medal to be ſtruck in commemoration 
of the event, to the expence of which the three 
other orders requeſted they might be allowed to 


contribute. On the ꝗth of September following, | 


the Diet was cloſed; when his majeſty acquainted 
the ſtates he ſhould call a meeting of them in 
ſix years. 

The diſmiſſion of the, ſtates was all ibar was 
wanting to put the finiſhing ſtroke to N buſineſs 
he had ſo happily atchieved, . 

The marſhal of the Diet arte the . 
other orders, in their harangues on this oc- 
caſion, were not content with beſtowing the high- 
eſt encomiums on the king, but condemned them- 
ſelves in a manner whach rendered. them truly 
ridiculous. 


Nor could there be a more ample 7 


of the king's conduct than what was publiſhed by 


the ſtates themſelyes, in an act called, the reces 
of the Diet. They there declare, that * an ancient 
« diviſion in the nation had broken thoſe ties 


t which ſhould unite ellow⸗ ſubjects in confidence 
< and mutual loye, Often did his majeſty in his 


* gracious harangues endeayour to reconcile the 


e diviſions which ſubſiſted among his ſubjects, | 


* and to reſtore union, concord, and. a patriotic 


« zeal, the foundation of the happineſs and the 
; W ſtrength of free nations ; but our generous | 


1K "Mongrel who perceived | with regret, that his 
ä * benevolent 


*. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tpebevelegt EhdekVout Huſt prove S@rthve; n 
| © ts er power in the erment 


© lays necefſary ; in 


C 1 


a big 45 the las Were fict Ruby; as Iohg 18 there 


txt Uberty Was daily abuſed; at length created 
ih mae mia of the tempeſt à moment of elm; 


#20 give üs tithe to dene more matbrely upon 


® oof Mivaribh, and upbn chat 6f bur Kdr. 
t Koüld de unmsteffäry tb fepeaf Here the 
chit WHICH took plate in the government of 


Lie Kingdom, when” rlit Swedes conſidered the 
royal oper as too dangerous, and that we ra- 


0 cer Rat thin te kam wo reigved. A 
« long and painful erpertener has convinced u 


ee that the fundamental laws have often —— : 


changes, forced conſtructions, and improper re- 
Atrictions j that dfürpatibns have been made up- 
* 511 the royal power, tie feflt of Which Was, in- 
„ umertbfe Uſorders, That the exectrien of the 
ct IA dvs often entruſted to thoſe very perſons wha 
t were the authors of them. That the corruption of 
& hots being become general, the haus had loſt 
« the reſpect, und the fudges the obedience which 


vets que ro thei, That foreign views influenced 


the national deliberations; That che {eds of Hif- 


| 8 0 e Urefully* chhtkented in 3 foil already 


« prepared to produce an abundant $A That ha- 
er tred and Vengeance appeared'i in pt perlecu- 


wa of + 


© tions. "That ambition and end) had "cauſed 
« diſcontents, troubles, and « even "the ſhedding of 
46 blood. That an amendiet t'of the conſtſtufion 
« was indiſp. nfably necellary t to fupport” a tottefing 
4 edifice, That the public ſafety rendered new. 

Bon, that the yoke "of Yel- 


ce low- 


| 1 1] 
te jow-ritirens, at all times inſupportable, had 
t weighed down a people who ought to have ap» 
e plied themſelves wholly to regain their; ancient 
te ſttehgth am ſplendour, by the recovery of true 
te iherty, under ee eee te. ln . 
** rule of his conduct. 
1 This 2 10 be the metas 
, dear kings the niagnanimious Gafevas the. Id, 
* And it will he his immortal glory, that with 
*© the aſſiſtance of Providence, by his. own intre- 
te pidity, and the courage and patridtic love of 
* theit royal highneſſes the princes Charles an 
* Frederick, he has ſayed the kingtom, which 
* a On the brink of deſtruction. We noknow- 
re edge and revere the intrepidity and clemenoy 
cf bur king. We bleſs the great wort arcom⸗ 
-plifhed by a king bedient 40 the data, who 
* without being ubinpulled co it, i Led deſ- 
* potiſm, by a new catch, und a mew aſſurance. 
Me perceive ihe unc;ent liberty and ſaſety of the 
ti Swedes conlininet: in a new form oi gbverhment, 
© which we for ounfttves,. us well ab for bur fle- 
_ I ſornderity dave accepted, approved uf, and c- 
e firmed by oath the twenty ut of guſt of this 
_ © year; und which we ultimately accept, approve 
« of, and cum, A if it vas ãaſerted here word 
«for word. Ry this teans Sweden has obtained 
4 true ding to fill her throte, and all che inha- 
*-bitants- of che ſtate may at preſent. without 
¶ anxiety leave the adminiftrationin the hands of a 
be Kking, to whom. it belongs to govern and to pre- 
© ede it; * in hy 8 ar. 


Albtimes 


| 
| 
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— places his greateſt glory, in reigning over 


an independent people, and in Ne the firſt 


1 dw. evil baijr 
Such was the language now held by the- ſtates, 


who but a'few weeks before; were accuſtomed to 
ſet, without ceremony, the king's ſignature to re- 
ſolutions, paſſed in: direct oppoſition to his will. 

And ſuch was the final concluſion of a revolution, 


by which on the one hand, the king reſtored the 


crown of Sweden to its ancient rights; and by 
which, on the other, he: baniſhed from the king - 


dom foreign ee e e og 
2 iniche + — this 


wor, by giving a ſuccin&, view of ſach parts of 


che Swediſn hiſtory as tended to illuſtrate. the na- 
tional character and genius of the Swedes, to ſhew 


ho far they were capable aſ being a free people. 


Lahave alſo endeavoured ta point out the deſecta 


of the late Swediſi form of government, and the 
abſurd and corrupt conduct of thoſe who admi- 
niſtered it. In the-firſt, we perceive the founda- 

tion of thoſe revolutions to which Sweden has at 
ſubject, as well. as of that, which 
In the latter, we are enabled 


To lately 


to trace out the particular cauſes of the extraordi- 
mary facility with which the-preſent king of Swe- 
den accompliſhed the deſtruction of the conſtitu- 


tien he has aboliſned. It were, perhaps, unne- 


ceſſaty therefore to add here any comments upon 
the tranſaction I have deſcribed. My object as 
to enable the reader to make them for himſelf. 


12 hall only obſerve that this revolution fur- 


| H ” | * 


F * 1 

niſhes us with a ſtriking, and I may add a uſeful 
inſtance, of the fatal effects of corruption; for 
even in Great Britain corruption has had its ad- 
vocates. It ſhews, that to reſtrain too much the 

wer of the crown; or to deny to the-lower or- 
ders of the people a due ſhare of the advantages 
to be derived from a free conſtitution, are equally 
dangerous to liberty. It proves, that to diſguſt 
the nation with the popular branches of the legiſ- 
lature, and to ereate in them à diſtruſt of their 
repreſentatives, is to undermine the government. 
And laſtly, the ſuddenneſs and facility with which 
this revolution was accompliſhed, ſhould-teach. a 
free people never to truſt too much to the opinion 
they may. have been accuſtomed to entertain, re- 
ſpecting the ſecurity of their liberties, nor to in- 
dulge themſelves in the idea that no danger is 
near, becauſe no danger is apparent. 

With regard to the king of Sweden, I ſhall 
only remark, that if it were ever juſtifiable in a 
monarch to overturn the canſtitution of his coun- 


ery, it was ſo in the preſent inſtance. 


In fact, he only deprived his ſubjects of a form 
of government, in its own nature incapable of 
being well adminiſtered, to give them another, 
which may, and as long as he reigns, certainly 
will be ſo. Not to mention the allurements of 
power to a young and ambitious mind; allure- 
ments that operated the more on account of the 
irkſomeneſs of the ſituation in which the miſtaken 
policy of the Swedes had placed their ſoyereigns 3 
the influence foreign powers had acquired in the 
Es ; the vices and defects of that; and 

= We 


11 

the abandoned venality of thoſe who held the 
reins of it, perhaps juſtified as much his majeſty 
attempt on the one hand, as the uſe he has ſince 
made of his power, has, on the other, proved 

him worthy of the fucceſs which attended him. 
-» If he deſtroyed the conſtitution, he proſereed 
which bad long/-anfwered no pther purpoſe, 
but chat of rendering Sweden. ſobſervient to the 
views of: in urabicious neighbour, or pretended 
In Bort, ſhould his Swediſh majeſty continue 
$0-ceign/ as he: has hitherte done, we ſhall ſer che 
4 We ſhall bebold a king, the moſt popular man 
Lo rrp p king at the head 
* of g-united people” / 
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APRENDIS 


The Spesches of the preſent Ring of Sweden, | 


Fron the Time of his Acceliion ts the Throne, ill | 
| the cloſing of the Diet 1772. Picks 


Wich ſame other Pieces telative to the Revolution, 


* 
i - » . * A 
_ 2 A. = . 


The KING's -SPEECH at the opening of the 
Diet. on che agth of June, 177. 
PVERY thing at this moment, even the placeT 
fill, recalls to me, as well as you, our great and 
common loſs. When the ſtates of the kingdom 
cloſed their laſt aſſembly, they beheld here a 
tender and beloved father, a reſpected and mer- 
ciful king, ſurrounded by affectionate ſubjefts; 
and his three Tons, who contended with each 
other for the advantage of giving him the ſtrong- 
oft proofs of their veneration and love. You 
now. behold, inſtead of that pleaſingly affecting 
ſight, three orphans overcome with grief, who mix 
their tears with yours, and whoſe wounds bleed 
afreſh at the ſight of thoſe that pierce your 
hearts. 


The nobleſt rewand of > good king, is the 
love of his ſubjects. The tears you ſhed are 
the moſt glorious monument that can be raiſed 
to his memory. To. me, they are an incentive 
to virtue, an 8 to deſerve, after the 

example 
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example of a father ſo ſincerely lamented, your 

love and confidence, by clemency and goodneſs, 
I. need not here mention to you the changes 
that have happened in the government ſince your 
laſt aſſembly. . You, will be ſufficiently informed 
of them by the papers that will. be laid before you. 
My abſence” prevented me from effecting any 
thing for the good of the public. However, if we 
now enjoy the happineſs of ſeeing peace flouriſh 
at home and abroad, a good underſtanding pre- 


ſerved, and. confidence well eſtabliſhed with our 
neighbours, and the ancient allies of the kingdom, 


they are the fruits of the prudence and wiſdom of 
thoſe who have had the care of the adminiſtra- 
tion, and to whom I now wiſh to give this public 
teſtimony of my gratitude. I need ſay nothing 
reſpecting the object you now meet upon. Tou 
know what the great change 1 which has happened 
in the ſtate. requires of you. You are apprized 
of your rights, and it is that you might aſſert them 
that you are here aſſembled. To that purpoſe 1 
wiſh you the bleſſing of the Almighty, that peace 
and unanimity may preſide over your counſels, 
and prepare a happy iſſue to them. 
Born and educated among you, I learned from 


my early youth to love my country; to conſider | 


it as my greateſt happineſs that I'was a Swede; 
as my greateſt glory, that 1 was the firft citizen 
of a free people. All my wiſhes will be accom- 


pliſhed if the reſolutions that you are about to 


take, contribute to ſecure the welfare, the glory, 
and independence of the kingdom. To ſee this 


nation apps is my firſt „ to govern. a free 
ald 
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and independent people, the height of my ambi- 
tion, Do not ſuppoſe theſe are vain words, con- 
tradicted perhaps by the ſecret ſentiments of my 
mind. They are the true picture of a heart 
glowing with the moſt ardent love for glory, 
and for my country. A heart, too honeſt to 
dictate what it does not feel, too proud ever to re- 
cede from an engagement. I have ſeen various 
countries, and I have endeavoured to acquaint 
myſelf with their manners, their government, the 
advantages and enen ne the ſitu- 
ation of the people. 
I I have obſerved, that it is r abſolute 
power, luxury, magnificence, or treaſures amaſſed 
by too ſcrupulous œconomy, which make the ſub- 
jects happy; but unanimity, and the love of their 
country. It is then in your on power to be 
the happieſt nation on the globe. May this 
Diet be ever diſtinguiſned in our annals for hav- 
ing ſacrificed every private view, all perſonal 
jealouſies and animoſities, to the great intereſt of 
the public! On my part, I ſhall contribute in what- 
ever depends on me, to reconcile your divided 
opinions, to re-unite your hearts, alienated now 
from one another, ſo that this aſſembly may, with 
the blefling of the Almighty, be the æra of the 
felicity of this kingdom. 


— —— roo 
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eu G's ; ANSWER * 
_ the Nobility, the 20th of June 1771. 


HE eee ed wy the nobility opens a 

wound in my boſorn, that time can never per- 
— heat The tears with which the people have 
bathed the tomb of fo good a king, encourage 
mae te follow his example. The welfare of the 
king is ſo doſely congeRed with that of the coun- 
try and of the nobility, that you oyght to be aſ- 
ured I ſhall neglect nothing which may contribute | 
to your happineſs. My fieft ↄttention ſhall be to 
ſupport the laws and liberties of my people; to 
prepare to ſtrengchen and augment: their union. 
Defſvetided rom a Swediſh gentleman, who mefit- 
n the crown ſor having extinguiſhed the fire ef 
diſcord, and delivered his cowntry from foreign 


_ (chains; I ink I cannot hold his ſœptre by a ho- 
ber denure, nor give ſtrunger proofs of che 


4 . ” * ; "Eo my 
-recticrude of my intentions, than by following kis 
— . | > 
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The KING's ADDRESS to the ſenate 
| aſſembled the 28th of November 1771. 


\HE melancholy bs now before us, 

which threatens an unhappy diviſion in the 

ſtate, cannot, gentlemen, have eſcaped your pene- 
tration and zealous attention to ſerve me and your 
country. Experience ſhews to what a height hatred 
and civil diſcord may be carried, particularly in 
a free country; and of what fatal conſequences 
they are to the kingdom. Strongly. impreſſed 
with theſe conſiderations, I declared to the ſtates 
at the opening of the Diet, that my firſt care 
ſhould be to re- unite their hearts, and ſubdue 
thoſe animoſities which had ſo long diſturbed the 
kingdom, under my two auguſt predeceſſors. My 
conſcience is the ſureſt warrant of the truth of my 
ſentiments, and what has paſſed in the courſe of 
this Diet, and is known to all Sweden, will bear 
an unequivocal teſtimony that my actions have 
been conformable to what I then promiſed. 
But the more pains I have taken to obtain | 
this ſalutary point, the more am I concerned to 
perceive that the diviſions of the two parties 
have changed into a more dangerbus diſſenſion; 
I mean, a diviſion among the orders themſelves. 

I can no longer doubt it; I cannot even be ſup- 
poſed. ignorant of it, ſince an authentic, memo- 
rial, with the ſanction of the orders of the ſtate, 
has informed the kingdom of their diſagreement. | 
* n ſeeking ſor remote cauſes, I need 
Y only 
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only conſult my heart, which ſufficiently tells me 
1 the 2 of my country, and I conſult it — 


difſohubly connected my happineſs with thine. — 
the ſtate, if I did not conſider it as the higheſt 
kondvr ts reign over a free and independent peo; 
ple, I ſnould remain a quiet ſpectator of the event, 
or cute to myſelf in future, a more ſplendid ſitu- 
ation, at the expence of your liberty. My heart 
is hot filbeptible of ſuch ſentiments. I volunta- 
rily promiſed my people to be the guardian of 
their liberties ; and as long as providence allows 
me to hold this ſceptre, I will be $6; it is in 
conſequence of this intention, gentlemen, that I 
find myſelf obliged to make you the depoſita- 
Ties. of my uneaſineſs. I do not wiſh to inter- 
fere-with the deliberations of the ſtates, but I 
think-it as much your duty as mine to prevent 
the conſequences that the turbulence of inflamed 
Spirits may accaſion/on all ſides, which may have 
fatal effects, and prove deſtructive to the liberty 
of the ſtate. I have tefolved to ſend for the four 
orators of the ſtates, to repreſent to them the dan 
gers of dur preſent ſituation: the buſineſs of the 
Diet almoſt at a and; my aſſurances poſtponed; 
the time of my coronation, which I had fed for 
the \24th- of laſt September, ſtill undetermined. 
How many ſeeds of diſſenſion houtly ſhoot” up, 
and What uneaſineſs muſt the kingdom feel in 
"contemplating thieſe events! Nothing can be 
more intereſting to us all. Our country ſtands in 
need of a ſptedy fuctour, which it can” receive 
"only from ine dd The, ſtates. All 1 mean 0 
ſay 
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fay will, I hope, be conducive to their well-be⸗ 
ing, and the ſupport of the laws. I am their 
king, a child of the ſtate; 3 who in conſidera- 
tion either of my righes or my duty, do not . 
belong more to one order than another; an 
conſequently am attached to all with th 
ſame degree of tenderneſs. Such, genglemen, 
the reſolution I wiſhed to communicate to you, 
conformably to the laws of the kingdom. But 
Jam ſtill rnore induced to it, by the opinion I 
have of your abilities, and your concern for your, 


wen 74 good. 

Fo F \+ 
The» KING» nb to the marſhal of 
the Diet, and che ſpeakers of the "different 
n che 28th of November, 1991 FAY 


7. is now almoſt chree months ſince 1 informed 
the ſtates, by an extract from the regiſters of 
the ſenate, of my with to have the ceremony of 
my conſecration performed, in order to lay at the 
feet of the Eternal, the crown of my anceſtors, 
which he has been pleaſed to place on my 
head: T have ever ſince expected in ſilence an 
anſwer from the ſtates; but the moſt unexpected 
events have ſince happened, hoſt fatal conſe 
quences give me tlie greateſt uneaſineſs. I ſhould 
not think I fulfilled properly not only the duties 
of a king, but even Won. of x citizen, the ſtrong· 
eſt and moſt ſacred I ever contrated ſince my 
birthz if 1 calmly beheld the Fraſent firvarion 6 | 
= affairs. 

Ya From 


 terior — of tho kingdom. 
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_ From the moment in which, by the will of 


. providence, I found myſelf unexpectedly placed on 


the throne, by the moſt melancholy and unex- 
pected event; my conſtant care has been to reſtore 
harmony to my divided kingdom. My actions 
are known to all, and by them you may judge e of 
the rectitude of my intentions. With theſe in- 
tentions I received the ſtates at the opening of 
the Diet. I ſaid I would endeavour jall in my 


power to conciliate their differences, and re- unite 
their hearts alienated from each other. I certainly 


did not expect to find before the cloſe of the 
Diet, the ſpirit of party break out in altercations, 
the moſt deſtructive to liberty ahd the nation. 

*. T' conſider. the ſtates too highly,” and have too 


e reſpect for the laws, to interfere in their 


deliberations. Far be ſuch a thought from my 


mind. But when the danger is evident and preſ- 


ſing, to remain a paſſive ſpe ctator of it, would 
criminal. It would be but a bad proof of 
attachment to my country, or love for my fellow- 


Citizens, to look on with indifference at events 
that may lead them to the edge of a precipice. 
Penetrated with theſe ſentiments, I thought it 
my duty to ſend. to you the marſhal of the Diet, 


and the three other ſpeakers, to impart to you my 
uneaſineſs at the unhappy differences that now 
ſubſiſt among the four rders, which jointly com- 
poſe the ſtates of the Kingdom. I can no longer 
be ignorant of theſe differences, ſince they have 
appeared properly authenticated in print; which 
has excited attention as much abroad, as in the in- 
If 
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If my intentions were leſs pure, leſs upright, 
leſs innocent ; if my heart was not impreſſed with 
the ſtrongeſt love for my country, for its proſ- 
perity, its independence, liberty, glory, and hap- 
pineſs, I might have calmly waited for events; 
and after the example of other kings my prede- 
ceſſors, ſeized an opportunity of profiting by their 
diviſions, at the expence of the laws and liberty. 
But when I firſt ſaluted the ſtates as their king, 
I contracted an engagement with them, the more 
ſacred as it was a free one; an engagement too 
| ſolemn to permit me ever to forget the duty which 
my honour, and ſtill more, my feelings require 
of me. 'I know that kings of this country have 

been unfortunate enough not to have been al- 
ways conſidered as tender fathers formed to 
unite the hearts of their children, but as foreign 
powers with whom they were to capitulate. But 
I feel myſelf actuated by Þ ſincere a zeal for my 
country, ſo diſengaged from all perſonal intereft, 
or any views relative to my perſonal intereſt, 
that I hope to eſtabliſh that reciprocal confidence 
between the king and his ſubjects, which paſt . 
times have too much contributed to deſtroy. | 

It is with thoſe intentions which I this morn- 
ing communicated to the ſenate, that'I have re 
queſted your attendance, in order to repreſent to 
the ſtates in the ſtrongeſt manner, the fatal conſe- 
quences they, as well as the kingdom 1 in general, 
have to fear, if they do not in time prevent them ; 
and if they do not put a ſtop to thoſe ſhocking 
diſagreements, at this time moſt particularly fo, 


when a general want of money renders the conti- 
< þ 3 nuation 
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nuation of a Diet very burthenſome; when a 
bad harveſt gives us cauſe to fear famine, the 
plague, or ſome contagious diſorder, All theſe 
calamities which threaten us at once, require 
ſpeedy remedies, mature deliberations, animated 
and vigorous reſolutions. 

Happy in being able to contribute my ſha, 1 
offer myſelf as a bond of concord between the 
ſtates, my dear fellow - citizens, and ſubjects. I leave 
it to them to determine how and in what man- 
ner they chuſe to make uſe of my good intentions. 
They may with ſo much the more confidence in- 
truſt ro me chat ſalutary work, as I have already 
declared to them, and I declare it again in ꝓre - 
ſence of their orators, that, ſatisfied with the 
claims they allow me, I aſk nothing for myſelf. 
Jam the only perſon in the kingdom who, born a 
child of the Rate, do not belong in 8 to 
any one order; who love them all equally, and 
'whoſe fate being ſtrongly connected with the 
7 true intereſt of the ſtate, am conſequently the 
only impartial perſon in this delicate buſineſs. I 
wiſh to lay all theſe conſiderations before the 
ſtates, to whom I requeſt the marſhal of the Di- 
et, and the other orators, may give an qecount of 
_ Roy... | 
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The KING's ADDRESS to FR States aſſem- 
bled the 21ſt of Auguſt, 2772, 


Enetrated with the moſt lively grief at the 
ſight of the ſituation in which I now behold 
my country, I find myſelf obliged to expoſe the 
truth in the ſtrongeſt light. The kingdom being 
now on the verge of ruin, you ought not to be 
ſurprized if I do not receive you at preſent with 
the fame expreſſions of joy, as my heart uſed to 
dictate when you approached the throne. , 1 can- 
not reproach myſelf with having concealed any 
thing from you. I twice addreſſed you with all the 
truth my fituation required, with all the frankneſs 
honour inſpires. The ſame frankneſs will now 
direct my words in the neceſſary retroſpect of paſt, 
in order to remedy preſent evils. 

It is a mournful, but generally acknowledged 
truth, that hatred and civil diſcord have diſtracted 
the kingdom. ; 

For a long time the nation has been a prey to 
the difſentions. that have in a manner divided ĩt into 
two diſtinct ſets of people, united only i in injuring 
their country. You know that this diviſion has 
produced hatred ; hatred, revenge; revenge, per- 
ſecution; and perſecution, new revolutions. 
Thoſe agitations occaſioned by a few ambitious 
men have ſhook the kingdom. Both parties have 
ſhed-rivers of blood, and the people have been 

the unfortunate victims of their; CIR z in 


Nee which 


flareign views ; ſhould goveriy Swediſh men; much 


n 

which they were no otherwiſe intereſted, than in 
| being the firſt to feel the unhappy conſequences 
of it. © The only intention of their leaders, was, 
to ſtrengthen their own power. Every thing was 
made ſubſervient to that point, often at the ex- 
pence of the citizens, and 9928 to the 1 injury of 
the kingdom. 

When the ſpirit of Ps law has been evident, 
they have forced the letter of it to their own pur- 
poſes; when it abſolutely condemned their pro- 
coeedings, it was broke through. Nothing was 
held ſacred by a multitude, urged on by hatred 
and revenge. In ſhort, confuſion was puſhed ſo 
far, that it became à generally received opinion 
that plurality of voices was above law, and they 

acknowledged no other rule of conduct but theſe 
arbitrary proceedings. 5 

Thus it was that liberty, the nobleſt right of 
| | humanity, was transformed into a deſpotic ari- 

ſtocracy in the hands of the ruling party; 
' which was itſelf overborne in its turn, and go- 
verned by a few. The approach of a new Diet 
_ occaſioned a general conſternation. Far from 
conſidering the means of conducting properly the 


ed in getting over numbers to their party, in or- 
der to preſerve themſelves from the culpable au- 
dacity and violence of the other. If the internal 
fituation of the kingdom was perilous, how hu- 
miliating muſt it have been abroad ? Iamaſhamed 
to ſpeak of it. Born a Swede, and King of Sweden, 
it was almoſt impoſſible, for me to ſuppoſe that 


leſz 
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tes that ſuch an influence ſhould be obtained, by 
the vileſt and baſeſt means; means odious to 
every Swediſh citizen. You underſtand what 1 
mean, though my delicacy wiſhes to throw a veil 
over the ignominy into which your diſſentions 
have plunged the ſtate. 

Such was the ſituation in which I found Sweden, 
when by the decrees of Providence I received the 
Swediſh ſceptre. You yourſelves know that 1 
ſpared no pains to bring about a reconciliation, 
When I addreſſed you from the throne as well on 
this as on other occaſions, I always recommended 
unanimity, and obedience to the laws. I have ſa- 
crificed both my private intereſt, and that of my 
ſtation; I have refuſed no engagement, no ſtep 
however painful, that might produce ſo falutary 
an effect, for the national good. Whoever can 
contradict this truth let him boldly do it. 


I expected my endeavours would have freed you 
from the chains, that foreign gold, mutual hatred 
and licentiouſneſs had forged for you; and that 
the example of other nations would be a terrifying 
warning to you. All has been in vain. You 
have been ſeduced partly by your chiefs, partly 
by your private animoſities. All reſtraints have 
been thrown aſide, all mae n | 
through. nn | 

Licentiouſneſs has en all bounds, and 
has been the more ungovernable as it had been for 
a time repreſs'd. The moſt virtuous, worthy and 
diſtinguiſhed citizens have been [ſacrificed ; ve- 
we miniſters, . degraded ; whoſe. zeal and 

fidelity 
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fidelity. haue been at all times acknowledged. 
— magiſtrates depoſed. Yes, the 
whole people has been cruſhed; the popular 

voice flonced 5 their complaints conſidered as 
ſeditious;; in ſhort their liberty bowed down un- 
der the ariſtocratic yoke. The Almighty has ma- 
niſeſted his anger at the. injuſtice of rhoſe who 
had uſurped dominion. The carth has cloſed her 
womb and refuſes her gifts. Want, miſery, 
calamirics of all ſorts have qppreſſed the country. 
Far from ſeeking a remedy when I firſt urged you 

to t, you then appeared. more particularly deter- 
mined to gratify your private feelings, than to 
relieve your conſtituents. When neceſſity drove 
you at laſt to take the means of relieving the ſink- 
ing nation, the remedy came almoſt too late. 
In · this manner has a year paſſed, during a moſt 
N diet, in which nothing has been done 
for the kingdom. All my remonſtrances having 
been uſeleſs, and my care without effect; pene- 
trated with grief for the fate of my dear country, 
J have waited in filence to ſee what the nation 
would think of the condu of their deputies to- 
wards them and me. One part of the nation bore 
the yoke with ſighs and murmuring, but with 
ſübmimon, not knowing how to obtain redreſs, 


nor fiow to ſave their country. In another part of 


the kingdom they were reduced to deſpair. They 
todk arms. In this ſituation the fate, true liber- 


| iy, and public afery being in the moſt imminent 


not do mention that which threatened my - 
own 4ife) Tihatl no other reſouree than to adopt, 


; Te Ie thoſe: means 


that 
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tiat have delivered 6ther brave nations, and lat- 
terly Sweden herſelf under the banners of Guta 
vus Vaſa. God has bleft my undertaleing; my 
pebple have been onee more umated with fack 
a zel for the good of their coutitty, us oner filled 
che hearts of Engelbrecght and Guſtavus Ericſon, 
All has ſucceeded to 'triy with, und J have ſaved 
myſelf and the kingdom, without n el the eit. 
2ens having ſuſtained the deaſt injury. | 

- You are deceived if you ſuppoſe I intend any 
thing -prejudicial to your laws and Hberties. I 
promiſed to govern a free people. A promiſe the 
more ſacred as it was voluntary. What I am now 
about will not make me break a reſolution, which 
was not founded on neceſſity, but my interml 
conviction. I am far from wiſhing to deſtroy 
liberty. 1 mean only to aboliſh licentiouſneſs.; 
to ſubſtitute for the lawlefs and arbitrary proceed - 
ings which have for ſome time tyrannized over 
the kingdom, a wiſe and well regulated form of 
government; ſuch as the ancient Swedifh /laws 
preſcribe, and to govern as my . 
have governed it. 

The only end I have propoſed fo myſelf in all 
have done, is to eſtabliſh true liberty; it is this 
alone, my dear ſubjects, which can render you 
happy. I ſhall eftabliſh it by your fafery under the 
laws; by the ſecurity of your property, by the en- 
couragement of induſtry ; by the preſervation of 

good order in the town and country; by the moſt 
attentive care to augment general gpulenee, and 
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lity ; and finally by promoting true piety without 
hypocriſy, and without ſuperſtition. 

All this cannot be accompliſhed, if the 1 ng- 
dow be not governed by an invariable law, the 
letter of which cannot be forced: by a law which 
binds not only the king, but the ſtates; which 
can neither be aboliſhed nor changed without the 
free conſent of bath; which allows a king, zeal- 
ous for the good of his country, to conſult with 
the ſtates, without their conſidering him as an ob- 
ject of terror; and which laſtly: unites the king 
and ſtates in one common . amr 
the kingdom. / r 

The law which, d me, as ** as you, 

is that which-i is now going to be read to you. 
Tou will eaſily perceive by what I have ſaid to 
you, that far from having any private views, my 
whole object is, the good of the kingdom, If I 
have been forced to ſhew you the truth in its 
ſtrongeſt light, I have not done it from motives 
of reſentment, but wholly from a regard for your 
true welfare. I nowiſe doubt but that you will 
receive this with gratitude; and that you will 
concur with me in placing upon a ſolid and inva- 
riable foundation the edifice of . happineſ, 
5117 Midſtrious and . ig have borne the 
ſceptre which I hold in my hands. It would be 
more than preſumption in me to compare myſelf 
to them. But I emulate them all W 
love for my people. 

If. you have the ſame regard for your country: 

1 kope the Swediſh name will recover the conſe- 
. quence 
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quence and glory which it had acquired in che 
days of our anceſtors. 

The Almighty, from whom no ſecrets are hid- 
den, ſees at this inſtant the ſentiments of my heart: 
may he deign to grant his grace and a 1 | 
your councils and to your deciſions 15 


ä The KING's Werren to the States” on 
the 25th of Auguſt 2772. © r 


N. Wh Ghee gratitude towards 5 
Almighty,” that J addreſs you this day with 
that ancient confidence and Swediſh candour, prac- 
tiſed in the time of my anceſtors. 
After ſo many troubles, after having been ſo 
divided in ſentiment, we have at length but one 
object, the good of the kingdom. It is now time 
to put an end to a Diet which has already laſted 
fourteen months. On this account I have brought 


the propoſitions I have to make: to — into as 


narrow a compaſs as poſſible. 

The wants of the ſtate are te On 
my part, "economy ſhall not be wanting. What 
you ſhall grant to 22 _— 
8 


rr 
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laing the; Diet che gh, of September | 1773. 


— this aſſembly of the ſtates of the 


kingdom, which will certainly be one of the 
moſt memorable of any that have diſtinguiſh- 
ed qur anngks, | feel myſelf penetrated with the 
moſt lively gratirude toward, the Almighty, who 
has deigned to protect our country, and diſſipate 
a ſtorm which-threatened; deſtruction, not anly to 
the libettyruf:the inhabitants, but to, themſelves. 
his Diet began; in mourning for the loſa of a 
good king and a beloved father. Your deliberations 
were interrupted by di ſcand and party hatred: It 


ſhauldſeem that Providence had deſignedly ſuffered 


the misfortunes. high oppreſſed our anceſtors, 
to uv aH their utmoſt / height, in order che bet- 
tar to evince the ſwongth of bis band in the re- 
markable change xhich has juſt! taken: place. 
This happy revolution has, under the Jen 
off providence, applied an immediate remedy to all 
che evils, which have barrafſed: the kingdom for 
upwards af al.century; A nation hefore | rom. by 


_ diffentions, it has rendered a united, ſree, power- 


ful, and independent people, zealous for their 
country's good. It is thus circumſtanced that 


the government of the kingdom paſſes from your 


hands into mine. pas eee eee, . ee 


are fixed; concord is reſtored. 
You. can eaſily conceive the tender ſentiments 
Tn redo at fore 


The 
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The few days that have paſſed ſince this great 
change has taken place, have furnifned me with the 
ſureſt proofs of your affection, and of your entire 
confidence in me. I have ſeen thoſe virtues, thoſe 
great qualities, by which your anceſtors honqured 
the age in whach they lived, ſpring forth anew! 
in your hearts, and ſhew themſelves in your-ag- | 
tions. They had only lain dormant in your 
hearts; en date ber has nnn 
forth. © 

That — A . nth 
king and country, which once diſtinguiſhed the 
Swediſh nobles, have been revived, and have ſup- 
ported me by the moſt vigorous exertians. The 
fubmiſſion of the ctergy to the decrees of provi- 
dence, their zeal for che glory of God, their obe- 
dience to ſuperiors, their love of concord, and af 
the public good, have re · appeared. Be attentive 
to inſpire your abſent 8 wirh the ſame ſen- 
timents. The zeal of the order of burghers for 
the commerce of the kingdom, has been mani- 
{eſted, "ſince they have acquired a juſt ſonfe of 
their true intereſt and real profperity. The re- 
ſpect of the order of peaſants for God and the 
government, has fhewn itfelf fully, as from the 
time they were left to themſelves, they have on- 
ſulted only chat love for their country, which has 
at all times characterized the Swediſh people. 
I. ſeparate myſelf therefore from you a this 
day, with-a heart filled wich gratirude and joy, 
after you have concufred with me to re-eſtabliſh | 
upon the moſt ſolid foundations the ancient Jwediſh 
25 after you have regulated a form of 'go- 
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vernment which favours it; after being united to 
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L afure you 1 hal ſt a bounds b. an 
— 2 
nomy and moderation, you ſecond my labours for 
the welfare of the kingdom, its aggrandizement 
will be certain; and I ſhall fee my hopes fulfilled 
32 =" #49 Brides Ae — 
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The Weir of the MARSHAL 4 the DIET, 
ant 5 1 on the ſame occaſion. $532 RO 


5 2 ts with che pureſt j joy, and moſt ee 
Veneration, that on the opening o of the Diet, 
the nobles teſtified to your ma majeſty in this place, 
their ſubmiſſion, their zeal, and their everlaſting 
1 It is with a ſatisfactian as pure and in- 
expreſſil le, that at foot of the throne, they 
- this da eiterate to your majeſty an aſſurance of 
thoſe, ſentiments, Which they have ever teſtified, 
and ſhall ever preſerve towards the ſacred PEP 
of ſo h honoured and ſo beloved a king. 
— this, Diet the nobles, have en: the 


firo ſt proofs of the regard they pay to your 


| majeſh s rights, well knowing that the Swediſh 


1 if ſeparated from the, intereſts of the 

chrone, might like wiſe bring themſelves to forget 

* duty to their country, What they owed to 
f* "their 
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Weir own body, and to their poſterity. They 
have therefore concurred with your majeſty in eve- 
ry means which your patriotiſm and enlightened. 
zeal had pointed out as proper to be adopted in 
order to relieve the nation and to eftabliſh its in- 
$i; 

It eee 
Er flembly,. to form the moſt ardent vows. for 
- the preſeryation of your majeſty; that the happi- 
neſs of your ſubjects may continue as long as your 
precious life; and that the nobles may contribute 
hereafter to the SH or and e * ems: 
| nate reign, | 
\ 


SPEAKER of the CLERGY's $BEECH.. 
HEN, in obedience 1 to your majeſty” $ ore 


W ders, the repreſentatives of the clergy. 

aſſembled Fer ys before the throne, for the 
laſt time during this Diet, their hearts are filled | 
with ſuch ſentiments of veneration, of zeal, and of 
gratitude, as no mortal tongue, much leſs mino. 
can adequately expreſs. 

If this Diet forms an epocha the moſt memo- 
| rable of any in the Swediſh hiſtory, every think- 
ing being muſt perceive in it the hand of the Al- 
mighty, and contemplate with holy veneration the 
great deſigns of Providence. 

Every government is marked by the fp of 

human weakneſs, that of being imperfect, incon· 
ſtant, and variable; 7 their beginnings | 

| their growth, 10 cheir en : : 
dat; 


; birth. 
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e ene that an individual by an 


_; Irregular life, may himſelf abridge his days; a 
people may alſo, eee eee e 
bute to its deſtruction - 


Happy the people wh a ee 
preſerve liberty, the ſoul of civil ſociety . Hap- 
py the Swedith people, who can behold you ma- 
jeſty as the inſtrument in the hands. of the Lord, 
to deliver the liberty of Sweden from what had 
debaſed and degraded: it! Happy the ſtates of 


Sweden, which, notwithſtanding ſuch a change, 
may with the-ſame ſecurity and freedom take leave 


of-a N 
him! : 
Exer memorable aſſembly ! during which the 


ſtates” converted the tears that a juſt grief cauſed 
them to ſhed over the tomb of a much regretted 
' monarch, | into tears of joy, flowing. at the 

foot of the throne of a king Born among us: 

Who has fulfilled much ſooner, than could have 


been expected, the great hopes which his country 
had formed _ of him, from, the moment. of his 


The. ſtates a. not now ſeparate bb ſceing 
the crown. recover upon his head its ancient ſplen- 
dour ;. after the clouds that had been collected by 


the vieiflitudes, of time ta darken. its luſtre, had 


been ſo wiſely diſperſed. by your majeſty, not 


Vich the violence of a ſtorm, but Yep ered 
Tas of baun, ſparkling. B their celeſtial | 


The "clergy deem themſelves | e in diving 


K+ eck to ſo extraordinary an event; the 
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: 2 of which providence had reſerved 
for your majeſty; and by which the Almighty 
has reſolved to pour his grace and merey upon 
this afflicted kingdom, by making your majeſty 
inſtrumental in bringing a remedy to thoſe great 
evils it laboured under, before they had had time 
entirely to corrupt and deſtroy it. 
Bleſſed be your majeſty; who ſo often 4 
voured to reſtore peace; tranquillity; and union, 
to minds ſo agitated and divided! | 
May. God grant that Diſcord be by this means 
ſo totally vanquiſhed; that ſhe ſhall never again 
dare to appear in Sweden, and ae 
ſerved puniſhments. from God! 
Bleſſed may your majeſty be in all you ail 
meditate, in order to complete the great work be- 
gan in the name of the Lord, that of reſtoring 
tranquillity to the kingdom, of delivering and ex- 
alting it; ſo. that your majeſty ſhall not ſacrifice 
yourſelf in vain, for a people whoſe love and fide- 
lity are fallen to you as an inheritance along 1 with 
the crown. © 
The Foputics of the dirgy foparuce dum toc 
other this day, rejoicing at what they have- = | 
accompliſhed by the Lord. They will haſten to 
ſpread: among their brethren and their congrega- 
tions, the praiſes of God and of the king. They 
will proclaim it in the kingdom, that your ma- 
jeſty has not only offered, but in reality epo ed 
your ſacred perſon in order to-be the bleſſed bond 
of union among your ſubjects. died. 
They will encourage the eitizen; bending bs- 
neath the weight of miſery, n 
ene 252) ene 22 1 . 
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of better times. A hope which has never been 
ſo well founded as at preſent, when the great Guf- 
tavus has added to the liſt of his royal titles, that 
of firſt citizen of a free people. They will be 
* continually at the feet of the heavenly father, of- 


fering the moſt ardent prayers for your ma- 


jeſty, that you may never want that ſtrength 
which God inſpires, to enable you to wear for a 
length of years that crown which your majeſty, 
by your extreme love for your country, has 


rendered more weighty than when you firſt 


received it. Yes, with the grace of God, they 
will take every care to contribute to your ma- 
Jeſty's ſatisfaction in the execution of their func- 
tions; knowing that by fo doing they fulfil the 
will of their nn: m 1 the 
_ oy his e ol | 
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SPEECH of the SPEAKER of the © BURGHERS. 
PP 11 E order of Lakes lay at the foot of 


your majeſty's throne, their veneration and 
gratitude, at the aol of a Diet ſo happily. © con- 


cluded. 


During this alfembly 0 ſtates, the moment 
has: arrived, from which the happineſs. and inde- 
- pendance of the kingdom of Sweden, may Gas « 
new epocha. 

From the time of your majeſty” s acceſſion. to the 
crown, you ' have continually ſtrengthened the 
foundations of government. 

Four regard for the welfare of your ſubjets, 
| +your ardent defire to contribute to the — 


* 


1 

of your kingdom, and to follow without obſtacle 
the glorious example of your anceſtors, have, to- 
gether with wiſdom, guided the ſteps of your ma- 
jeſty in the road to glory; and the love of your 
ſubjects ſecures as much as their oath and their 
duty, your majeſty's power and authority. 

| Your great qualities, your approved virtues, 
and your ſignal love for your country, would ren- 
der all form of government unneceſſary. But your 
majeſty has wiſely conſidered times to come, and 
the kingdom expects, under the ſcepter of Vaſa, 
the height of felicity. 

May the Almighty render your majeſty's reign 
long and happy ; may we reap the fruits of peace ; 
and may liberty, that moſt precious right of man- 
kind, be aſſiſted and protected by the laws, under 
your majeſty's ſcepter. May licentiouſneſs be for 
ever buried, and virtue regain her empire. May 
union and mutual concord, point to the true in- 
tereſts of the kingdom, and ſuſtain its dignity and 
ancient ſplendour. May diſcord be for ever ba- 
niſhed from the hearts of the Swedes ; obedience 
contribute to the objects of good laws ; induſtry 
and diligence render the ſubjects happy; their 
proſperity become the firſt pleaſure of your ma- 


jeſty ; and the welfare of the £ Kingdom mou 
| greateſt glory ! 
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aarken of the SPEAKER of the onvER 
by | of PEASANTS, 


IT the cok: of this Diet, as long in its 3 
tion, as happy in its concluſion, when the 
order of peaſants ap proach the throne, they recol- 
lect with the higheſt veneration, that it is by the 
tender and zealous cares of your majeſty, that the 
F Ln has been ſaved, when even on the brink 
eſtruction; ; that a ballance of power, which 

has been hitherto wanting to the form of govern- 
—— has been eſtabliſhed, and that the ancient 


Swedich liberty and independence have been re- 


ſtored. . Events which ſurpaſſed the hopes of the 
Swedes, . as much. as they have aſtoniſhed: Eu- 


ro 
: 1 words to expreſs the very humble ve- 


neration and the . zealous attachment towards 
your majeſty, which the order of peaſants, and 
their abſent brethren entertain. 

The peaſants believe they fulfil the. delires 
of the abſent, in humbly, laying at the foot of 


the throne, ſincere Swediſh hearts, as a poſ- 
55 ſeſlion to which your majeſty from a love of 


your country, has acquired the juſteſt title. 
The chains which galled free citizens, having 
been broken; the rights and ancient ſecurity 


of the Swedes re-eſtabliſhed ; and the foundation 
of the ſtrength of the kingdom laid in ſuch a 


manner, that Sweden may hereafter recover her 
. gory and ſplendour; a new epocha 


„„ 1m] dommences 


| £2081 
commences from this day, which will animate the 
induſtrious, though hitherto oppreſſed mechanic: 
which will render proſperous manufactures, before 
fallen into decay ; and which will incline every 
ſubje& to reſpe& the government, to love his 
country, and obey the laws, 


MANIFESTO of CAPTAIN HELLI- 
CHIUS, Commandant in the City of 
3 


N order to inform you of the intention of the 

meaſures which have been taken, to put this 
town and fortreſs into a ſtate of defence, and to 
eſtabliſh a ſufficient guard in them, this mani- 
feſto is to declare that it is only on account of 
certain perſons having by violence and 
at the expence of the laws and citizens, dared. to 
take ypon themſelves moſt unjuſtifiably the name 
of ** States of the kingdom of Sweden;” that 
they have exerciſed the moſt abſolute authority, 
have deviated from the laws and limits of juſtice; 
and haye baniſhed integrity from all their actions, 
and fayoured foreign views. All which plainly 
evinces that they have taken no precautions to 
prevent 'the want of corn, and the miſery that 
oppre ſſes and afflicts the greateſt part of the king- 
dom, nor haye they thought of any reme 5 - 
any means or reſource for the ſecurity of com- 
mere, and the circulation of money. All our 


Dolwarks are neglectedl. The ruin of the king- 


vate 


dom muſt ſoon haye followed, Public and 
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vite' fafety were fo far loſt, that the reputation, 


{ honour; and property, of the citizens, had no 


defence. The moſt violent attempts have been 


made againſt the juſt and ligitimate power of the 
king; all obedience, indeed, to his majeſty has 
been laid aſide, on all occaſions. 

From theſe conſiderations it was, that the mi- 
litary power of this town and fortreſs, ſuppoſed 
that ſuch a mode of governing tended to unlimit- 


ed power; which each of you by virtue of you 


oaths and engagements, are bound to reject and 
preyent. On this account the garriſon refuſe de- 
ference and obedience to the pretended ſtates, and 


conſider and: declare all they have done to be null 
and void: and as the moſt efficacious remedy to 


the general diſorder, they are reſolved to perſiſt 


| with firmneſs in the reſolution they have taken, 


not to lay dons their arms till their views ay 
fully anſwered,” | 
The work, tay brave Swedes, is at laſt pela 
Remember what you owe your king and country: 
ſhew your zeal in your ſeveral ſtations: let us 


| have but one intereſt. It is the only way to fave * 
che kingdom from a ſhameful downfall, and per- 


haps a foreign yoke ;* which if not yet quite cer. 


- tain, we have the ſtrongeſt reaſon to apprehend. 


We proteſt before God, in the face of the world, 


that our intentions are pure, and free from any hid- 
den deſign. They only tend to the good of the 
| country, and are to anſwer no other purpoſe, than | 


to give to God, what belongs to God; and t to the 
King. what 1 to the king. 


"At Cbviltianſtade this ift of Augult, e 
Foy ” : | e 


t 


The KING's ORDINANCE relating to the 


en that have troubled his wt cron 


UR cares for your Sia union, benz 
had, by the powerful protection and blef- 


bag of God, ſuch happy ſucceſs, that the ſtates 
of the kingdom have Unanimouſly received, and 


confirmed by oath, a new form of government, 


by which the ſafety of the ſubject is eftabliſhed in 


the moſt ſolemn manner; and which has at the 


ſame time put an end to all cauſes of diſcord. and | 
diviſion ;/ we have room to hope, with good foun- 


dation, that from this moment the ancient ſpirit 
of party, which had divided and torn the nation, 
has intirely diſappeared; and we ſhall no longer 
behold the father oppoſed to the ſon, the brother 


to the brother, and every family a prey to the 


* fatal diviſions, diſgracing themſelves by 
ſuch actions, contrary to all the laws and ordi- 
nances of God, as afflicted all good people, who 
could hardly conceive that ſuch corrupt morals 
could prevail i in a chriſtian country. | 

To accompliſh with the greater expedition our 
deſigns and hopes, we think ourſelves obliged to 
give warning and order, that no reproach ſhall be 
"inſerted in any writing, that might give offence 


to the different parties that have heretofore pre- 


vailed; and that the contemptuous names which 
have ſerved till now to diſtinguiſh them, be never 


| again employed in the odious ſenſe in which they 
were OI to be uſed, 


— 
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The confidence with which the fidelity of our 


ſudjects inſpires us, gives us hopes that what has 


'been ſaid and ordered with reſpect to thoſe writ- 
ings, and public diſcourſes, will out of zeal and 
love for the quiet and tranquillity of their coun- 
try, be equally obſerved in private converſations; 
ſo that the laws and manners may equally coin- 
cide to the ſame purpoſe, and render the Swediſh 
People a nation happily united in their veneration 
for Cod, their obedience and love for their coun- 
try, and in the practice of all the ſoeial virtues. 
ne at the caſtle of Stockholm, the agth pf 
ns pat! or wi USTAYUS. 
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The KING EETTER u Prince CHARLES: 


Guoravus by the Grace of God, King of Sweden, 


&c. to the Serene Prince our well-beloved and 


dear Brother Charles, Ig VEE 


Sweden, * | 
Sans Fames, our wellbelovet and dear 
Brother: Nin d 


W 


letter of the 24th of this month, of what 


we already had foreſcen, that captain Hellichiug 


had, upon che firſt ſummons of your royal high. 
neſs, given up the fortreſs of Chriſtianſtadt, of 
which he had for ſome time been poſſeſſed. It 
has been proved to the public that he has not been 


ſeditious, that this brave officer revolted only 


againſt licentiovſneſs and party rage, but not in 
any ſort againſt us, or againſt the country. 

We name only him as he was at the head of 
the enterprize. We ſhall, however, always ten- 
derly remember thoſe who aſſiſted him, either 
ſuch as belonged to the garriſon, or any others. 
They all riſk'd their lives, uncertain of ſucceſs ; 
they did not fear even tortures or the moſt igno- 
minious puniſhments. True glory braves them 


all. God knew their hearts, that they were for 
'vs, and for their country. Their vows were ac- 
compliſhed. True liberty is once more eſtabliſh- 
ed. Oppreſſion, perſecution, and all foreign 
views, have diſappeared ; and we have recovered 

hs he 


E are a} by your EC W | 
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the royal authority, under which che kingdom 


_ might. date its moſt glorious times. The more 


v 5 4+ 1 
2 3 * 


— this revolution, the more are we in- 
clined to declare to captain Hellichius, and to 
thoſe who have aſſiſted him, or obeyed his 
orders, our gracious acknowledgements, and the 


Pleaſure that their courage, firmneſs, and loyal 


conduct, gave us. No one can teſtify i it to them ; 


in a mote: honourable way than your royal high- 


neſs; whoſe ſtriking example of love for us, and 
our country, is the ſubject of their veneration. 


\ On which account it is we give this commiſſion to y 


your royal bighneſs; aſſuring you at the ſame time 
of our royal favour, and brotherly affection, and 
recommending you to the holy * care of the 


| Almighty. 
From the caſte of Stockholm, the 28th of 
wage, 8 
eee cousrkvus. n 
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